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BOOK  IL 

•  Of  ike  Nature^  Accumulation^  and  Emplqytnent^  of  Stock. 

[.  INTRODUCttON. 

fej  that  rude  state  of  society,  Ift  which  thef fe  is  ho 
division  6f  liabour,  in  which  exchanges  are  seldom 
made,  and  in  which  every  man  provides  every  thing 
fbT  himself,  it  is  tiot  necessary  that  any  stock  should 
b^  accumulated,  or  stored  up  before-hand,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  society.  Every  man 
endeavours  to  supply,  by  his  own  industry,  his  own 
6ccasionaI  wants  as  they  occur.  When  he  is  hun- 
gry^  he  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt ;  when  Iris  coat  is 
worn  out,  he  clothes  himself  with  the  skin  of  the 
first  large  animal  he  kills ;  and  when  his  hut  begins 
to  go  to  rain,  he  repairs  it,  fis  well  as  he  can,  with 
the  trees  and  the  turf  that  are  nearest  it. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  has  once  been ' 
thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a  man's  own 
labour  can  supply  but  a  very  smaH  part  of  his  occa-* 
sional  wants.    The  far  greater  part  of  thm  are  sup* 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

plied  by  the  produce  of  other  inen*s  labour,  whicb 
he  purchases  with  the  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  with  the  price  of  the  produce,  of  his  own. 
But  this  purchase  cannot  be  made  till  such  time  as 
the  produce  of  his  owh  labour  has  not  only  been 
completed,  but  sold.  A  stock  of  goods  of  different 
kinds,  therefore,  must  be  stored  up  somewhere,  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  him,  apd  to  supply  him  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  such  time  at 
least  as  both  these  events  can  be  brought  about  A 
weaver  cannot  apply  himself  entirely  to  his  peculiar 
business,  unless  there,  is  before-hand  stored  up  some- 
where, either ,  in  his  Own  possession,  or  in  that  of 
some  other  person,  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain 
him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  materials  and  tools 
of  his  work,  till  he  has  not  only  completed,  but  sold 
his  web.  This  accumulation  must  evidently  be  pre- 
vious to  his  applying  his  industry  for  so  long,  a  time 
to  such  a  peculiar  business. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  must,  in  the  nature 
•  of  things,  be  previous  to  the  division  of  labour,  sa 
labour  can  be  more  and  more  subdivided  in  propor- 
tion only  as  istock  is  previously  more  and  more  accu- 
mulated. The  quantity  of  materials  which  the  same 
number  of  people  can  work  up,  increases  in  a  great 
proportion  as  labour  comes  to  be  more  and  more 
subdivided ;  and  as  the  operations  of  each  workman 
are  gradually  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  of  simpli- 
city, a  variety  of  new  machines  come  to  be  invented 
for  facilitating  and  al»ridging  those  operations.  As 
the  division  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order 
to  give  constant  employment  to  an  equal  number  of 
workmen,  an  o^ual  stock  of  provisions,  and  agreat- 
,tr  stoc^  ^f  materials  and  tools  than  what  would 
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have  been  necessary  in  a  ruder  state  of  things,  must 
be  accumulated  before-hand.  But  the  number  of 
workmen  in  every  branch  of  business  generally  in- 
creases with  the  division  of  labour  in  that  branch ; 
or  rather  it  is  the.  increase  of  their  number  which 
enables  them  to  class  and  subdivide  themselves  in 
this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  is  previously  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  this  great  improvement  in  the 
productive  powers  of  labour,  so  that  accumulation 
naturally  leads  to  this  improvement.  The  person 
who  employs  his  stock  in  maintaining  labour,  neces- 
sarily wishes  to  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  work  as  possible.  He 
endeavours,  therefore,  both  to  make  among  his  work- 
men the  most  proper  distribution  of  employment, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  the  best  machines  which 
he  can  either  invent  or  afford  to  purchase.  His  abi- 
lities, in  both  these  respects,  are  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  stock,  or  to  the  number 
of  people  whom  it  can  employ.  The  quantity  of  in- 
dustry, therefore,  not  only  increases  in  every  coun- 
try with  the  increase  of  the  stock  which  employs  it, 
but,  in  cgnsequencjB  of  that  increase,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  industry  produces  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  effects  of  the  increase  of 
stock  upon  industry  and  its  productive  powers. 

In  the  following  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex*, 
plain  the  nature  of  stock,  the  effects  of  its  accumu^ 
latioh  into  capitals  of  different  kinds,  and  the  effects 
of  the  different  employments  of  those  capitals.  This 
book  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter, I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  what  are  the  differ- 
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ent  parts  or  braticl>es  hrto  which  the  stock,  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  great  society,  naturally  di- 
vides itself.  Ill  the  second,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  nature  and  operation  of  money,  consi- 
dered as  a  particular  branch  of  the  general  stock  of 
the  society*  The  stock  which  is  accumulated  into 
a  capital,  may  either  be  employed  by  the  person  t© 
whom  it  belongs,  or  it  may  be  lent  to  some  other 
person.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  it  ope- 
rates in  both  these  situations.:  The  fifth  and  last 
chapter  treats  of  the  different  effects  which  the  dif- 
ferent employments  of  capital  immediately  produce 
upon  the  quantity,  both  of  national  industry,  and  of 
the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Division  of  Stock, 

When  the  stock  which  a  man  possesses  ts  no  morct 
than  sufficient  to  maintain  him  for  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks,  he  seldom  thinks  of  deriving  any  reve- 
nue from  it.  He  consumes  it  as  sparingly  as  he  can, 
and  endeavours  by  his  labour  to  acquire  something 
which  may  supply  its  place  before  it  be  consumed 
altogether.  His  revenue  is,  in  this  case,  derived 
from  his  labour  only.  This  is  the  state  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

But  when  he  possesses  stock  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  for  months  or  years,  he  naturally  endeavours  to 
derive  a  revenue  from  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserv- 
ing only  so  much  for  his  immediate  consumption  as 
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may  matntain  Mm  till  this  revenue  begins  to  cofne 
in.  His  whole  stock,  therefore,  is  distinguished  in- 
Xo  4;wo  parts.  That  part  which  he  expects  is  to  af- 
ford him  this  revenue  is  called  his  capital.  The 
other  is  that  which  supplies  his  immediate  consurop- 
lioB,  -and  which  consists  either,  first,  in  that  portion 
0{  his  whole  stock  which  was  originally  reserved  for 
this  purpose;  or,  secondly,  in  his  revenue,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  as  it  gradually  comes  in ; 
or,  thirdly,  in  such  things  as  had  been  purchased  by 
either  of  these  in  former  years,  and  which  are  not 
yet  entirely  consumed,  such  as  a  stock  of  clothes, 
liousehoM  furniture,  and  the  like.  In  one  or  other, 
or  all  of  these  three  articles,  consists  the  stock 
which  men  commonly  reservp  for  their  own  immcr 
diate  consumption. 

There  are  two  differcDt  ways  in  which  a  capitid 
may  be  employed  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or  profit 
to  its  employer. 

Fkst^  it  maybe  employed  in  raising,  manufactu- 
ring, or  purchasing  goods,  and  selling  them  again 
with  a  profit.  The  capital  employed  in  this  manner 
yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its  emjyloyer,  while  it 
either  remains  in  his  possession,  or  continues  in  the 
same  shape.  The  goods  of  the  merchant  yield  him 
up  revenue  or  profit  tirt  he  sells  them  for  money, 
and  the  money  yields  bim  as  little  till  it  is  again  ex- 
changed for  goods.  His  capital  is  continually  going 
from  him  in  one  shape,  and  returning  to  him  in  an- 
other ;  aad  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  circulation, 
or  successive  exchanges,  that  it  can  yield  him  any 
profit.  Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly 
be  called  circulating  capitals. 

fiecQndly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  improvement 
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of  land,  in  the  purchase  of  useful  machines  and  in- 
struments of  trade,  or  in  such  like  things  as  yield  a 
revenue  or  profit  without  changing  masters,  or  cir- 
culating any  further.  Such  a^itals,  therefore,  may 
very  properly  be  called  fixed  capitals. 

Diflferent  occupations  require  very  diffet^nt  pro- 
portions between  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
employed  in  them. 

The  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  is  alto-  * 
gether  a  circulating  capital.     He  has  occasion  for 
no  machines  or  instruments  of  trade,  unless  his  shop 
or  warehouse  be  considered  as  such. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  master  artificer 
or  manufacturer  must  be  fixed  in  the  instruments  of 
his  trade.  This  part,  however,  is  very  ^nall  in 
some,  and  very  great  in  others.  A  master  tailor 
requires  no  other  instruments  of  trade  but  a  parcel 
of  needles.  Those  of  the  master  ^koemaket  are  a 
little,  though  but  a  very  little,  more  expensive. 
Those  of  the  weaver  rise  a  good  deal  above  those  of 
the  shoemaker.  The  far  greater  part  of  the,  capital 
of  all  such  master  artificers,  however,  is  circulated 
either  in  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  or  in  the 
price  of  their  materials,  and  repaid  with  a  profit  by 
the  price  of  the  work. 

,  In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  is  re- 
quired. In  a  great  iron  work,  for  example,  the  fur- 
nace for  melting  the  ore,  the  forge,  the  slit-mill,  are 
instruments  of  trade  which  cannot  be  erected  with- 
out a  very  great  expense.  In  coal  works,  and  mines 
of  every  kind,  the  machinery  necessary,  both  for 
drawing  out  the  water  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
frequently  still  more  expensive. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which  is 
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tmficfed  in  the  instruments  of  agriculture  is  a  fix* 
ed,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  wa^es  and  main- 
tenance of  his  labouring  servants,  is  a  circulating  ca- 
pital. He  makes  a  profit  .of  the  one  by  keeping  it 
in  his  own  possession,  and  of  the  other  by  parting 
with  it.  The  price  or  value  of  his  labouring  cattle 
is  a  fixed  cc^^^ital,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
instruments  of  husbandry;  their  maintenance  is  a 
circulating  capital,  in  the  same  m^iner  as  that  of 
the  laJt>ourij|g  servants.  The  farmer  makes  his  pro- 
fit by  keeping  the  labouring  cattle,  and  by  "parting 
with  their'  maintenance.  Both  the  price  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  cattle  which  ^re  bought  in  and 
fattened,  not  for  labour,  but  for  sale,  are  a  circulat- 
ing  coital.  The  farmer  makes  his  profit  by  part- 
ing with  them.  A  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle, thati  in  a  breeding  country,  is  bought  in,  nei- 
ther for  labour  nor  for  sale,  but  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  by  their  wool,  by  their  milk,  and  by  their  in- 
crease*  is  a  fixed  capital.  The  profit  is  made  by 
keeping  them.  Their  maintenance  is  a  circulating 
capital.  The  profit  is  made  by  parting  with  it ;  and 
it  comes  back  with  both  its  own  profit  and  the  pro- 
fit upon  the  whole  price  of  the  cattle,  in  the  price 
of  the  wool,  the  milk,  and  the  increase.  The  whole 
value  of  the  seed,  too,  is  properly  a  fixed  capital. 
Though  it  goes  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  ground  and  the  granary,  it  never  changes  mas- 
ters, and  therefore  does  not  properly  circulate.  The 
farmer  makes  his  profit,  not  by  its  sale,  but  by  its 
increase. 

The  general  stock  of  any  country  or  society  is 
the  same  with  that  of  all  its  inhabitants  or  mem- 
bers ;  and  therefore  naturally  divides  itselx  into  the 
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same  tbree  portions,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct 
function  or  office. 

The  first  is  that  portion  which  is  reserved 'for  im- 
mediate consumption,  and  of  which  the  characteris- 
tic is,  that  it  affords  no  revenue  or  profit.     It  con- 
sists in  the  stock  of  food,  clothes,  household  furni- 
ture, &c-  which  have  been  purchased  by  their  pro- 
per consumers,  but  which  are  not  yet  entirely  con- 
sumed.    The  whole  stock  of  mere  dwelling-houses, 
too,  subsisting  at  any  one  time   in   the  country, 
make  a  part  of  this  first  portion.     The  stock  that  is 
laid  out  in  a  house,  if  it  is  to  be  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  proprietor^  ceases  from  that  moment  to  serve 
in  the  function  of  a  capital,  or  to  afford  any/revenue 
to  its  owner.     A  dwelling-house,  as  such,  contri- 
butes nothing  ta  the  revenue  of  its  inhabitant ;  and 
though  it  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  useful  to  him,  it 
is  as  his  clothes  and  household  furniture  ^e  useful 
to  him,  which,  however,  make  a  part  of  his  expense, 
and  not  of  his  revenue^    If  it  is  to  be  let  to  a  tenanfe 
for  rent,  as  the  house  itself  can  produce  nothing, 
the  tenant  iinust  always  pay  the  rei;it  out  of  some 
other  revenue  which  he  derives,  either  from  labour, 
or  stock,  or  land.     Though  a  house,  th^efore,  may. 
yield  a  revenue  to  its  proprietor,  ^nd  thereby  serve 
in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  cannot  yield 
any  to  the  public,  nor  serve  in  the  function  of  a  ca- 
pital to  it,  and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  can  never  be  in  the  smallest  degree  increased 
by  it.    Clothes  and  household  furniture,  in  the  same 
manner,  sometimes  yield  a  revenue,  and  thereby 
serve  in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  particular  per- 
sons.   In  countries  where  ma^uerades  are  common, 
it  is  a  trade  to  let  out  masquerade  4resses  for  u 
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night.  Upholstw^rs  frequently  let  furniture  by  the 
month  or  by  the  year.  Undertakers  let  the  furni- 
ture of  funerals  by  the  day  and  by  the  week.  Many 
people  let  famished  houses,  and  get  a  rent,  not  only 
for  the  use  of  the  house,  but  for  that  of  the  furniture. 
The  revenue,  however,  which  is  derived  from  such 
things,  must  always  be  ultimately  drawn  from  some 
other  ^K>urce  of  revenue.  Of  all  parts  of  the  stock, 
either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  society,  reserved  for 
immediate  consumption,  what  is  laid  out  in  houses  is 
most  slowly  consumed.  A  stock  of  clothes  may  last 
several  years ;  a  stock  of  furniture  half  a  century  or 
a  century :  but  a  stock  of  houses,  well  built  and  pro- 
perly taken  care  of,  may  last  many  cienturies.  Though 
theperiodof  their  total  consumption,  however,  is  more 
distant,  they  are  still  as  really  a  stock  reserved  for  im- 
mediate consmnption  as  either  clothes  or  household 
furniture. 

The  second  of  the  three  portions  into  which  the 
general  stock  of  the  society  divides  itself,  is  the  fix- 
ed  capital;  of  which  the  characteristic  is,  that  it  af- 
fords a  revenue  or  profit,  without  cfrculating  or 
changing  masters.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  four 
following  artides. 

First,  of  all  useful  machines  and  instruments  of 
trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour. 

Secondly,  of  all  those  profitable  buildings  which 
are  the  means  of  procuring  a  riefvenue,  nojt  only  to 
the  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a  rent,  but  to  the 
person  who  posisesse^  them  and  pays  that  rent  for 
them;  such  as  shops,  warehouses,  workhouses,  farm- 
houses, with  all  their  necessary  buildings,  stables, 
granaries,  &c.  These  are  very  different  from  mere 
dwelling-houses.  They  are  a  sort  of  instriunents  of 
trade,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  same  li^lxt. 
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Thirdly,  of  the  hnprovements  of  Jand,  of  what 
has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing,  draining, 
inclosing,  manuring,  and  reducing  it  into;  the  con* 
dition  most  proper  for  tillage  and  culture.  An  im* 
proved  farm  may  very  justly  be  regarded  in  the 
^same  li^t  as  those  useful  machines  which  facfli- 
tate  and  abridge  labour,  and  by  means  of  which  an 
equal  circulating  capital  can  afford  a  much  greater  re- 
venue to  its  employer.  An  improved  farm  is  equally 
advantageous  and  more  durable  than  any.  of  those 
machines,  frequently  requiring  no  other  repair^ 
than  the  most  profitable  application  of  the  farmer's 
capital  employed  in  cultivating  it.  ! 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of 
all  th6  inhabitants  or  members  of  the  society.  The 
acquisition  of  such  talents,  by  the  maintenance  o£ 
the  acquiret*  during  his  education,  study,  or  appren<s 
ticeship,  always  costs  a  real  expense,  which  is  a  ca- 
pital fi'xed  and  reali^d,  as  it  were,  in  his  persbn. 
Those  talents,  as  they  make  a  part  of  his  fortune, 
so  do  they  likewise  of  that  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  improved  dexterity  of  a  workman 
may  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  machine  or 
instrument  of  trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges 
labour,  and  which,  though  it  costs  a  certain  expense, 
repays  that  expense  with  a  profit. 

The  thii-d  and  last  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
the  general  stock  of  the  society  naturally  divides  it* 
self,  is  the  circulating  csqutal,  of  which  the  charac* 
teristic  is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  only  by  circuf 
lating  or  changing  masters.  It  is  composed  Uke* 
wise  of  four  parts. 

First,  of  the  money,  by  means  of  which  all  the 
other  three  are  circulated  and  distributed  to  their 
proper  consumers. 
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SeecHidly^  of  the  stock  of  prorisions  whidt  are  in 
the  possessioti  of  the  butcher,  thegra^ier,  the  farmer, 
the  corn-merchant,  the  brewer,  ice.  and  from  the  sale 
of  which  they  expect  to  derive. a  profit. 

Thirdly,  of  the  materials^  whcfther  altogether  rude, 
or  more'  or  le^  mann&ctured,  of  clothes,  far&iture, 
and  bmUing,  ^hich  are  not  yet  made  up  into  any  of 
those  three  shi^s,  bat  which,  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers,  the  manu£Eu^urers,  the  mercors,  and 
drapers,  the  timber-merchants,  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  the  brick-makers,  &c. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  of  ihi  work  which  is  made 
up.  and  completed,  but  whidi  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  not  yet  disposed 
of  or  dieAributed  to  the  proper  eonsum«*s ;  such  as 
tlie  finished  work  which  we  freqi:^ntfy  find  ready- 
made  in  the  shops  of  the  smith,  the  cabinet-maker, 
tbe^hbmitb,  the  jeweller,  the  china-merchant,  kc. 
The  circulating  capital  consists,  in  this  manner,  of 
the  provisions,  materials^  and  finished  work  of  all 
kinds  tlmt  are  in  th^  hands  of  their  respective  deal- 
ers, and  of  the  money  that  is  necessary  for  circulat- 
ing and  distributing  them  to  those  who  are  finally 
to  nse  or  to  consume  them^ 

Of  these  f(mr  parts,  three^— -proviskms,  mirterials, 
and  finished  work,  are  either  annually  or  in  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital,  or  in  the  stock  re- 
served for  immediate  consumption. 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  or^nally  derived  from, 
and  requires  to  be  continually  supported  by,  a  circu- 
lating capital.  All  useful  machines  and  instruments 
of  trade  are  originally  derived  from  a  circulating  ca- 
pital, which  furnishes  the  materials  of  which  they 
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«re  made,  and  the  maintenauce  of  the  workmen  who 
make  them.  Thej  require,  too,  a  capital  of  the  same 
kind  to  keep  them  in  constant  repair^ 

No  fixed  capital  can  yield  any  re?«»«ie  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating-  capital.  The  .most  useful 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade  will  produce  no^ 
thing,  without  t^e  circulating  capital  which  a^rds 
the  materials  they  are  employed  upon,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  workmen  who  employ  them.  Land, 
however  improved,  will  yield  no  revenue  without  a 
circulating  capital,  which  maintains  the  labourers 
who  cultivate  and  collect  its  produce. 

To  maintain  and  augment  the  stock  which  may 
be  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  is  the  sole 
end  and  purpose  both  oi  the  fixed  and  circulating 
capitals.  It  is  this  stock  which  f^ecb,  clothes,  and 
lodges  the  people.  Their  riches  or  poverty  depends 
upon  the  abundant  or  sparing  supplies  which  those 
two  capitals  can  afford  to  the  stock  reserved  for  imr 
mediate  consumption. 

So  great  a  ^lart  of  the  circulating  capita)  being 
continually  withdrawn  from  it,,  in  order  to  be  placed 
in  the  other  two  branches  of  the  general  stock  of 
the  society,  it  must  in  its  turn  require  c^iutinual 
supplies,  without  which  it  would  soon  cease  to  ex- 
i^t.  These  supplies  are  princip^ly  drawn  from 
three  sources;  the  produce  of  Iand«  of  miaes^  and 
of  fisheries.  These  afibrd  continual  supplies  of  pro* 
visions  and  materials,  of  which  part  is  afterwards 
wrought  up  into  finished  work,  and  by  which  are  re- 
placed the  provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work, 
continually  withdrawn  from  the  circulating  capital. 
From  mines,  too,  is  drawn  what  is  necessary  for 
njaintaiping  and  augmenting  that  part  pf  it  whiph 
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consists  in  mcmey.  For  thongh,  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  business,  this  part  is  not,  like  the  other 
three,  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order  to  be 
placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the  general 
stock  of  the  society,  it  must,  honijever,  like  dl  other 
:  things,  be  wasted  and  worn  out  at  last,  and  isome- 
times,  top,  be  either  lost  or  sent  abroad,  and  must, 
therefore,  require  continual,  though  no  doubt  mticb 
smaller,  supplies^ 

Land,  mities,  and  fisheries,  require  all  both  a  fix- 
ed and  a  circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them ;  and 
their  produce  replaces,  with  a  profit,  not  only  those 
capitals,  but  all  the  others  in  the  society.  Thus  thef 
farmer  annually  replaces  to  the  manufacturer  the 
provisions  which  he  had  consumed,  and  the  mate- 
rials which  he  had  wrought  up  the  year  before; 
and  the  manufacture!;  replaces  to  the  farmer  the 
finished  woric  which  he  had  wasted  and  worti  out 
in  the  same  time.  This  is  the  real  exchange  that  is 
annually  made  between  those  two  orders  of  people, 
though  it  seldom  happens  that  the  rude  produce  of 
the  one,  and  the  manufactured  produce  of  the  other, 
are  directly  bartered  for  one  another;  because  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  the  farmer  sells  his  com  aikd  his 
cattle,  his  flax  and  his  wool,  to  the  very  same  per- 
son of  whom  he  chooses  to  purchase  the  clothes, 
furniture,  and  instruments  of  trade,  whfch  he  wants- 
He  sells,  therrfore,  his  ru^  produce  for  money,  with 
which  he  can  purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the 
manufactured  produce  he  has  occasion  for.  Land 
even  replaces,  in  part  at  least,  the  capitals  with 
which  fisheries  and  mines  are  cultivated.  It  is 
the  produce  of  land  which  draws  the  fi^  from 
tlie  waters ;  and  it  is  the  produce  of  the  surface 
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of  the  earth  which  extracts  the  minerals  from  its 
lK)weIs. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fisheries,  when 
their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  proper  application  of  the  capitals 
employed  about  them.  When  the  capitals  are 
equal,  and  equally  well  applied,  it  is  in  proportion 
to  their  natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  a  tolerable  security, 
every  man  of  common  understanding  will  endeavour 
to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can  command,  in  pro- 
curing either  present  enjoyment  or  future  jurofit.  If 
it  is  employed  in  procuring  present  enjoyment,  it  is 
a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption.  If  it 
is  employed  in  procuring  future  profit,  it  must  pro- 
cure this  profit  either  by  staying,  with  him,  or  by 
going  from  him.  In  the  onp  case  it  is  a  fixed,  in 
the  other  it  is  a  circulating,  capital.  A  man  must 
be  perfectly  crazy,  who,  where  there  is  a  tolerable 
security,  does  not  employ  all  the  stock  which  he 
commands,  whether  it  be  his  own,  or  borrowed 
of  other  people,  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  three 
ways. 

In  those  unfortunate  countries,  indeed,  where  men 
are  continually  afraid  of  the  violence  of  their  superi- 
ors, they  frequently  bury  and  conceal  a  great  part  of 
their  stock,  in  order  to  have  it  always  at  hand  to  carry 
with  them  to  some  place  of  safety,  in  case  of  their 
being  threatened  with  anyicrf  those  disasters  to  which 
they  consider  themsel^res  at  -all  times  exposed.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  commonj  practice  in  Turkey,  in  Indos* 
tan,  ^nd,  I  believe,  in  most  other  governments  of 
Asia.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
among  our  ancestors  during  the  violence  of  the  feu- 
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dal  goveroment.  Treasure-trove  was,  in  those  times, 
considered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe.  It  consisted  in 
such  treasure  as  was  found  con<peaIed  in  the  earth, 
and  to  which  no  particular  person  could  prove  any 
right.  This  was  regarded,  in  those  times,  ais  so  im- 
portant an  object,  that  it  was  always  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  sovereign,  and  neither  to  the  finder 
nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  unless  the  right  to 
it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  .latter  by  an  express 
clause  in  his  charter.  It  was  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  with- 
out a  special  clause  in  the  charter,  were  never  sup- 
posed to  be  comprehended  in  the  general  grant  of 
the  lands,  though  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and 
coal,  were  as  things  of  smaller  consequence. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  Money f  considered  as  a  particular  Branch  of  the  general 
Stock  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Expense  of  maintaining  the 
National  Capital, 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  First  Book,  that  the  price 
of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  resolves  itself 
into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays  the  wages  of 
the  la.bour,  another  the  profits  of  the  stock,  and  a 
third  the  rent  of  the  land  which  had  been  employed 
in  producing  and  bringing  them  to  market :  that 
there  are,  indeed,  some  commodities  of  which  the 
price  is  made  up  of  two  of  those  parts  only,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock.;,  and  a 
very  few  in  which  it  consists  altogether  in  one,  the 
wages  of  labour ;  but  that  the  price  of  every  com- 
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extent  and  equally  good  ground,  but  not  furnished 
wkh  equal  conveniences.  In  manufactures,  the 
same  number  of  hai^ds,  assisted  with  the  best  ma- 
chinery, will  work  up  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  with  more  imperfect  instruments  of 
trade.  The  expense  which  is  properly  laid  out 
upon  a  fixed  capital  of  any  kind,  is  always  repaid 
with  great  profit,  and  increases  the  annual  produce 
by  a  much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  support 
which  such  improvements  require.  This  support, 
however,  still  requires  a  certain  portion  of  that  pro- 
duce. A  certain  quantity  of  materials,  and  the  la- 
bour of  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  both  of  which 
might  have  been  immediately  employed  to  augment 
the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the  subsistence  and 
conveniences  of  the  society,  are  thus  diverted  to  an* 
other  employment,  highly  advantageous  indeed,  but 
still  diflTerent  from  this  one.  It  is  upon  this  account 
that  all  such  improvements  in  mechanics,  as  enable 
the  same  number  of  workmen  to  perform  an  equal 
quantity  of  work  with  cheaper  and  simpler  machin- 
ery than  had  been  usual  before,  are  always  regard^ 
as  advantageous  to  every  society.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  materials,  and  the  labour  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  workmen,  which  had  before  been  employed  in 
supporting  a  more  oomplex  and  expensive  machinery, 
can  afterwards  be  applied  to  augment  the  quantity 
of  work  which  that  or  any  other  machinery  is  useful 
only  for  performing.  The  undertaker  of  some  gre^t 
manufactory,  who  employs  a  thousand  a-year  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  machinery,  if  he  can  reduce' this 
expense  to  five  hundred,  will  naturally  employ  the 
other  five  hundred  in  purchasing  an  additional  quan- 
tify of  materials;,  to  be  wrought  up  by  an  additional 
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number  of  workmen.  The  quantity  of  that  work, 
therefore,  which  his  machinery  was  useful  only  for 
performing,  will  naturally  be  augmented,  and  with 
it  all  the  advantage  and  conveniency  which  the  so- 
ciety can  derive  from  that  work. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed  capital  in 
a  great  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared  to 
that  of  repairs  in  a  private  estate.  The  expense  of 
repairs  may  frequently  be  necessary  for  supporting 
the  produce  of  the  estate,  and  consequently  both 
the  gross  and  the  neat  rent  of  the  landlord.  When 
by  a  more  proper  direction,  however,  it  can  be 
diminished  without  occasioning  any  diminution  of 
produce,  the  gross  rent  remains  at  least  the  same 
as  before,  and  the  neat  rent  is  necessarily  aug- 
mented. 

But  though  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the 
fixed  capital  is  thus  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  society,  it  is  not  the  same  case 
with  that  of  maintaining  the  circulating  capital.  Of 
the  four  parts  of  which  this  latter  capital  is  com- 
posed, money,  provisions,  materials,  and  finished 
work,  the  three  last,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
are  regularly  withdrawn. from  it,  and  placed  either 
in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  society,  or  in  their  stock 
reserved  for  immediate  consumption.  Whatever 
portion  of  those  consumable  goods  is  not  employed 
in  maintaining  the  former,  goes  all  to  the  latter, 
and  makes  a  part  of  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society. 
The  maintenance  of  those  three  parts  of  the  circu- 
lating  capital,  therefore,  withdraws  no  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society, 
besides  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  fixed 
capital. 

B  2 
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The  circulating  capital  of  a  society  is  ia  this  re- 
spect different  from  that  of  an  individual.  That  of 
an  individual  is  totally  excluded  from  making  any 
part  of  his  neat  revenue,  which  must  consist  alto- 
gether in  his  profits.  But  though  the  circulating 
capital  of  every  individual  makes  a  part  of  that  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is  not  upon  that 
account  totally  excluded  from  making  a  part  like- 
wise of  their  neat  revenue.  Though  the  whole  * 
goods  in  a  merchant's  shop  must  by  no  means  be 
placed  in  his  own  stock  reserved  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, they  may  in  that  of  other  people,  who,  from 
a  revenue  derived  from  other  funds,  may  regularly 
replace  their  value  to  him,  together  with  its  profits, 
without  occasioning  any  diminution  either  of  his  ca- 
pital or  of  theirs. 

Money,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  the  circula- 
ting capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  maintenance 
can  occasion  any  diminution  in  their  neat  revenue.  • 
The  fixed  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  circulating 
capital  which  consists  in  money,  so  far  as  they  aOect 
the  revenue  of  the  society,  bear  a  very  great  resem- 
blance to  one  another. 

First,  as  those  machines  and  instruments  of  trade, 
&c.  require  a  certain  expense,  first  to  erect  them, 
and  afterwards  to  support  them,  both  which  expen- 
ses, though  they  make  a  part  of  the  gross,  are  de- 
ductions from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society ;  so 
the  stock  of  money  which  circulates  in  any  country 
must  require  a  certain  expense,  first  to  collect  it, 
and  afterwards  to  support  it ;  both  which  expenses, 
though  they  make  a  part  of  the  gross,  axe,  in  the 
same  manner,  deductions  from  the  neat  revenue  of 
the  society.     A  certain  quantity  of  very  valuable 
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materials,  gold  and  silver,  and  of  very  curious  la- 
bour, instead  of  augmenting  the  stock  reserved  for 
immediate  consumption,  the  subsistence,  convenien- 
cies,  and  amusements,  of  individuals,  is  employed  in 
supporting  that  great  but  expensive  instrument  of 
commerce,  by  means  of  which  every  individual  in 
the  society  has  his  subsistence,  conveniences,  and 
amusements,  regularly  distributed  to  him  in  their 
proper  |>roportions. 

Secondly,  as  the  machines  and  instruments  of  trade, 
&c.  which  compose  the  fixed  capital  either  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a  society,  make  no  part  either  of  the  gross 
or  of  the  neat  revenue  of  either;  so  money,  by  means 
of  which  the  whole  revenue  of  the  society  is  regularly 
distributed  among  all  its  different  members,  makes  it- 
self no  part  of  that  revenue.  The  great  wheel  of  circu- 
lation is  altogether  different  from  the  goods  which  are 
circulated  by  means  of  it.  The  revenue  of  the  so- 
ciety consists  altogether  in  those  goods,  and  not  in 
the  wheel  which  circulates  thepi.  In  computing 
eitiier  the  gross  or  the  neat  revenue  of  any  society, 
we  must  always,  from  their  whole  annual  circula- 
tion of  money  and  goods,  deduct  the  whole  value 
of  the  money,  of  which  not  a  single  farthing  can 
ever  make  any  part  of  either. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  which  can 
make  this  proposition  appear  either  doubtful  or  pa- 
radoxical. When  properly  explained'  and  under- 
stood, it  is  almost  self-evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  sum  of  money, 
we  sometimes  mean  nothing  but  the  metal  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  sometimes  we  include  in 
our  meaning  some  obscure  reference  to  the  goods 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it,  or  to  the  power 
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of  purchasing  which  the  possession  of  it  conveys. 
Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  circulating  money  of 
England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen  millions, 
we  mean  only  to  express  the  amount  of  the  metal 
pieces,  which  some  writers  have  computed,  or  rather 
have  supposed,  to  circulate  in  that  country.  But 
when  we  say  that  a  man  is  worth  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  we  mean  commonly  to  express,  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which  are  an- 
nually paid  to  him,  but  the  value  of  the  goods  which 
he  can  annually  purchase  or  consume;  we  mean 
commonly  to  ascertain  what  is  or  ought  to  be  his 
way  of  living,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in  which  he 
can  with  propriety  indulge  himself. 

When,  by  ^ny  particular  sum  of  money,  we  mean 
not  only  to  express  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  is  composed,  but  to  include  ill  its  signifi- 
cation some  obscure  reference  to  the  goods  which 
can  be  had  in  exchange  for  them,  the  wealth  or 
revenue  which  it  in  this  case  denotes,  is  equal 
only  to  one  of  the  two  values  which  are  thus  inti- 
mated somewhat  ambiguously  by  the  same  word, 
and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former, 
to  the  money's  worth  more  properly  than  to  the 
money. 

.  Thus,  if  a  guinea  be  the  weekly  pension  of  a  par- 
ticular person,  he  can  in  the  course  pf  the  week  pur- 
chase with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  subistence,  conve- 
niences, and  amusements.  In  proportion  as  this  quan- 
tity is  great  or  small,  so  are  his  real  riches,  his  real 
weekly  revenue.  His  weekly  revenue  is  certainly  not 
^qual  both  to  the  guinea  and  to  what  can  be  pur- 
^Jjased  with  it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  those  two 
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equal  values,  an^  to  the  latter  more  properly  than 
to  the  former^  to  the  guinea's  worth  rather  than  to 
the  guinea. 

If  the  pension  of  such  a  person  was  paid  to  him, 
not  in  gold,  but  in  a  weekly  bill  for  a  guinea,  his 
revenue  surely  would  not  so  properly  consist  in  the 
piece  of  paper,  as  in  what  he  could  get  for  it.  A 
guinea  may  be  considered  as  a  bill  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  upon  all 
the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  revenue 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid,  does  not  so  pro- 
perly consist  in  the  piece  of  gold,  as  in  what  he  can 
get  for  it,  or  in  what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it 
could  be  exchanged  for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill 
upon  a  bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  most 
useless  piece  of  paper. 

Though  the  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  the 
different  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  the  same 
manner,  may  be,  and  in  reidity  frequently  is,  paid 
to  them  in  money,  their  real  riches,  however,  the 
real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of  them  taken 
together,  must  always  be  great  or  small,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  consumable  goods  which 
they  can  all  of  them  purchase  with  this  money.. 
The  whole  revenue  of  all  of  them  taken  together 
is  evidently  not  equal  to  both  the  money  and  the 
consumable  goods,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of  tihose 
two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly  than  to 
the  former. 

Though  we  frequently,  therefore,  express  a  per- 
son's revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annually 
paid  to  him,  it  is  because  the  amount  of  those  pieces 
regulates  the  extent  of  his  power  of  purchasing,  or 
the  value  of  the  goods  which  he  can  annually  afford 
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to  consume.  We  still  consider  bi$  revenue  as  con- 
sisting in  this  power  of  purchasing  or  consuming, 
and  not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it. 

But  if.  this  As  sufl&ciently  evident,  even  with  re- 
gard to  an  individual,  it  is  still  more  so  with  re- 
gard to  a  society.  The  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
which  are  annually  paid  to  an  individual,  is  often 
precisely  equal  to  his  revenue,  and  is  upon  that 
acccount  the  shortest  and  best  expression  of  its  va- 
hie.  But  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  which 
circulate  in  a  society,  can  never  be  equal  to  the  re- 
venue of  all  its  members.  As  the  same  guinea  which 
pays  the  weekly  pension  of  one  man  to-day,  may 
pay  that  ©f  another  to-morrow,  and  that  of  a  tWrd' 
the  day  thereafter,  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
which  annually  circulate  in  any  country^  must  al- 
tf ays  be  of  much  less  value  than  the  whole  money 
pensions  annually  paid  with  them<  But  the  powCT 
of  purchasing,  or  the  goods  which  can  successively 
be  bought  with  the  whole  of  those  mohey  pqi^^ns^ 
as  they  are  successively  paid,  must  always  be  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  value  with  those  p^nsiocijs;  as 
must  likewise  be  the  revenue  of  the  diflSerent  per- 
sons ta  whom  they  are  paid.  That  revenuej^  th^ye-^ 
fove,  cannot  consist  in  those  metal  ptteces,  oi  which 
the  amoimt  is  so  much  inferior  to  its  value,  but  in 
the  power  of  purchasing,  in  the,  goods  whiei^  caoi 
successively  be  bought  with  them  as  they  ciBcuJat^ 
from  hand  to  hand. 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  circu^tion^ 
the  great  instrument  of  commerce,  like  all  ot;ber  in- 
strumients  of  trade,  though  it  B^ke$  a.  pert,  and  a 
very  valuable  part,  of  the  capital,  makes  no  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  society  to  which  it  belongs;  and 
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though  the  metal  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  in 
tbe  course  of  their  annual  circulation,  distribute  to 
every  man  the  revenue  which  properly  belongs  to 
turn,  they  make  themselves  no  part  of  that  revenue. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  maqhines  and  instruments 
of  trade,  &c.  which  conapose  the  fixed  capital,  bear 
this  .further  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  circulat- 
ing capital  which  consists  in  money ;  that  as  every 
saving  in  the  expense  of  erecting  and  supporting 
those  machines,  which  does  not  diminish  the  pro- 
ductive powars  of  labour^  is  an  improvement  of  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  society ;  so  every  saving  in  the 
expense  of  collecting  and  supporting  that  part  of 
the  circuJ^ating  capital  which  consists  in  money,  is 
W  Hapi!oveiaent  of  exactly  the  same  kind. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious^  and  it  has  partly  too  been 
explained  already,  in  what  numner  every  saving  in 
the  e3|^ense  of  sqfqportipg  the  fixed  capital  is  an  im- 
proF^odent  of  the  nmt  revewie  of  the  spciety.  The 
whole  capital  of*the  undertaker  of  every  work  is  ne- 
cessarily divftded  between  his  fixed  and  hi&  eiiculat- 
mg  eapilat  While  his  whole  c^tal  remains  the 
USDM,  the  smaller  the  one  part,  the  greater  mus*  ne- 
Qe«»arily  be.  the  other.  It  is  the  circulating  capital 
wbbi^  furnishes;  the  materials  and  wages^  of  labour, 
aad  puts  industry  into  motion.  Every  saving,  thei^ 
fwei  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed  cap*- 
tal»  which  does  not  diminish  the  productive  powers 
^  labowr^  must  increase  the  fund  which  puts  indus- 
try int#  motion^  and  consequently  the  aaiwal  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour,  the  real  revenue  of  every 
Mciety. 

Tbe  substltuti^i  of  pi^r  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
siltv^ff  BSM>ney^  replaces  a  very  expensive  instrument 
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of  commerce  with  one  much  less  costly,  and  some- 
times equally  convenient.  Circulation  comes  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  costs  less  both 
to  erect  and  to'  maintain  than  the  old  one.  But  in 
what  manner  this  operation  is  performed,  and  in 
what  manner  it  tends  to  increase  either  the  gross 
or  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society,  is  not  altogether 
sD  obvious,  and  may  therefore  require  some  further 
explication. 

There  are  several  different  sorts  of  paper  money; 
but  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are 
the  species  which  is  best  known,  and  which  seems 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  have 
such  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence 
of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  believe  that  he  is  always 
^•eady  to  pay  upon  demand  such  of  his  promissory 
notes  as  are  likely  to  be  at  any  time  presented  to 
him,  those  notes  come  to  have  the  same  currency  as 
gold  and  silver  money,  from  the  confidence  that  such 
money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  customers 
his  own  promissory  notes,  to  the  extent,  we  shall 
suppose,  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  As  those 
notes  serve  all  the  purposes  of  money,  his  debtors 
pay  him  the  same  interest  as  if  he  had  lent  them  so 
much  money.  This  interest  is  the  source  of  his  gain. 
Though  some  of  those  notes  are  continually  coming 
back  upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them  continue 
to  circulate  for  months  and  years  together.  Though 
he  has  generally  in  circulation,  therefore,  notes  to 
the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  may,  frequently, 
be  a  sufficient  provision  for  answering  occasional  de- 
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mands.  By  this  operation,  therefore,  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  gold  and  silver  perform  all  the  func- 
tions which  a  hundred  thousand  could  otherwise  have 
performed.  The  same  exchanges  may  be  made,  the 
same  quantity  of  consumable  goods  maybe  circulated 
and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers,  by  means 
of  his  promissory  notes,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  as  by  an  equal  value  of  gold  and 
silver  money.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and 
silver,  therefore,  can  in  this  manner  be  spared  from 
the  circulation  of  the  country ;  and  if  diflFerent  opera^ 
tions  of  the  same  kind  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
carried  on  by  many  diflferent  banks  and  bankers,  the 
whole  circulation  may  thus  be  conducted  with  a  fifth 
part  only  of  the  ^old  and  silver  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  requisite. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  whole  cir- 
culating money  of  some  particular  country  amounted, 
at  a  particular  time,  to  one  million  sterling,  that  sum 
being  then  sufficient  for  circulating  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour ;  let  us  suppose, 
too,  that  some  time  thereafter,  different  banks  and 
bankers  issued  promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bear- 
er, to  the  extent  of  one  million,  reserving  in  their 
different  coffers  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
answering  occasional  demands;  there  would  remain 
therefore,  in  circulation,  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  gold  and  silver,  and  a  million  of  bank 
notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  pa- 
per and  money  together.  But  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  had  before  re- 
quired only  one  million  to  circulate  and  distribute  it 
to  its  proper  consumers,  and  that  annual producecan- 
not  be  immediately  augmented  by  those  operations  of 
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banking.  One  million,  therefore,  will  be  sufficient  to 
tdrculate  it  after  them.  The  goods  to  be  bought  and 
sokL  being  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the  same 
quantity  of  money  will  be  sufficient  for  buying  and 
selling  them.  The  channel  of  circalation,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  such  an  expression,  will  remain  precisely 
the  same  as  before.  One  million  we  have  supposed 
sufficient  to  fill  that  channel.  Whatever,  therefore, 
is  poured  into  it  beyond  this  sum,  cannot  run  into 
it,  but  mnst  overflow.  One  milKon  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  therefore,  must  overflow,  that  sum 
being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country.  But  though  this  sum 
cannot  be  employed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sent 
abroad,  in  order  to  seek  that  profitable  employment 
which  it  cannot  find  at  home.  But  the  paper  cannot 
go  abroad ;  because  at  a  distance  from  the  banks 
which  issue  it,  and  from  the  country  in  which  pay- 
ment of  it  can  be  exacted  by  law,  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived in  common  payments.  Gold  and  silver,  there- 
fore, to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  wiH  be  sent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of 
home  circulation  will  remain  filled  with  amtHioit 
of  paper,  instead  of  a  miUion  of  those  metals  which 
filled  it  before. 

&it  though  so  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
is  thus  sent  abroad,,  we  must  not  imagine  that  it  is 
sent  abroad  for  notking,  or  tkat  its  prcipietors  make  , 
a  present  of  it  to  fioreign  hatidns.  They  will  ex- 
change it  for  foreign  goods  of  some  kind  ov  another 
in  order  to  supply  the  consumption  either  of  some 
other  foreign  country,  ot  of  their  own. 
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If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  goods  in  one  fo- 
reign country,  in  order  to  si^iply  the  consumption 
of  another,  or  in  what  is  caUed  the  carrying  trade, 
whatever  profit  they  make  will  be  in  addkion  to  the 
neat  revenue  of  their  own  country.  It  is  like  a  new- 
fund,  created  for  carrying  on  a  new  trade ;  domestic 
business  being  now  transacted  by  paper,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  being  converted  into  a  fund  for  this  new 
trade. 

If  they  employ  it  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for 
home  <^ou6umption,  they  may  either,  first,  purcha^ 
such  goods  as  are  likely  to  be  consumed  by  idle  peo- 
ple who  produce. nothing,  such  as  foreign  wines,  fo- 
reign silks,  &c.  or,  secondly,  they  may  purchase  an 
additional  stock  of  materials,  tools,  and  provisions, 
in  order  to  maintain  and  employ  an  additional  num^ 
ber  of  industrious  people,  who  re-produce,  with  a 
profit,  the  v^e  of  their  annual  consumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  first  way,  it  pro- 
motes prodigality,  increases  expense  and  consump- 
tion, without  increasing  production,  or  establishing 
any  permanent  fund  for  supporting  that  expense^ 
and  is  in  every  respect  hurtful  to  the  society. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  second  way,  it  pro- 
motes industry;  and  though  it  increases  the  con- 
sumption of  the  society,  it  provides  a  permanent 
fund  for  supporting  that  omsumption ;  the  people 
who  consume  re-producing,  with  a  profit,  the  whole 
value  of  their  annual  consumption.  The  gross  re- 
venue of  the  society,  the  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour,  is  increased  by  the  whole  value 
which  the  labour  of  those  workmen  adds  to  the 
materials  upon  which  they  are  employed,  and  their 
neat  revenue  by  what  remains  of  tWs  value,  after 
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deducting  what  is  necessary  for  supporting  the  tools 
and  instruments  of  their  trade. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  which, 
being  forced  abroad  by  those  operations  of  banking, 
is  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home 
consumption,  is,  and  must  be,  employed  in  purchas- 
ing those  of  this  second  kind,  seems  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  almost  unavoidable.  Though  some  par- 
ticular men  may  sometimes  increase  their  expense 
very  considerably,  though  their  revenue  does  not 
increase  at  all,  we  may  be  assured  that  no  class  or 
order  of  men  ever  does  so ;  because,  though  the 
principles  of  common  prudence  do  not  always  go- 
vern the  conduct  of  every  individual,  they  always 
influence  that  of  the  majority  of  every  class  or  or- 
der. But  the  revenue  of  idle  people,  considered  as 
a  class  or  order,  cannot,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be 
increased  by  those  operations  of  banking.  Their 
expense  in  general,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  in- 
creased by  them,  though  that  of  a  few  individuals 
among  them  may,  and  in  reality  sometimes  is.  The 
demand  of  idle  people,  therefore,  for  foreign  goods, 
being  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  before, 
a  very  small  part  of  the  money  which,  being  forced 
abroad  by  those  operations  of  banking,  is  employed 
in  purchasing  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption, 
is  likely  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  those  for  their 
use.  The  greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be  des- 
tined for  the  employment  of  industry,  and  not  for 
the  maintenance  of  idleness. 

When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  industry  which 
the  circulating  capital  of  any  society  can  employ,  we 
ipust  always  have  regard  to  those  parts  of  it  only 
which  consist  in  provisions,  materials,  and  finished 
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work;  the  other,  which  consists  in  money,  and 
which  serves  only  to  circulate  those  three,  must  al- 
ways be  deducted.  In  order  to  put  industry  into 
motion,  three  things  are  requisite ;  materials  to  work 
upon,  tools  to  work  with,  and  the  wages  or  recom- 
pence  for  the  sake  of  which  the  work  b  done.  Mo- 
ney is  neither  a  material  to  work  upon,  nor  a  tool  to 
work  with ;  and  though  the  wages  of  the  workman 
are  conunonly  paid  to  him  in  money,  his  real  reve- 
nue, like  that  of  all  other  men,  consists,  not  in  the 
money,  but  in  the  money's  worth ;  not  in  the  metal 
pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for  them. 

The  quantity  of  industry  which  any  capital  can 
employ,  must  evidently  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
workmen. whom  it  can  supply  with  materials,  tools, 
and  a  maintenance  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the . 
work.  Money  may  be  requisite  for  purchasing  the^ 
materials  and  tools  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  workmen ;  but  the  quantity  of  in- 
dustry which  the  whole  capital  can  employ,  is  cer- 
tainly not  equal  both  to  the  money  which  purchases, 
and  to  the  materials,  tools,  and  maintenance,  which 
are  purchased  with  it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of 
those  two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly 
than  to  the  former. 

When  paper  is  substituted  in  the  room  of  gold 
and  silver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  the  whole  circulating 
capital  can  supply,  may  be  increased  by  the  whole 
value  of  gold  and  silver  which  used  to  be  employed 
in  purchasing  them.  The  whole  value  of  the  great 
wheel  of  circulation  and  distribution  is  «added  to  the 
goods  which  are  circi^lated  and  distributed  by  means 
ef  it.     The  operation,  in  some  measure,  resembles 
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that  of  the  undertaker  of  some  gr«it  work,  who,  in 
consequence  of  some  improvement  in  mechanics, 
takes  down  his  old  machinery,  and  adds  the  diffi^^ 
ence  between  its  price  and  that  of  the  new  ito  his 
circulating  capital,  to  the  fund  from  which  he  fur- 
nishes materials  and  wages  to  his  woi^kmen. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  mo- 
ney of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
annual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  determine.  It  has  been  compu- 
ted by  different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tefith,  at  a 
twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth,  part  of  that  vahie.  But 
how  small  soever  the  proportion  which  the  circula- 
ting mopey  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce,  as  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a 
small  part,  of  that  produce,  is  ever  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  always  bear  a  very 
considerable  proportion  to  that  part.  Whjen,  there- 
fore, by  the  substitution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver necessary  for  circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps, 
a  fifth  part  of  the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  other  four-fifths  be 
added  to  the  funds  which  are  destined  for  the  maki- 
tenance  of  industry,  it  must  make  a  very  consider- 
able addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  industry,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  prodiuce  of 
land  and  labour. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  been  perform0d  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  erection  of  new  banking  companies  in 
ailmost  every  considerable  town,  and  even  in  some 
country  villages.  The  effects  of  it  liave  been  precise^ 
ly  those  above  described.  The  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  almost  entirely  carried  &n  by  means  of  the  pa- 
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per  of  those  diflEerent  banking  companies,  witk  which 
purchases,  ftitd  paymeats  of  all  kinds  are  commonly 
made.  SiWer  very  seldom  i^q>ears,  exeept  m  the 
chang^e  of  a  twenty  shillibg  bank  note,  and  gold  still 
sekfamier.  But  though  the  conduct  of  all  those  dif« 
ferent  companies  has  not  been  unexceptioilable,  and 
has  aocerdiagly  requiredan  act  of  parliament  to  re- 
gulate it,r' the  country,  notwithrtaAding,  has  evident- 
ly derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glds^ 
gow  cbuUed  in  about  fifteen  years  after  the  first 
erectioa  of  the  banks  there ;  and  that  the  trade  of 
Sootllaiiid  has  more  than  quadrupled  since  the  fil*9t 
erection  of  the  two  puUic  banks  at  Edinlmrgh;  of 
which  tbe  one,  called  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  es- 
tablished, by  act  of  parliament  in  I695,  the  other, 
cdOed  the  Royal  Bank,  by  royal  charter  in  1727. 
Whelh^  the  trade,  etiher  of  Scotland  in  general,  or 
of  the  .city  of  Glasgow  in  particuhir,  has  really  in- 
creased in  so  great  a  proportion*,  during  so  short  a 
period^  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  If  either  of  them 
has  increased  in  this  proportion,  it  seems  to  be  an 
efiect  toofgreat  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sole  ope- 
ratiim  of  tUs  cause.-  That  the  trade  and  industry  of 
Scotlaad^  however,  have  increased  very  considerably 
duri^  thik  period,  and  that  the  banks  have  contribu- 
ted a  good  deal  to  this  increase,  cannot  be  doubted. 
.  The  vaftuebf  the  silver  money  which  circulated 
in  Scotland  before  the  union  in  1707»  and  which, 
immediate^  after  it,  was  brought  into  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  ia.  order  to  be  recoined,  amounted  t€r 
411,1172.  10^.  9i?.  sterling.  No  account  has  been 
get  of  the  gold  coin ;  but  it  appears  from  the  an- 
cient accoutits  of  the  mint  of  Scotland,  that  the  va- 
VOL.  n.  c 
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lue  of  tke  goM  antiuaBy  coined  sofnewhat  escceed'ed 
tbat  of  the  sihrar  ^.  Tbeife  were  a  goodmmij  peo^ 
pie  too  upon  this  occanoB,  w^ho,  £rom  a  diflblence  of 
repayixiffiiit,.  did  joot  faring  theiir  siWer  int<»  tbebank 
of  Scotland;  £md  there  wa%  bewks^  some  Efit^Ssh 
coin,  whk&  was  obot  cdUed  in«  The  whole  valtae  of 
the  goM  and  siiveiv  therefore,  which  drcultlied  iit' 
Scotland  before  the  onion,  cannot  be  estinaated  a€ 
less  than  a  nuUion  sterling,  il  seems  to  karre  con- 
stituted almost  the  whoie  circubition  of  tbatcOuw^; 
for  though  the  circatatiim'Ofi  the  hank  of  Scotland, 
which  had  then  no  rival,  was  considerable^  it  seems 
to  haye  made  but  s^  ver}!;  small  part  of  the  wholev 
In  the  present  times,  the  wibd^  dnicubtion  (rf*  Sbot- 
land  canoot  be  estimated  at  Iess>  than  twii  BiilUons, 
of  which  that  part  whioh  consists  in  gold  and  ^iver, 
most  probably,  does  not  amoumt  to  hatf  a^  million. 
But  though  the  curculatiag  gold:  ajid.  silver  of  iSteot-* 
lajad  have  suffered  so  great  a  diminutidn  during  this 
period,  its  real  riches  and  prosperity  do  not  appear 
to  have  suffased  any.  its  agriculture,  laanufkctures, 
add  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  pDoduceof  hs 
land  and  labou^»  have  evidently  been  imgmeated. 

It  is  chi^^  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  that 
is,  by  advancing  money  upon  thent  before  liiey  are 
due«  that  the  gt ea^r  part  of  hanks  and  backers 
isi^ue  thisir  promifiiory  m^tes.  They  deduct  ajtway^ 
lipoid  whatever  sum  they  advance  the  l^^al  interest 
till  the  bill  shfifl  beeome  due.  The  payment  of  the 
1^,  wh^nit  becomes  due^  repla^oes  tothe  b«dc  the- 
%aiue  oi^whathjad  be^n  advanced;  togetdier  witba. 
cjieair  profit  of  the  interest.    The  hankie,  wMad^ 

■      .   '   '  '■■'■■■■ ■  I — I ■  I  }"* 

^ See  Rttd4ipw»i's Prefa^^ tp  Ande^soA's Diplomftt^&c.  Scpjiar. 
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tances  t6  the  merchant  whose  Inll  he  discounts,  not 
gold  and  Mver,  but  his  cfwn  promissorf  notes,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  discount  to  a  greatei- 
amount  by  the  ^hole  value  of  his  promissory  m)tes, 
which  he  finds,  by  experience,  are  commonly  in  cir- 
culation. He  h  therd>y  enabled  to  make  his  clear 
gafai  of  interest  on  so  much  a  larger  sum. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  present  is 
not  very  great,  was  stiH  more  inconsiderable  when 
the  ttro  flrit  banking  companieit  were  established; 
and  tliose  companies  would  have  had  but  Kftle  trade, 
had  they  confined  their  busine^  to  the  discouhtirig 
of  bills  of  ejtchange.  They  invented,  therefore,  an*- 
other  method  of  issuing  their  promissory  notes  *,.  by 
graMing  what  they  caH  cash-^accomits,  that  is,  by 
giving  credit,  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  sum  (two 
oir  thrfee  thousand  pounds  for  example),  to  any  in- 
dividual who  could  procure  two  persons  of  undoubt- 
td  d*dlt  and  good  landed  estate  to  become  surety 
for  Wm,  that  whatever  money  should  be  advanced 
to'  him,  ^thitt  the  inta  for  whidh  the  credit  had 
bten  given,  should  be  repaid  upon  demand,  together 
with  thetegil  interest.  Credits  of  this  kind  are,  I 
believe,  commonly  granted  by  banks  and  bankers  in 
all  different  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  easy  terms 
upon  ^i^ch  the  Scotch^  banking  comrpanies  accept 
of  rtp^tocltft  are,  so  far  as  I  kttoW,  peculiar  t6 
thMH,  atid^have  periiaps  been  the  principal  cause, 
both  iff"  thef  glr^at  ti*ade  df  those  <!rompattles,  and 
of  tfe^  Bhiefit  which  the  country  has  received  from 
it.       •  -'--  ■-."•'  ^     ' 

Whoieftr^  ha»  a  credit  of-  this  kin  J  with  one  of 
thcisA^  Vtomjjatiies,  lAnd  borrows  *  thottsind  pounds' 
VijftHi  it,' ^f6t  Maniple,  may  repay  this  sum  piece- 

c2 
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meal,  by  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  at  a  time,  the 
company  discounting  a  proportionable  part,  of  the 
interest  of  the  great  sum^  from  the  day  on  which 
each  of  those  small  sums  is  paid  in,  till  the  whole 
be  in  this  manner  repaid.  All  merchants^  there^ 
£3re,  and  almost  all  men  of  business,  find  it  con- 
venient to  keep  such  cash^accounts  with  them,  and 
are  thereby  interested  to  promote  the  trade  of  those 
companies,  by  readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all  pay- 
ments, and  by  encouraging  all  those  with  whom  they 
have  any  influence  to  do  the  same.  The  banks, 
when  their  customers  apply  to  them  for  money, 
generally. advance  it  to  them  in  their  own  promis- 
sory notes.  These  the  merchants  pay  away  to  the 
n^nufacturers  for  goods,  the  manufacturers  to  the 
farmers  for  materials  and  {H^ovisions,  the  farmers  to 
their  landlords  for  rent ;  the  landlords  rqpay  them 
to  the  mercl^mts  for  the  conveniencies  and  luxu- 
^es  with  which  they  supply  them,  and  the  merchants 
again  return  them  to  the  banks,  in  order  to  balance 
their  cash-accounts,  or  to  replace  what  thesy  may 
have  borrowed  of  them ;  and  thus  almost  the  whole 
money  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  by 
means  of  them.  •  Hence  the  great  trade  of  those 
companies. 

K  By  means  of  those  cash*  accounts^  .every  merchant 
can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade 
than  he  otherwise  could  do.  K  tl^iere.  are  t^o  jx^V' 
chants,  one  in  London,  and  the  other  in  JBdinburgh, 
who  employ  equal,  stocks  in  ,the  same  branch  of 
trade,  the  Edinburgh  merchant  can,  without  im- 
prudence,, carry  on  a.  greater  trade,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  people,  than  the 
London  merchant     The  London  m.ercl^ant.  must 
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always  keep  by  him  a  consideraMe  sum  of  money, 
either  ih  his  otrn  coffers,  or  in  those  of  his  banker, 
who  gives  him  no  interest  for  it,  in  order  to  answer 
the-  demandsi  continually  coming  upon  him  for  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  which  he  purchases  upon  ci^edit. 
Let  the  ordinary  amount  of  this  sum  be  supposed  five 
hundred  pounds :  the  value  of  the  goods  in  his  ware- 
house must  always  be  less,  by  five  hundred  pounds, 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  he  not  been  obliged 
to  keep  such  a  sum  unemployed.  Let  us  suppose 
that  he  generally  disposes  of  his  whole  stock  upon 
hand,  or  of  goods  to  the  value  of  hi^  whole  stock 
upon  hand,  once  in  the  year.  By  being  obliged  to 
keep  so  great  a  sum  unemployed,  he  must  sell  in  a 
year  five  hundred  pounds  worth  less  goods  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.  His  annual  profits 
must  be  less  by  all  that  he  could  have  made  by 
the  sale  of  five  hundred  pounds  worth  more  goods ; 
and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  preparing 
his  goods  for  the  market  must  be  less  by  all  those 
that  five  hundred  pounds  more  stock  could  have 
employed.  The  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
other  hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed  for  an- 
swering such  occasional  demands.  When  they  ac- 
tually come  upon  him,  he  satisfies  them  from  his 
cash-account  with  the  bank,  and  gradually  replaces 
the  suiii  borrowed  with  the  money  or  paper  whicli 
comes  in  from  the  occasional  sales  of  his  goods. 
With  the  same  stock,  therefore,  he  can,  without 
imprudence,  have  at  all  times  in  his  warehouse  a 
larger  quantity  of  goods  than  the  London  mer- 
chant ;  and  can  thereby  both  make  a  greater  pro-' 
fit  himself,  and  give  constant  employment  to  a 
greater  number  of  industrious  people  who  prepare 
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those  goods  for  the  market.  Hence  the  great  bene- 
fit which  the  country  has  derived  from  this  tradjft. 

The  faciUty  of  discounting  Wlls  of  exchaage,  it 
may  be  thought,  indeed,  gives  the  English  merchants 
a  conveniency  equivalent  to  the  cash  accounts  of  the 
Scotch  merchants.  But  the  Scotch,  marchantts,  it 
must  be  remembered,  can  discount  their  bills  of 
^change  as  easily  as  the  English  merchants ;  amd 
have,  besides,  the  additional  conveniency  of  their 
cash^accounts. 

The  whole  pager  money  of  every  kind  which  can 
easily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  can  exKJeed 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  sibrer,  of  which  it  sup- 
plies the  i^ace,  or  which  (the  commerce  being  sup- 
posed the  same)  would  w<mlat«  there,  if  there  wa$ 
po  paper  pioftey*  If  twenty  filing  notesi,  for  ex- 
ample, j^re  tl^^  lowest  peper  money  current  in  Scot- 
land, the  whole  of  that  currency  which  can  easily 
circulate  there,  cannot  e:i^o^  the  wm  of  gold  and 
silver  which  would  be  necf^si^ry  for  transc^^ting  the 
ai^piia}  exchanges  of  twenty  shillings  value  and  up- 
irardif  usually  transacted  within  that  eomitry* 
Should,  the  circulating  paper  at  any  tiine  ei^ceed 
that  su^^,  s»  the  excess  could  neither  be  sent  ^oa4 
WV  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  cpv^Ptry, 
it  n^ust  ionnediately  return  upop  the  b^nk^  to  be 
^changed  for  gold  and  silver.  Many  people  wonki 
imn^i^tely  perceive  that  they  had  OMr^  of  tbis^  pa- 
per tha^  wa«^  necessary  fas  transsbeting  their  bMsj^^> 
^t  hom^ ;  fm^m  they  could  wt  ?end  it  abroad,  thej* 
vauW  iHHne*ately  49mm4  payment  of  it  frop^  th^ 
bs^^ks^  Wh^n  thui  superfluoua  paper  wa»  eqnvef  tecl 
into  gold  aod  silver^  they  cqu14  easily  fi^d,  a  .WeiW 
it,  by  «e»diiig  it  abroe4;  but  they  couW  find  nme 
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m^Ue  it  rrtnraied  in  tji^  shape  of  pap^.  There 
woidi  immediatelj^  tJierefore,  be  a  run  np0tk  the 
basks  to  th^  wh<^  extent  of  tiiis  raperfiuous  pa- 
^r,  ami  if  they  sfaowM  any  d^calty  or  badcward- 
nete  in  payment,  to  a  much  greater  e^cteht;  the 
afastm  which  tfaiB  tronld  iiocaaioii  neciosdalfly  in^ 
t^reasi^^  the  ran. 

Over  and  above  the  expCMses  which  are  ^otkllttGti 
to  every  i)ji»ieh  of  tMde,  such  as  the  expense  ^ 
iense^rent,  the  wage^  of  serrants^  derl^  account- 
ants, &0.  the  expetm^  pecidiai:  to  a  bank  consist;  ^ 
chiefly  in  two  articles :  firsil,  hi  tibe  expense  of  keep^ 
hag  at  afl  times  in  its  ccfSer^  for  anaireiing  the  oc- 
cmiamA  demands  of  the  hcMens  of  its  notes,  ^  lat*g^ 
smn  of  money,  of  Wiiich  it  laaes  the  interest ;  mid, 
secondly^  in  the  ei^ense  ^  rcpleniidihig  those  t^ 
iers  88  fessi  as  they  are  ^m^ptied  by  ai^weiing  such 
occasional  denua^. 

A  bankiiig  company  which  imies  more  pt^&t 
than  can  be  employed  in  the  circniation  of  the 
t^oumtiry,  and  of  whkh  the  excess  is  'eontiilttalfy'  re^ 
turning  upon  them  fmt  payment,  ought  to  inereaas 
the  qaaniitf  of  gold  and  silvei*  which  they  keep 
.at  £dl  times  in  their  coffin  not  oriy  in  propcnrtioik 
to  this  excessive  increase  of  thar  circulatiohi,  but 
in  si  much  greater  prof^iniioki ;  their  noted  i^urht- 
ing  tqion  them  flbadi  faster  than  ih  proportion  to 
the  excess  of  their  <iuanitity%  Such  a  oompiuiy, 
therefore,  oil§^  to  inCren^  the  Btst  Article  of  theii* 
exp^ftse,  not  oniy  in  proportion  to  this  foreed  in- 
crease of  theil*  bmdness,  but  in  a  mvich  greater  pr^ 
portioau 

Tlie  coffiets  of  neb  a  company,  too,  though  they 
flight  to  be  iUlad  mmsh  fuller^,  yet  must  empty 
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themselves  mtich  faster  than  if  their  business  was 
confined  within  more  reasonable  bounds,  and  must 
require  not  only  a  more  violent,  but  a  more  con- 
stant and  uninterrupted  exertion  of  expense,  in  or- 
der to  replenish  them.  The  coin  too,  which  is  thus 
continually  drawn  in  such  large  quantities  from  their 
coffers,  cannot  be  employed  in  the  dreulation  of  the 
country.  It  comes  in  place  of  a  paper  which  is  over 
and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  that  circulation, 
and  is,  therefore,  over  and  above  what  can  be  em- 
ployed in  it  too. ,  Biit  as  that  coin  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  idle,  it  must,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  find  that  profitable  em- 
{>loyment  which  it  cannot  find  at  home ;  and  this 
continual  exportation  of  gold  and  silver^  by  en- 
Jhancing  the  difficulty,  must  necessarily  enhance  still 
Xartb^r  the  expense  of  the  bank,  in  finding  new  gold 
and  silver  in  order  to  replenish  those  coffers,  whifch 
^mpty  themselves  so  very  rapidly.  Such  a  company 
therefore,  must,  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increase 
4}f  their  business,  increase  the  second  article  of  their 
expense  still  more  than  the  first. 
:  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  paper  of  a  particular 
ibank,  which  the  circulation  of  thfe  country  ^an  ea- 
sily jJi^orb  and  employ,  amounts  exactly  to  forty 
thousand  pounds;  and  that  for  answering  occasional 
^mands,  this  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  at  all  times  in 
jts  coffers  ten  thqusand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver. 
Should  this  bank  attempt  to  circulate  fovty-fcmr 
thousand  pounds,  the  four  tlumsand  pounds  wlpch 
^re.  over  and  above  what  the  circulation  can  easily 
absorb  and  employ,  will  return  upon  it  aUnost  as 
fast  as  they  are  issued.  For  answering  occasional 
demands^  therefore,  this  bank  ought  tekeep  at  bU 
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times  in  its  coffers,  not  eleven  thousand  pounds  on- 
ly, but  fourteen  thousand  pounds.  It  will  thus  gdn 
nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  four  thousand  {k>unds 
excessive  circulation ;  and  it  will  lose  the  whole  ex- 
pense  of  continually  collecting  four  thousand  pounds 
in  gold  and  silver,  which  will  be  continually  going 
out  of  -its  coffers  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  into 
them. 

Had^very  particular  hanking  company  always  un- 
ilerstood  and  attended  to  its  own  particular  interest, 
the  circulation  never  could  have  been  overstocked 
with  paper  money.  But  every  particular  banking 
company  has  not  always  understood  or  attended  to 
its  own  particular  interest,  and  the  circulation  has 
frequently  been  overstocked  with  paper  money. 

By  issuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of  which 
tlie  excess  was  continually  returning,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  the  bank  of  England 
was  for  many  years  together  obliged  to  coin  gold 
to  ihe  extent  of  between  e^ht  hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  a  million  a-year;  or,  at  an  average, 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  For 
this  great  coinage,  the  bank  (in  consequence  of  the 
worn  and  degraded  state  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
fallen  a  few  years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged  to  pur- 
chase gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of  four  pounds 
«m  ounce,  which  it  soon  after  issued  in  coin  at 
S/.  17^.  lOtd.  an  ounce,  losing  in  this  manner  be- 
tween two  jand  a  half  and  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
coini^  6f  so  very  large  a  sum.  Though  the  bank, 
therefore,  paid  no  seignorage,  though  the  govern- 
ment was  properly  at  the  expense  of  thi^  coinage, 
this  liberality  of  government  did  not  prevent  alto- 
gether the  ^peilse  of  the  bank. '   . 
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The  Scotch  banks,  in  coftsequeace  of  aa  eau)ess 
of  the  same  kind,  were  ail  obliged  to  ^oa^Iey  *con- 
stantly  agents  at  London  to  collect  hmhi^  for  thew, 
at  an  expense  which  was  seldom  below  one  aad  a 
half  or  two  per  cent.  This  money  was  sent  down 
by  the  wa^^n,  and  insured  .by  the  carriers  at  ^ 
additional  expense  of  three  ^art^s  per  cent,  or  fif- 
teen shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds.  Those  o^pente 
were  not  always  able  to  replenish  tfaecofii^s  nf  their 
employers  so  fast  as  tbey  were  emptied.  la  this 
case,  the  res9urce  of  the  banks  was»  ^  draw  ufioii 
their  correspondents  ia  London  biUs  of  e&chaiag^ 
to  the  extent  of  ike  sum  which  they  wa«(ted.  When 
those  correspondents  afterwards  drew  nyicm  tl^m  for 
the  payment  of  tlus  sum,  together  with  the  uiteiveiit 
and  a  commission,  some  of  those  banks,  from  the 
distress  into  which  their  excessive  cirpulM^ion  hid 
thrown  them,  bad  sometimes  no  other  means  of  sa- 
tisfy iqg  this  draught  but  by  drawing  a  second  d^ 
of  billsi  either  iq>on  the  samB^  or  up^i  some  other 
correspondents  in  London;  and  the  same  san^  or 
rather  bills  for  the  same  sma,  would  in  this  maaiier 
make  sometimes  more  than  two  or  three  Joarn^jnB : 
the  debtor  bank  payii^  ^ways  the  iati^est  aad 
commission  upon  the  whole  accumulated  spm. 
Even  those  Scotch  banks  which  never  distiugais^ 
ed  themselves  by  their  extreme  ino^rudenc^  weF^ 
sometimes  obliged  to  employ  this  ruinous  resourDe* 

The  gold  coin  which  w^  jnud  out>  eitb^  by  the 
bank  of  England  or  fay  the  Scotch  bimks»  ia  j^r 
change  for  that  part  of  their  pap^r  which  w^  ^^W 
and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  the  cireulatioa 
of  the  country,  being  likewise  over  and  above  wdbat 
could  be  employed  i%  that  ehrculatioii^  Was^  sQbm* 
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timeg  seat  abroad  in  the  ^lape  of  coin,  sometimes 
i»elted  down  and  sent  abroad  in  the  shupe^of  b^ 
Hon,  and  sometimes  melted  down  and  sotd  to  the 
bank  of  England  at  the  high  price  of  four  pomids 
an  ounce.  It  w^$  the  newest,  the  heaviest,  and  tiie 
best  pieces  on^y,  which  were  carefully  picked  mit  of 
tbewhc^eoin,  and  either  sent  ^road  or  melted  down. 
At  home,  and  while  they  remained  in  the  shape  of 
coin,  those  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more  value 
than  the  light;  but  they  were  of  more  value  abrcmd, 
or  when  melted  down  into  bulUon  at  home.  The 
1>ank  of  Bnglsuid,  notwithstanding  thdf  great  an* 
Bual  coinage,  found,  to  their  astonisbmeiatt,  that 
there  wasr  every  year  the  same  scarcity  of  coin  as 
there  Imd  been  the  year  before ;  and  that  notwith* 
standuQ^  the.gfeat  quantity  of  good  and  new  coin 
i^faii<^  was  every  year  issued  from  the  bank,  the 
9tiite  of  the  cmn,  instead  of  growing  better  aiid  bet« 
%^,  bee^fte  every  year  worse  and  worse.  Ev^y 
year  they  found  themselv^  under  the  neees^ty  of 
coining  nesarly  the  same  quantity  oi  gold  a»  they 
bad  coined  the  year  bef<if  e ;  and  from  the  continual 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  m  consequa^ce 
0f  tihe  eontmial  wearing  and  dij^i^  of  the 
com,  the  expense  of  this  greitt  annual  cmnage  I^ 
dime^  every  year,  great€4r  and  gfetA^r.  The  bank 
^  £nglan4».  it  h  to  be  ojfei^rved,  hy  ?«ppiying  its 
own  Qoffi^^wiUi  ootn,  is  imtirectljr  obliged  tei  supply 
the  wholdkin^nl)  into  which  ooii»  is-contimaJyty 
floilnmgliwtti  those  coffers  i«  a.^teat  vjuriety  of  ways* 
WItftkevier  titin,  thevefore,  .was  it^anted  to  support 
this  escesinte  circulation  both  ol  Scotch  and  £ng^ 
liik  pafitr  »aon^,  whatever  vaenttiea  this  excessive 
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circulation  occasioned  in  the  necessary  coin  of  the 
Iringdom,  the  bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  sup- 
ply  them.  The  Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of 
them  very  dearly  for  their  own  imprudence  and  in- 
attention; but  the  bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly, 
not  only  for  its  own  imprudence,  but  for  the  much 
greater  imprudence  of  almost  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  some  bold  pi^ojectors  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  was  the  original  cause 
of  this  excessive  circulation  of  paper  money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to  a 
merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  is  not  either 
the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades,  or  even  any 
considerable  part  of  that  capital ;  but  that  part  of  it 
only  which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep 
by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  answer- 
ing  occasional  demands.  If  the  paper  money  which 
the  bank  advances  never  exceeds  this  value,  it  c»h 
never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
would  necessarily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there 
was  no  paper  money;  it  can  never  exceed  the  quan- 
tity which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  easily 
absorb  and  employ. 

When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  mercliant  a  real  bill 
of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real 
debtor,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is 
really  paid  by  that  debtor ;  it  only  adv^ices  to  him 
apart  of  the  value  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  keep  by  him  uniemployed  and  in  ready 
money,  for  answering  occasional  demands.  The 
payment  of  the  bill,  when  itibecomesdue,  replaces 
to  the  bank  the  value  of  what  it  had  ^  advanced,  to- 
gether with  the  interest.     The  eotS&tt  of  the  batik j 
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SO  far  as  its  dealings  .^e  con^ned  to  sach  cust(miers» 
resemble  a  ii^g^r-^pond,  from:  which,  though  a  stream 
is  contin^all7;running  out,  yetaaother  is  continually 
nmnipg  in^  fyliy  equal  to  that  which  runs  out ;  so 
that,  withoi^  aay  further  care  or  attention,  the  pond 
Ice^psi  always  ^qua^y,  or  very  near  equally  full.  Little 
or  no  expense..caii  ever  be  i^eceasary  for  replenish- 
ing the  coffers  qf  ^uch  a  bank. 

A  merchant,  without  overrtradiag,  may  frequent- 
ly have  occ^lon  for  a  sum  of  ready  money,  even 
when  he  has  no  bills  to  discount.  When  a  bank, 
besides  discount^ig  his  bills,  advances  him  likewise, 
upon  such  occasions,  such  sums  upon  his  cash  ac- 
count, and  accepts  of  a  piece-meal  repayment,  as  the 
money  comes  in  from  the  occasional  sale  (rf*  his 
good3,  upon  the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  compa- 
nies of  Scotland;  it  dispenses  him  entirely  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  his  stock  by  him 
imemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  oc- 
casional demands.  When  such  demands  actually 
come  upon,  him,  he  can  amwer  them  sufficiently 
from  his,  cash-account.  The  bank,  however,  in 
in  dealing  with  such  customers,  oug^  to  observe 
with  gr^t  attention,  whether,  in  the  course  of  some 
short  period,  (of  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  months,  for 
example),  the  sum  of  the  repayments  which  it  com- 
monly receives  from  them,  is,  or  is  not,  fully, equal 
to  that  of  the  advances  which  it  commonly  makes 
to  them.  If,  within  the  course  of  such  short  pe- 
riods, the  sum  of  the  repay men|;i^  from  certai^^cus-^ 
tomers  is,  upon  most  occasions,  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  advances,  it  may  safely  continue  to  deal  with 
such  customers.  Though  the  stream  which  is  in 
this  cas^  co«i,tinually  running  out  from  its  coffers 
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may  be  very  large,  that  which  is  coHtiiiaany  run- 
nings into  them  must  be  at  least  equftliy  large;  s6 
that,  li^ithotit  ^ny  ftjrther  care  or  attention,  those 
coflfens  are  l&ely  to  be  always  equally  or  v^  near 
equally  full,  and  scarce  ever  to  requhie  any  extra- 
ordinary expence  to  replenish  them.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sum  of  the  repayments  ftom  cettaiii  other 
customers,  falls  commonly  very  much  short  of  the 
advanced  which  it  makes  to  them,  it  cannot  ^ith 
any  safety  continue  td  deal  with  such  customers,  at 
least  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  tMs  manner. 
The  stream  which  is  in  this  case  continually  running 
out  from  its  coffers,  is  Necessarily  much  Idrger  thatl 
that  which  is  continually  running  in ;  is6  that,  un- 
less they  are  replenished  by  some  great  and  con* 
tinual  ^flEbrt  of  expense,  those  coffers  miisH  soon  be 
exhausted  altogether. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  dccordiii^y, 
were  for  a  long  time  very  careful  to  require  frequent 
and  regular  repayitieuts  from  alt  thtlt  customers, 
and  did  not  care  to  deal  with  any  person,  what- 
ever might  be  his  forttme  or  crecfit;  who  did  not 
make,  tvhat  they  called,  frequent  and  regular  ope- 
rations with  them.  By  this  attention,  besides  sav- 
ing almost  entirely  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
replenishing  their  doffers,  the^^aMed' two  othei' 
very  considerable  advmitages^ 

First,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to  mak^ 
some  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  thriving  or 
declining  circumstances  of  their  disbtori,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  look  out'  for  any  othfer  evidence  be- 
ssides  what  their  own  books  afforded  them ;  men  be- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  either  regular  or  irregular  in 
their  repayments,  according  as  their  circumstances 
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are  eitlier  thrwitig  or  declining.  A  prirateman  who 
lends  oat  hte  money  ta  p^kaps  faftf  a  do^en  or  a 
dozen  of  defctcMrs,  may,  eitfter  by  Mmself  or  his 
agent9,  observe  and  inq^iire  both  constantly  and 
CBffeMfy  vAto  the  conduct  and  situation^  rf  each  of 
them.     Btet  a  banking  company,  which  lend^s  mo- 
ney to  perhaps-  five  hundred  diffiM*ent  people,  and' 
of  whtch*  the  atteMion  is  eotitimiidly  occupied*  hf 
dtjecte  of  a  very  cMferent  kind,  can  have  no^regu- 
lar  inftirmatiira  concerning  the  conduct  andcircnm- 
stimces  of  the  greater  part  cf  its  debtors,  beyond 
what  Jts^  own  books  afford  it.   In  requiring  frequeiit 
and  regular  repayments  finom  all  their  customers, 
the  hanking  eompMies  of  ISeotland  had  prdhfaUy^ 
this  advanti^  in  view. 

Seconffly,  by  Iftis  attention  they  secured  them- ' 
selves  from  the  possibiSty  of  issuing  more  J)aper 
money  than  what  the  circulktion  of  the  country 
couhi  easHy  absorb  and  employ.  When  they  observ- 
ed*, that  witWti  moderate  periods  of  time,  the  repay- 
ments of  a  pmrticttlar  customer  were  upon  most  oc- 
casions^ felly  equal  to  the  advances  which  Aey  had 
made  to  him,  th^  might  Be  assured,  that  the  piaper 
money  which  they  had  advimced'  to  him,  had  not  at 
any  tltne*  exceeded  the  quantity  of  gold  and  sllVer- 
.  wAteh-  he  wpuM  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
l^'  him  f^  answering  occasional  diemand^ ;  and  thkt 
consequently  the  paper  money,  which  they  had  cir- 
cttloted  by  his  meansr  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded* 
the  qumiMty  of  gpld  and  silver  which  wouid  hav^ 
circullited  in  the  country,  had  there  been  no  paper 
money.     The  frequency,  regularity,  and  amount  of 
bki  rep^mentSi  would  sufficiently  demxmstrate  that 
the  imiount  of  their  advances  had  at  no  time  exceed- 
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ed  that  part  of  his  capital,  which  he  would  othertv;iae 
have  been  obliged  to  k^epby  him  unen^oj;^  and, 
in  ready  mon^y  fon  answering  occasional  d^nands ; 
that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  ]i;eeping  the  rest  of  his  ca- 
pital in  constant  employment.  It  is  this,  p^rt  of  his 
c^pjt^al  only  which,  within  moderate  periods  of  tiipci 

>  is  continually  returning  to  every  dealer;  in  the  shape  t 
of  money^  whether  ps^r  or  coin,  iind  .continua,lly 
goings,  frofn  him  in  the  .^m^  shape;   If  the  adv^^ices^. 
of  the  bank  had  cqmmcmly  exceede4  this  part  >pf  hpi 
capital,  the  ordinary  amount  of  his  repayinents  could 

'    not,  within  moderate,  periods  of  tiipe,^  havfi  equalledl; 
the  prdinaxy  ampunt  of  its  advances. .    The  stream 
which,  by 'means  of  his  dealings,  wa^  cQnt;ii)^^ally> 
running  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  could,  not  have 
been  equal  to  the  stfejam^  which,  by  means  of  the 
same  dealings,  was  con^tinually  running  pu,t.     Th^ 
advance  of  the  bank  paper,  by  exceeding  the  quan* 
tity  of  gold  and  silver  which,  had  there  been  no  such  . 
advances,  he  would,  have  been  oblige^  to  keep  by 
him  ISor  answering  occasional  dem(aa^^m|ght  soon 
comie  to  ^exceed  the  .ivhole,quantityiofgol4: and  silver 
wh^ch.(t^e  commerce^  being  supposed  the  sam[e)  would 
have  circulated  in  tl^p  cpunU-y,  had  tha'e  been  no* 
paper  mqney ;  and  consequently  to  eijtcqed  the  quan- 
tity which  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily 
absorb  and  employ;  and  .the^  .es^ce^ss,  of  thisf  ipfiper' 
money  would  immediately  have  returned;  upon  th^ 
ba^,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  .for  gold  and  silvan 
T^his  second  advanj^age;,  thoi^h  equally  real,  was  ng^t 
perhaps,  so  well  understood  by  all  the  different  b^nkr 
ing  companies  of  Scotland  ^s  the  first. 

When,  partly  by.  the  conyeniency  of  discounting 
bilh,  and  partly  by  that  of  cash-accomits,  the  credit-  ^ 
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aUe  traders  «f  ohj  coimtry  can  be  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  keeptiig  any  part  of  their  stock  by 
them  unemployed,  aad  in  readj  money,  for  answer^ 
ing  occasional  demfdids,  they  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect no  farther  asfsistanoe  from  banks  and  bankers, 
nrho,  when  they  have  ^one  thus  far,  cannot,  con* 
sistently  with  their  own  interest  and  safety,  go  far- 
ther. A  bank  cannot,  consistently  with  its  own 
interest,  advance  to  a  trader  the  whole,  or  even 
Che  greater  p^Ut  of  the  circulating  capital  with 
which  he  trades;  because,  though  that  capital  is 
continuaUy  returning  to  him  in  the  shape  of  money, 
and  going  ftom  him  in  the  same  shape,  yet  the 
whole  of  the  returns  is  too  distant  from  the  whole 
9f  the  outgoings,  and  the  sum  of  his  repayments 
Muld  not  equal  the  sum  of  its  advances  within  such 
moteide  periods  of  time  as  suit  the  conveniency 
of  a  h&nk«  Still  less  could  a  bank  afibrd  to  advance 
Urn  any  considerabfe  part  of  his  fixed  capital ;  of 
Che  captad  which  the  undertaker  of  an  iron  forge, 
icar  example)  employs  in  erecting  his  forge  and 
smeltitig-hxmses,  his  work^houses  and  ware<»houaes, 
Che  dwelliAg'houBei  of  his  worknaen,  &c« ;  of  the 
ca|>ital  whidk  the  undertaker  of  a  mine  employs 
ia  liiAing  his  shafts,  in  erecting  engicies  for  draw- 
iMg  out  the  water,  m  making  roads  and  waggon^ 
ways,  i&a;  of  the  capital  which  the  person  who 
^imdertakes  to  improve  ktnd  employs  in  deariog; 
dtidining^  inchmng,  maAuring,  aad  ploughiqg,  waste 
Imd  oncidtivited  fields;  in  building  farm^^houses^ 
with  all  their  necessary  appendages  of  stables^  gra^ 
ftarics»  &c.  The  r^tmras  of  ihefixed cs^ntal  are,  in 
afaviost  ail  caste,  much  slower  than  those  of  the  cir- 
culating capital ;  and  such  esqienses^  even  when  laid 
VOL.  n^  9 
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out  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  judgment,  verjr 
areldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  period 
of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  distant  to  suit  the 
conveniency  of  a  bank.  Traders  and  other  under- 
takers may,  no  doubt,  with  great  propriety,  carry 
on  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  projects  with 
borrowed  money.  In  justice  to  their  creditors,  how- 
ever, their  own  capital  ought  in  this  case  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  insure,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  those 
creditors ;  or  to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that 
those  creditors  should  incur  any  loss,  even  though 
the  success  of  the  project  should  fall  very  much  short 
of  the  expectation  of  the  projectors;  Even  with  this 
precaution,  too,  the  money  which  is  borrowed^  and 
which  it  is  meant  should  not  berepaid  till  after  a 
period  of  several  years,  ought  not  to  be  borrowed 
of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  borrowed  upon  bond  or 
mortgage,  of  such  private  people  as  propose  to  live 
upon  the  interest  of  their  money,  without  taking 
the  trouble  themselves  to  employ  the  capital ;  and 
who  are  upon  that  account  willing  to  lend  that  ca^- 
pital  to  such  people  of  good  credit  as  &re  likely  to 
keep  it  for  several  years.  A  bank,  indeed,  which 
lends  its  money  without  the  expense  of  stamped  pa- 
per, or  of  attorney's  fees  for  drawing  bonds  and 
mortgages,  and  which  accepts  of  repayment  upon 
th6  easy  terms  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scot- 
land, would  no  doubt  be  a  very  convenient  creditor 
to  such  traders  and  undertakers.  But  such  traders 
and  undertakers  would  surely  be  most  inconvenient 
debtors  to  such  a  bank. 

It  is  now  more  than  five-and*twenty  years  since 
the  paper  money  issued  by  the  different  banking  comi-^ 
panies  of  Scotland  was.  fully  equal/  or  rather  wasL 
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somewhat  more  than  fully  equal,  to  what  the  circu- 
lation of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and  em- 
ploy. Those  companies,  therefore,  had  so  long  ago 
given  all  the  assistance  to  the  traders  and  other  un- 
dertakers of  Scotland  which  it  is  possible  for  banks 
and  bankers,  consistently  with  their  own  interest, 
to  give.  They  had  even  done  somewhat  more. 
They  had  over-traded  a  little,  and  had  brought  up- 
on themselves  that  loss,  or  at  least  that  diminution 
of  profit,  which,  in  this  particular  business,  never 
fails  to  attend  the  smallest  degree  of  over-trading. 
Those  traders  and  other  undertakers,  having  got  so 
much  assistance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wished 
to  get  still  more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have 
thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  whatever  sum 
might  be  wanted,  without  incurring  any  other  ex- 
pense besides  that  of  a  few  reams  of  paper.  They 
complained  of  the  contracted  views  and  dastardly 
spirit  of  the  directors  of  those  banks,  which  did  not, 
they  said,  extend  their  credits  in  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  the  trade  of  the  country ;  meaning,  no 
doubt,  by  the  extension  of  that  trade,  the  extension 
of  their  own  projects  beyond  what  they  could  carry 
on,  either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what 
they  had  credit  to  borrow  of  private  people  in  the 
usual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage.  The  banks,  they 
seem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honour  bound  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide  them  with  all 
the  capital  which  they  wanted  to  trade  with.  The 
banks,  however,  were  of  a  difierent  opinion ;  and 
upon  their  refusing  to  extend  their  credits,  some 
of  those  traders  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which, 
for  a  time,  served  their  purpose,  though  at  a  much 
greater  expense,  yet  as  effectually  as  the  utmost 
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extension  of  bank  credits  could  have  done*  Thi» 
expedient  was  no  other  than  ^the  well-known  shift^ 
of  drawing  and  redrawing ;  the  shift  to  which  unfor- 
tunate traders  have  sometimes  recourse,  when  they 
are  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  practice 
of  raising  money  in  this  manner  had  been  long^ 
known  in  England ;  and,  during  the  course  of  the 
late  war,  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  afforded  a 
great  temptation  to  over-trading,  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  From  Eng- 
land it  was  brought  into  Scotland,  where,  in  pro-^ 
portion  to  the  very  limited  commerce,  ^nd  to  the 
very  moderate  capital  of  the  country,  it  was  soon 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  ever 
had  been  in  England. 

The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  is  so  well 
known  to  all  men  of  business,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  unnecessary  to  give  any  account  of  it* 
But  as  this  book  may  come  into  the  hands  of  many 
people  who  are  not  men  of  business,  and  as  the  ef- 
fects of  this  practice  upon  the  banking  trade  are  not 
perhaps  generally  understood,  even  by  men  of  busi- 
ness themselves,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  it  as 
distincly  as  I  can. 

The  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  establish- 
ed when  the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did  not  en- 
force the  performance  of  their  contracts,  and  which^ . 
during  the  course  of  the  two  last  centuries,  have  been 
adopted  into  the  laws  of  ail  European  nations,  have 
given  such  extraordinary  privileges  to  biU^  of  ex- 
change, that  money  is  more  readily  advanced  upon 
them  than  upon  any  other  species  of  obligation; 
especially  when  they  are  made  payable  within  so  short 
a  period  as  two  or  three  mouths  after  their  date.  If^ 
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when  the  bill  becomes  due^  the  accepter  does  not 
^ay  it  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  he  becomes  from 
that  moment  a  bankrupt.  The  bill  is  protested, 
and  returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not 
immediately  pay  it,  becomes  likewise  a  bankrupt. 
If  before  it  came  to  the  person  who  presents  it  to 
the  accepter  for  payment,  it  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  sereral  other  persons,  who  had  successively 
advanced  to  one  another  the  contents  of  it,  either 
in  money  or  goods,  and  who,  to  express  that  each  of 
them  had  in  his  turn  received  those  contents,  had 
all  of  them  in  their  order  indorsed,  that  is,  written 
tfaear  names  upon  the  back  of  the  bill ;  each  indor- 
ser  becomes  in  his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the 
bill  for  those  contents ;  and  if  he  fails  to  pay,  he  be^ 
comes,  too,  from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  Though 
the  drawer^  accepter,  and  indorsers  of  the  bill,  should 
all  of  them  be  persons  of  doubtful  credit,  yet  still 
the  shortness  of  the  date  gives  some  security  to  the 
owner  of  the  bill.  Though  all  of  them  may  be 
very  likely  to  become  bankrupts,  it  is  a  chance  if 
they  all  become  so  in  so  short  a  time.  The  house 
is  crazy,  says  a  weary  traveller  to  himself,  and 
will  not  stand  very  long ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls 
to-night,  and  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  sleep  in 
it  to-ni^t. 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  suppose, 
draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two  months 
after  date.  In  reality  B  in  London  owes  nothing  to 
A  in  Edinburgh ;  but  he  agrees  to  accept  of  A's  bill, 
upon  condition,  that  before  the  term  of  payment  he 
shall  redraw  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  same  sum, 
together  with  the  interest  and  a  commission,  another 
bill,  payable  likewise  two  months  after  date.  B  ac* 
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cordingly,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  two 
months,  redraws  this  bill  upon  A  in  Edinburgh ; 
who  again,  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  two 
months,  draws  a  second  bill  upon  B  in  London,  pay- 
able likewise  two  months  after  date ;  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  third  two  months,  B  in  London 
redraws  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill  payable 
also  two  months  after  date.  This  practice  has  some- 
times gone  on,  not  only  for  several  months,  but  for 
several  years  together,  the  bill  always  returning  up- 
on A  in  Edinburgh  with  the  accumulated  interest 
and  commission  of  all  the  former  bills.  The  interest 
was  five  per  cent,  in  the  year,  and  the  commission 
was  never  less  than  one  half  per  cent,  on  each 
draught.  This  commission  being  repeated  more 
than  six  times  in  the  year,  whatever  money  A 
might  raise  by  this  expedient  must  necessarily  have 
cost  him  something  more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  the 
year,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more,  when  either 
the  price  of  the  commission  happened  to  rise,  or 
when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compound  interest 
upon  the  interest  and  commission  of  former  bills. 
This  practice  was  called  raising  money  by  circula- 
tion. 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
in  the  greater  part  of  mercantile  projects,  are  sup- 
posed to  run  between  six  and  ten  per  cent,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  fortunate  speculation,  of  which  the 
returns  could  not  only  repay  the  enormous  expense 
at  which  the  money  was  thus  borrowed  for  carrying 
it  on,  but  afford,  besides,  a  good  surplus  profit  to  the 
projector.  Many  vast  and  extensive  projects,  how- 
ever, were  undertaken,  and  for  several  years  carried 
on,  without  any  other  fund  to  support  them  beside^ 
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what  was  raised  at  tWs  enormous  expense.  The 
projectors,  no  doubt,  had  in  their  golden  dreams  the 
most  distinct  vision  of  thb  great  profit.  Upon  their 
awakening,  however,  either  at  the  end  of  their  pro- 
jects, or  when  they  were  no  louger  able  to  carry 
them  on,  tliey  very  seldom,  I  believe,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  it.* 

*  The  method  described  in  the  text  was  by  no  means  either 
the  most  common  or  the  most  expensive  one  in  which  those  ad- 
venturers sometimes  raised  money  by  circulation.  It  frequently 
happened,  that  A  in  Edinburgh  woidd  enable  B  in  London  to 
pay  the  first  bill  of  exchange^  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it 
became  due,  a  second  bill  at  three  months  date  upon  the  same 
B  in  London.  This  bill,  being  payable  to  his  own  order,  A  sold 
in  Edinburgh  at  par ;  and  with  its  contents  purchased  bills  upon 
London,  payable  at  sight  to  the  order  of  B^  to  whom  he  sent 
them  by  the  post.  Towards  die  end  of  the  late  war,  the  ex« 
change  between  Edinburgh  and  London  was  frequently  three  per 
cent,  against  Edinburgh,  and  those  bills  at  sight  must  frequently 
have  cost  A  that  premium.  This  transaction,  therefore,  being 
repeated  at  least  four  times  in  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with 
a  commission  of  at  least  one  half  per  cent,  upon  each  repetition, 
must  at  that  period  have  cost  A,  at  least,  fourteen  per  cent,  in 
the  year.  At  other  times  A  would  enable  B  to  discharge  the 
first  bill  of  exchange,  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became 
due,  a  second  bill  at  two  months  date,  not  upon  B,  but  upon 
some  third  person,  C,  for  example,  in  London.  This  other  bill 
was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  B,  who,  upon  its  being  accept^ 
ed  by  C,  discounted  it  with  some  banker  ia  London;  and  A 
enabled  C  to  discharge  it,  by  drawing,  a  fewdays  before  it  became 
due,  a  third  bil}  likewise  at  two  months  date,  sometimes  upon  his 
first  correspondent  B,  and  sometimes  upon  some  fourth  or  fifth 
person,  D  or  E,  for  example.  This  third  bill  was  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  C,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  accepted,  discounted  it 
in  the  same  manner  with  some  banker  in  London.  Such  opera* 
tions  being  repeated  at  least  sis  times  in  the  year,  and  being 
loaded  with  a  commission  of  at  least  one  half  per  cenjt.  upon  each 
repetition,  together  with  the  legal  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  this 
method  of  raising  money,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  descrU)ed 
in  the  text,  must  have  cost  A  something  more  than  eight  per 
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The  btHs  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon  B  in 
London,  he  regularly  discounted  two  months  brfore 
they  were  due,  with  some  bank  or  banker  in  Edin-> 
burgh ;  and  the  bills  which  B  in  London  redrew  up- 
on A  in  Edinburgh,  he  as  regularly  discounted^  either 
with  the  bank  of  England,  or  with  some  dther  bank- 
er in  London.  Whatever  was  advanced  upon  such 
circulating  bills  was  in  Edinburgh  advanced  in  the 
paper  of  the  Scotch  banks ;  and  in  London,  when  they 
were  discounted  at  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  paper 
of  that  bank.  Though  the  bills  upon  which  this 
paper  had  been  advanced  were  all  of  them  repaid  in 
their  turn  as  soon  as  they  became  due,  yet  the  value 
which  had  been  really  advanced  upon  the  first  bill  was 
never  really  returned  to  the  b^nks  which  advanced 
it;  because,  before  each  bill  became  due,  another 
bill  was  always  drawn  to  somewhat  a  greater  amount 
than  the  bill  which  was  soon  to  be  paid;  and  the  dis- 
counting of  this  other  bill  was  essentially  necessary 
towards  the  payment  of  that  which  was;  soon  to  be 
due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  altogether  ficti- 
tious. The  stream  wliich,  by  means  of  those  cir~ 
culating  bills  of  exchange,  had  once  been  made  to 
run  out  from  the  coffers  pf  the  banks,  was  never  re- 
placed by  any  stream  which  really  run  into  them. 

The  paper  which  was  issued  upo^  those  circulating 
biUs  of  exchange  amounted,  tlpbn  many  occasions, 
to  the  whole  fund  destined  for  carrying  on  some  vast 
and  extensive  project  of  agriculture,  commerce,  or 


cent.  By  saving,  however,  die  excfadnge  between  Edinburgh 
and  London,  it  was  less  expensive  than  that  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  note ;  but  then  it  required  tn  established 
ar6dit  with  more  houses  than  one  in  London ;  an  advantage  which 
many  of  these  adventurers  could  not  always  find  it  easy  to  pro- 
eure. 
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maaufactures ;  and  not  merely  to  tbitt  pari  of  it 
which,  had  there  been  no  paper  money^  the  projector 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  uocwaploy«r 
ed»  and  in  ready  money^  for  answering  occaaopal  ie^ 
Qiands.  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was,  conse* 
quently,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  gold  md 
silver  which  would  have  circulated  in  the  couatrjf 
had  there  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  a»d 
aJbove,  therefore,  what  the  circulation  of  the  coimtiy 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ,  and*  upon  that  ao* 
count,  immediately  returned  upon  the  bauks^  in  or- 
der to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  which  th^ 
were  to  fyid  as  they  could*  It  w«i  a  capital  which 
those  prqjectors  bad  very  artfully  coutrived  to  draw 
from  those  banks,  not  only  without  their  knowle(%4 
or  deliberate  consent,  but  for  some  time,  perh$^>s, 
without  their  having  the  most  distant  su^piciou  that 
they  had  really  advanced  it. 

When  two  people,  who  we  continually  drawing 
and  redrawing  upon  one  another^  discount  th^^ir  biU^ 
always  with  the  same  banker,  be  must  immediately 
discpyer  what  they  are  abouti  and  see  clearly  tim% 
they  are  trading,  not  with  any  capital  of  their  own, 
but  with  th^  capital  which  he  advance  to  tb<^n» 
But  this  discovery  is  not  altogether  so  easy  when  they 
discpunt  their  bills  sometimes  with  one  banker,  and 
sometimes  with  another,  and  when  the  sanie  two  p^- 
sons  do  not  constantly  draw  and  redraw  upon  oiw 
another,  but  occasionally  run  the  round  of  a  |;reat 
circle  of  projectors,  who  find  it  for  their  interest  to 
assist  one  another  in  this  method  of  raisingwoney,  and 
to  render  it,  upon  that  accounti  as  diflScult  as  possible 
to  distinguish  between  a  r^l  and  a  fictitious  bill  of 
ej^hang^  between  a  bill  drawn  by  a  ri^al  creditor 
upon  a  real  debtor,  and  a  bill  ^r  which  there  was 
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property  no  real  creditor  but  the  bank  which  dis- 
<*ounted  it,  nor  any  real  debtor  but  the  projector  who 
made  use  of  the  money.  When  a  banker  had  even 
made  this  discovery,  he  might  sometimes  make  it  too 
late,  and  might  find  that  he  had  already  discounted 
the  bills  of  those  projectors  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that,  by  refusing  to  discount  any  more,  he  would  ne- 
cessarily make  them  all  bankrupts;  and  thus, by  ruin- 
ing them,  might  perhaps  ruin  himself.  For  his  own 
interest  and  safety,  therefore,  he  might  find  it  neces- 
sary, in  this  very  perilous  situation,  to  go  on  for  some 
time,  endeavouring,  however,  to  withdraw  gradually^ 
and,  upon  that  account,  making  every  day  greater 
and  greater  difficulties  about  discounting,  in  order  to 
force  these  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourse, 
either  to  oiker  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of  rais- 
ing money  ;  so  as  that  he  himself  might,  as  soon  as 
possible,  get  out  of  the  circle.  The  difficulties,  ac- 
cordingly, which  the  bank  of  England,  which  the 
principal  bankers  in  London,  and  which  even  the 
more  prudent  Scotch  banks  began,  after  a  certain 
time,  and  when  all  of  them  had  already  gone  too  far, 
to  make  about  discounting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  en- 
raged, in  the  highest  degree,  those  projectors.  Their 
own  distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and  necessary  re- 
serve of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  oc- 
casion, they  called  the  distress  of  the  country ;  and 
this  distress  of  the  country,  they  said,  was  altogether 
owing  to  the  ignorance,  pusillanimity,  and  bad  con- 
duct of  the  banks,  which  did  not  give  a  siifficiently 
liberal  aid  to  the  spirited  undertakings  of  those  who 
exerted  themselves  in  order  to  beautify,  improve,  and 
enrich  the  country.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks, 
they  seemed  to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and 
to  as  great  an  extent,  as  tKey  might  wish  to  borrow. 
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The  banks,  however,  by  refusing  in  this  manner  to 
give  more  credit  to  those,  to  whom  they  had  already 
given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the  only  method 
by  which  it  was  now  possible  to  save  either  their 
own  credit,  or  the  public  (Credit  of  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamour  and  distress,  a  new 
bank  was  established  in  Scotland,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relieving  the .  distress  of  the  country. 
The  design  was  generous ;  but  the  execution  was 
imprudent,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  distress 
which  it  meant  to  relieve,  were  not,  perhaps,  well 
understood.  This  bank  was  more  liberal  than  any 
other  had  ever  been,  both  in  granting  cash-accounts, 
and  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  have  made  scarce  any  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  circulating  bills,  but  to 
have  discounted  all  equally.  It  was  the  avowed 
principle  of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon  any  rea- 
sonable security,  the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be 
employed  in  those  improvements  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  the  most  slow  and  distant,  such  as  the* 
improvements  of  land.  To  promote  such  improve- 
ments was  even  said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  public- 
spirited  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted.  By 
its  liberality  in  granting  cash-accounts,  and  in  dis^ 
counting  bills  of  exchange,  it,  no  doubt,  issued  great 
quantities  of  its  bank-notes.  But  those  bank-notes 
being,  the  greater  part  of  them,  over  and  above  what 
the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and 
employ,  returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast  as  they  were  issued.  Its- 
coffers  were  never  well  filled.  The  capit;al  which 
had  been  subscribed  to  this  bank,  at  two  different 
^subscriptions,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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thousand  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent,  only  was 
paid  up.  This  sum  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  at 
several  different  instalments.  A  great  part  of  the 
proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  first  install 
ment,  opened  a  cash-account  with  the  bank;  and 
the  directors,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  treat 
their  own  proprietors  with  the  same  liberality  with 
which  they  treated  all  other  men,  allowed  many  of 
them  to  borrow  upon  this  cash^account  what  they 
paid  in  upon  all  their  subsequent  instalments.  Such 
payments,  therefore,  only  put  into  one  coffer  what 
had  the  moment  before  been  taken  out  of  another. 
But  had  the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled  ever  so 
well,  its  excessive  circulation  must  have  emptied 
them  faster  than  they  could  have  been  replenished 
by  any  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of 
dra'^ing  upon  London;  and  when  the  bill  became 
due,  paying  it,  together  with  interest  and  commis* 
sion,  by  another  draught  upon  the  same  place. '  Its 
coffers  having  been  filled  so  very  ill,  it  is  said  to 
•  have  been  driven  to  this  resource  within  a  vtvy  few 
months  after  it  began  to  do  business.  The  estates 
of  the  proprietors  of  this  bank  were  worth  several 
millions,  and,  by  their  subscription  to  the_originri 
bond  or  contract  of  the  bank,  were  reaHy  pledged 
for  answering  all  its  engagements.  By  means  of 
the  great  credit  which  so  great  a  pledge  necessarily 
gave  it,  it  was,  notwithstanding  its  too  liberal  con* 
duct,  enabled  to  carry  on  business  for  more  than  two 
years.  When  it  was  obliged  to  stop,  it  had  in  the 
circulation  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
bank  notes.  In  order  to  support  the  circulation  of 
those  notes,  which  were  continually  returning  upon 
it  as  fast  as  they  were  issued,  it  had  been  constant- 
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ly  in  the  practice  of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon 
London;  of  which  the  number  and  value  were  con- 
tinuall  J  increasing,  and,  when  it  stopt,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  This 
bank  therefore  had,  in  little  more  than  the  course 
of  two  years,  adrftnced  to  different  people  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  five  per  cent. 
Upon  the  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  which  it 
circulated  in  bank  notes,  this  j&ve  per  cent,  might, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  clear  gain,  without  any 
other  deduction  besides  the  e3:pense  of  manage- 
ment.  But  upou  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  fcv  which  it  was  continually  drawing  bills 
of  exchange  upon  London,  it  was  paying,  in  the 
way  of  interest  and  commission,  upwards  of  eight 
per  cent,  and  was  consequently  losing  more  than 
three  per  cent,  upon  more  than  three  fourths  of  all 
its  dealings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  seem  to  have  pro^ 
duced  effects  quite  opposite  to  those  which  were  in- 
tended  by  the  particular  persons  who  planned  and 
directed  it.  They  seem  to  have  intended  to  support 
the  spirited  undertakings,  for  as  such  they  considered 
them,  which  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  drawing  the  whole  banking  business  to  them-i 
selves,  to  supplant  all  the  other  Scotch  banks,  par-^ 
ticularly  those  estaUished  at  Edinbugh,  whose  back>- 
wardness  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  Imd  given 
some  offence.  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  some  tem- 
porary relief  to  those  projectors,  and  enabled  them 
to  carry  on  their  projects  for  about  two  years  longer 
than  they  could  otherwise  have  done.  But  it  there^ 
by  only  enabled  them  to  get  sq  much  deeper  intf 
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debt ;  so  that,  when  ruin  came,  it  fell  so  much  the 
heavier  both  upon  them  and  upon  their  creditors. 
The  operations  of  this  bank,  therefore,  instead  of 
relieving,  in  reality  aggravated  in  the  long-run  the 
distress  which  those  projectors  had  brought  both 
upon  themselves  and  upon  their  country.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  for  themselves,  their  credi- 
tors, and  their  country,  had  the  greater  part  of  them 
been  obliged  to  stop  two  years  sooner  than  they  ac- 
tually did.  The  temporary  relief,  howev^sr,  which 
this  bank  afforded  to  those  projectors,  proved  a  real 
and  permanent  relief  to  the  other  Scotch  banks.  All 
the  dealers  in  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  which 
those  other  banks  had  become  so  backward  in  dis- 
counting, had  recourse  to  this  new  bank,  where  they 
were  received  with  open  arms.  Those  other  banks, 
therefore,  were  enabled  to  get  very  easily  out  of  that 
fatal  circle,  from  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  disengaged  themselves  without  incurring  a 
considerable  loss,  and  perhaps,  too,  even  some  de- 
gree of  discredit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations  of  this 
bank  increased  the  real  distress  of  the  country, 
which  it  meant  to  relieve;  and  effectually  relieved, 
from  a  very  great  distress,  those  rivals  whom  it 
meant  to  supplant. 

At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  pec^le,  that  how  fast  soever  its 
coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  mi^t  easily  replenish 
them,  by  raising  money  upon  the  securities  of  those 
to  whom  it  bad  advanced  its  paper.  Experience,  I 
believe,  soon  convinced  them  that  this  method  of 
raising  money  was  by  much  too  slow  to  answer 
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their  purpose;  and  that  coffers  which  originally 
were  so  ill  filled,  and  which  emptied  themselves  so 
very  fast,  could  be  replenished  by  no  other  exj)e- 
dient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  bills  upon 
London,  and  when  they  became  due,  paying  them 
by  other  draughts  upon  the  same  place,  with  accu* 
mulated  interest  and  commission.  But  though  they 
had  been  able  by  this  method  to  rabe  money  as  fast  ' 
as  they  wanted  it,  yet,  instead  of  making  a  profit, 
they  must  have  suffered  a  loss  by  every  such  opera- 
tion ;  so  that  in  the  long-run  they  must  have  ruined 
themselves  as  a  mercantile  company,  though  per- 
haps not  so  soon  as  by  the  more  expensive  practice 
of  drawing  and  redrawing.  They  could  still  have 
made  nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  paper,  which^ 
being  oyer  and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the 
country  could  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon 
them,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
as  fast  as  they  issued  it ;  and  for  the  payment  of 
which  they  were  themselves  continually  obliged  to 
borrow  money.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents  to 
look  out  for  people  who  had  money  to  lend,  of  ne- 
gociating  with  those  people,  and  of  drawing  the 
proper  bond  or  assignment,  must  have  fallen  upon 
them,  and  have  been  so  much  clear  loss  upon  the 
balance  of  their  accounts.  The  project  of  replenish- 
ing their  coffers  in  this  mauner  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water-pond  from  which 
a  stream  was  continually  running  out,  and  into  which 
no  stream  was  continually  running,  but  who  propo- 
sed to  keep  it  always  equally  full,  by  employing  ar 
number  of  people  to  go  continually  with  buckets  to 
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-  a  well  at  some  mUes  distance,  in  order  to  bring 
water  to  replenish  it. 

But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not  onlj 
jHracticable,  but  profitable  to  the  bank,  as  a  mefcan* 
tile  company ;  yet  the  country  could  have  derived 
BO  benefit  from  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  have 
suffered  a  very  considerable  loss  by  it.  This  opera- 
tion  could  not  augment,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
quantity  of  money  to  be  lent.  It  could  only  faftve 
erected  this  bank  into  a  sort  of  general  loan  office 
fot  the  whole  country.  Those  who  wanted  to  borrow 
must  have  applied  to  this  bank,  instead  of  applying 
to  the  private  persons  who  had  lent  it  their  money. 
But  a  bank  which  lends  money,  perhaps,  to  five 
hundred  different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
its  directors  can  know  vety  little  about,  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  its  d^tors, 
than  a  private  person  who  lends  out  his  money 
among  a  few  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in  whose 
sober  and  frugal  conduct  he  thinks  he  has  good  rea- 
son to  confide.  The  debtors  of  such  a  bank  as  that 
whose  conduct  I  have  been  giving  some  account  of« 
were  likely,  the  greater  part  of  them^  to  be  chimeric- 
cal  projectors,  the  drawers  and  redrawers  of  circu- 
lating bills  of  exchange,  who  would  employ  the  mo^ 
ney  in  extravagant  undertakings,  which,  with  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  ^ven  tbem^  they  would  pro^ 
bably  never  be  nble  to  ^ompletd,  and  wlnoh^if  they 
should  be  completed)  would  never  repi^  the  expense 
which  they  had  ttMy  m%%,  would  never  afford  a  tanA 
capable  of  maintaialng  a  quantity  of  laboure  qual  to 
that  which  had  been  employed  about  them*  The 
sobt)*  and  fni^  debtors  of  private  persons,  on  the 
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CPAtrary,  would  be  more  likely  to  employ  the  money 
borrowed  in  sober  undertakings  which  were  propor- 
tioned to  their  capitals,  and  which,  though  they 
might  have .  less  of  the  grand  and  the  marvellous, 
would  have  more  of  the  solid  and  the  profitable ; 
which  would  repay  with  a  large  profit  whatever  had 
been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus  af- 
ford a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a-  much  greater 
quantity  of  labour  than  that  which  had  been  em- 
ployed about  them.  The  success  of  this  operation, 
therefore,  without  increasing  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  capital  of  the  country,  would  only  have  trans- 
ferred a  great  part  of  it  from  prudent  and  profitable, 
to  imprudent  and  unprofitable  undertakings. 

That  the  industry  of  Scotland  languished  for  want 
of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opinion  of  the  fa- 
mous Mr  Law.     By  establishing  a  bank  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  which  he  seems  to  have  imagined  might 
issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  *the  country,  he  proposed  to  remedy 
this  want  of  money.     The  parliament  of  Scotland, 
when  he  first  proposed  his  project,  did  not  think 
proper  to  adopt  it.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with 
some  variations,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  that 
time  regent  of  France.     The  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  multiplying  paper  money  to  almost  any  extent, 
was  the  real  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  Mis- 
sisippi  scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project,  both 
of  banking   and   stock-jobbing,    that   perhaps  the 
ivorld  ever  saw.     The  different  operations  of  this 
scheme  are  explained  so  fully,  so  clearly,  and  with 
so  much  order  and  distinctness,  by  Mr  Du  Verney, 
in  his  Examination  of  the  Political  Reflections  up- 
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on  commerce  and  finatices  of  Mr  Du  T*ot,  that  J 
shall  not  give  any  account  of  them.  The  principles 
upon  which  it  Was  fdiinddd  are  explained  bjr  Mr 
Law  himself,  in  a  discOiirSe  concerning  money  and 
trade,  which  he  published  in  Scotland  when  he  first 
proposed  his  project.  The  Splendid  but  visionary 
ideas  which  are  set  forth  in  that  and  some  other 
works  upon  the  same  prihciples,  still  continue  to 
make  an  impression  upon  many  people,  and  have, 
pierhaps,  in  part,  contributed  to  that  excess  of  bank- 
ing, which  has  of  late  been  complained  of»  both  ia 
Scotland  and  in  other  placed. 

The  bank  of  knglahd  is  the  greatest  bank  of  cir- 
culation in  Europe.  It  was  incorporated,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  act  of  parliament,  by  a  charter  under  the 
great  seat,  dated  the  27th  of  July  1694.  It  at  that 
time  advanced  to  government  Ihesumbf  L.l,20d,000^ 
for  an  annuity  of  L.  100,000,  or  for  L.96,06o  a-year, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  L.4,Oo6 
a-year  for  the  expense  of  management*  The  credit 
of  the  hew  government,  established  by  the  revolu- 
tion, we  niay  Belifeve,  must  have  been  very  low, 
when  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  sO  high  an  interest. 

In  1697,. the  bank  was  allowed  tb  enlarge  its  ca- 
pital stock,  by  an  ingraftmeht  of  L.  1,001, 171,  lOs. 
Its  whole  capital  stock,  therefore,  amounted  at  this 
time  to  L.2,S01,171,  lbs.  This  ingraftment  is  said 
to  have  been  for  the  sujpport  of  public  credit.  In 
1696,  tallies  had  been  at  forty,  and  fifty,  and  sixty, 
per  cent,  discount,  and  bank  notes  at  tiventy  per 
cent.*    D\iring  the  great  re-coinage  of  the  silver^. 


♦^  James  tostlethwaite*s  hfstory  of  thfe  public  revenue,  p.  50!. 


irhicii  Was  gcAn^  on  ki  thiis  tlme^  the  bank  badl 
thought  proper  to  dis^^ntimie  the  pAylBAetkt  of  its 
Hates,  Mrhith  nefcessarily  occasioi^ed  their  discredit. 

In  pursuance  of  the  7th  Anne,  c.  7,  the  bank 
advanced  and  paid  into  the  exchequer  the  sum  of 
L.400,000;  making  in  all  the  sum  of  L.l,600,000> 
which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original  annuity  of 
L.96,000  interest,  and  L.4,000  for  expense  of  ma- 
nagement. In  1708,  therefore^  the  credit  of  goverii* 
ment  was  as  good  as  that  of  private  persons,  since 
it  could  borrow  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  the  com* 
mom  legal  and  market  fikte  of  those  times.  In  pur- 
i^ance  of  the  same  act,  the  bank  cancelled  exche- 
quer Mils  tor  ihe  amount  of  L.l, 775,027  : 1 7  :  lO^,  at 
six  per  c^t.  interest,  and  was  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowed to  take  in  subscriptions  for  doubling  its  capi- 
tal. Ih  1708,  therefore,  the  capital  of  the  bank 
amounted  t&  Lt  4^402^^43 1  and  it  had  advanced  to 
goveffim^ilt  the  sum  of  L.8,S75,027  :  17  :  lOf. 

By  a  t^ll  Off  fifteen  per  ceflt.  ih  1709^  there  was 
paid  in^  and mad^  stock,  L.656,204  : 1  :  9;  and  by 
afidthel'  Oi^  t^  pet  cent;  k  1710^  L.501,448 :  12 : 1 1.  • 
Itt  cohseqitetlte  df  tiose  tWd  balls,  therefore,  the  bank 
e^tal  feiSduiit^  to  L.5,559,^05 :  14 :  8. 

Iti  piitsUaAce  Of  the  9d  Oictfgte  I.  c  8,  the  bank 
delivered  ixp  IWd  ihillidhs  WF  exchequer  bills  to  be 
cancelled;  It  had  ^f  tlrts  tinie,  therefore,  advanced 
to  government  L.5,375,027  :  17  :  10.  In  pursuance 
of  the  8tH  ©eot-g'e  L  c.  81^  the  bank  purchased  of 
the  S6irth^sei  compdhy^  stotk  to  the  atfioiint  of 
L.4,(XKJ,<Jd0 :  mA  ito  17^,  ill  cottsequetice  of  the 
!9tibst*fipti6hd  ¥rhi(A  it  had  taken  iA  fw  enabling  it  t6 
itiake  this  purchase^  iti  capital  stock  was  increased  by 
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L.8  400,000.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the  bank  had 
advanced  to  the  public  L.9,875,027  :  17  :  10^ ;  arid 
its  capital  stock  mounted  only  to  L.8,959,995 :  14« :  8. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  sum  which  'the 
bank  had  advanced  to  the  public,  and  for  which  it  re- 
ceived interest,  began  l&rst  to  exceed  its  capital  stock, 
or  the  sum  for  which  it  p  id  a  dividend  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  bank  stock ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  that  the 
bank  began  to  have  an  undivided  capital,  over  and 
above  its  divided  one*.  It  has  continued  to  have  an  un^ 
divided  capital  of  the  same  kind  ever  since.  In  1746, 
the  bank  had,  upon  different  occasions,  advanced  to 
the  public  L.  1 1,686,800,  and  its  divided  capital  had 
been  raised  by  different  calls  and  subscriptions  to 
L.10,780,000  The  state  of  those  two  sums  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  same  ever  since.  In  pursuance  of 
the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  25,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay 
to  government  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter  L.  1 1 0,000, 
without  interest  or  re-payment.  This  sum,  therefore, 
did  not  increase  either  of  those  two  other  sums. 

The  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  according  to 
the  variations  in  the  rate  of  the  interest  which  it  has, 
at  different  times,  received  for  the  money  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  public^  as  well  as  according  to  other 
circumstances.  This  rate  of  interest  has  gradually 
been  reduced  frcwn  eight  to  three  per  cent.  For 
some  years  past^  the  bank  diiiridend  has  been  at  five 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  stability  of  the  bank  of  England  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  British  government.  All  that  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  public  must  be  lost  before  its  creditors 
can  sustain  any  loss.  No  other  banking  company  in 
England  can  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  or 
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can  consist  of  more  than  six  members.  It  acts^  not 
only  tis  an  wdinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of 
state.  It  receives  and  pays  the  greater  part  of  the 
annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  pub- 
fie ;  it  circulates  exchequer  bills-;  and  it  advances  to 
government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt 
taxes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  some 
years  thereafter.  In  these  different  operations,  its 
duty  to  the  public  may  sometimes  have  obliged  it, 
without  any  fault  of  its  directors,  to  overstock  the 
circulation  with  paper  money.  It  likewise  discounts 
merchants  bills,  and  has,  upon  several  different  oc- 
casions, supported  the  credit  of  the  principal  houses, 
not  only  (rf*  England,  but  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland. 
Upon  one  occasion,  in  1768,  it  is  said  to  have 
advanced  for  this  purpose,  in  one  week,  about 
L. 1, 600,000,  a  great  part  of  it  in  buUicm.  I  do 
not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant  either  the  grejEit- 
ness  of  the  sum,  or  the  shortness  of  the  time.  Upon 
other  occasions,,  this  great  company  has  been  redu- 
ced to^he  necessity  of  paying  in  sixpences.  ' 
It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the  country, 
but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of  that  capital  active 
and  productive  than  would  otherwise  be  so,  that  the 
most  judicious  operations  of  banking  can  increase  the 
industry  of  the  country.  That  part  of  his  capital 
which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemploy- 
ed and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  is  so  much  dead  stock,  which,  so  long  as 
it  remains  in  this  situation,  produces  nothing,  either 
to  him  or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations 
of  banking  enable  him  to  convert  this  dead  stock 
Into  active  and  productive  stock ;  into  materials  to 


yfiifk  ijippp ;  i9to  |4H>b  to  w»it  wjWi ;  §)i4  fA0  pf P=- 
visiops  iui4  §^s^s^enpe  to  wprk  f^r;  i^o  stpc^ 
"Wkf^fk  pra4upes  somet^^  ipf;^  to  j^uju^iel^aiid  to  hU 
CQiiBtry-  Tbp  gol4  a^d  ?)jv^  n^iP^  wW9l»  wcij- 
ta^es  ifi  «i>y  fQPjgiBtiy,  an4  bf  »Wi*  .^f ;  F^h^  ^bp 

produce  of  Mls  }w4  ^p44^mp  m  9wmt^ymfi//^^i 

^d  4istFibiHe4  l^o  tj^  prsQf^  oo^si^ers^;  ^s^  m  the 

4^ad  stoek.  |t  is  a  y€iy  ¥alua|>)p  j)]^r|^  of  ^e  iqapitf^ 
of  thje  couptry*  wWcfe  {)irfl#ijcps  flp^hjftg  to  |i^  co^iut 
try.  The  judie|pus  opfBrs^jon?  jpf  JbafJ^ng,  liy  subr 
stkMti^g  p9per  ^  thp  ro9ini  pf  §  gyeglt  y^4f  of  t]|;49 
gold  a^  silvier,  e^^j^ile  t^e  co^at^  ta.oo^yert  s^ 
gr^t  p^nl  ojf  this  4^  stoc]^  UUq  activfi  ai)d  pro- 
ductive stocjk ;  into  stoe^c  w^f ch  produces  ^jpet^g 
to  tbp  country.  The  gold  «o4  silver  fin^D^y  whicjb 
iBifculates  in  ^y  country  naayf/^ery  properly  beconi- 
p^r^d  tQ  b§  ^  ^ighw^y,  w)ii^^  while  it  circulates 
.apd  carries  tp  market  aU  the  gip^ss  9Ad  corn  of  the 
xjoujritry^  produces  itself  not  a  snagle  pile  of  either. 
The  judicious  operatiops  of  banking,  by  providing^ 
if  I  may  be  allowed  so  violent  a  metaphor,  a  sort  of 
waggon-w^y  through  the  air,  enable  the  country  to 
jconvert,  as  it  were,  a  great  p^  of  its  highways  in- 
to gopd^  pastures,  and  corn  fields,  s^nd  thereby 'to 
increase,  very  considerably,  the  annual  produce  of 
its,  lajod  ^nd  labour.  Xbe  commerce  and  industry 
4}£  the  country,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged* 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  augmented,  canpet 
be  altogether  so  secure,  when  they  af  e  thus,  fi^s  it 
were,  suspended  upon  the  Daedalian  wings  of  p^per 
money,  as  when  they  travel  p.bout  upon  the  soUd 
ground  of  gold  and  silver.  Over  and  ^ove  the  acci- 
dents to  whicji  they  are  exposed  from  the  unskilful- 


ness  of  the  conductor?  of  this  paper  money,  they  are 
liable  to  several  other^f  from  which  no  prudence  or 
sjdll  of  those  conductors  can  |^rd  them. 

An  linsucces^sf^l  war,  fpr  example,  in  which  the 
enemy  got  possession  of  the  capital,  and  conse*- 
^yiifen,tly  of  that  treasure  which  supported  the  credit 
of  the  paper  money,  would  occasion  a  much  greater 
coni^ion  in  a  country  inhere  the  ^I^ole  circula- 
tion ip^  pgfried  on  by  paper^  |han  in  on^  if  here  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  carried  on  by  gol^  and  silver. 
The  usiial  i^f;tr^^lcnt  x)f  commerce  having  lp3t  its 
value,  no  exchange  coul4  be  made  but  either  hj 
barter  or  upon  credit.  All  taxes  hairing  been  usual- 
ly paid  in  paper  mon^y^  the  {o-ince  would  not  have 
wherewithal  either  to  pay  his  troops,  or  tp  furnish 
his  magazines ;  and  the  state  of  the  country  would 
be  much  more  ifxet^vable  than  if  the  greater  part 
of  its  circulation  ha^  consisted  in  gold  and  silver.  A 
prince,  anxious  to  maintain  his  dominions  at  all 
times  in  the  state  in  which  he  can  most  easily  de- 
fend them,  ought  upon  thi$  account  to  guard,  not 
only  against  that  exoessive  multiplication  of  paper 
money  which  ruins  the  very  banks  which  issue  it, 
but  even  against  that  multiplication  of  it  which 
enables  them  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  circula- 
.  tion  of  the  country  with  it. 

The  circulation  of  every  country  may  be  consider- 
ed asF  divided  into  two  different  branches ;  the  circu- 
lation of  the  dealers  with  one  another,  and  the  cir- 
culation between  the  dealers  and  the  consumer!^. 
Though  the  same  pieces  of  money,  whether  paper 
or  pi^etfil,  may  be  employed  sometimes  in  the  one 
circuJi#tioii  and  sdn^i^times  in  the  other;  yet  as  both 
are  constantly  ^oing  on  at  the  same  time,  each  re- 
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quires  a  certain  stock  of  irtoney,  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther, to  carry  it  on.  The  value  of  the  goods  circu- 
lated.  between  the  different  dealers  never  can  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  those  circulated  between  the  deal- 
ers and  the  consumers ;  whatever  is  bought  by  the 
dealers  being  ultimately  destined  to  be  s61d  to  the 
consumers.  The  circulation  between  thie  deaters, 
as  it  is  carried  on  by  wholesale,  requires  generally 
a  pretty  large  sum  for  every  particular  transacftibn. 
That  between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers,  dn  the 
contrary,  as  it  is  generally  (Carried  on  by  retail,  fre- 
quently requires  but  very  small  ones,  a  shilling,  or 
even  a  halfpenny,  being  often  sufficient.  But  small 
sums  circulate  much  faster  than  large  ones.  A  shil*- 
ling  changes  masters  more  frequently  than  a  guinea, 
and  a  halfpenny  more  frequently  than  a  shilling. 
Though  the  annual  purchases  of  all  the  consumers, 
therefore,  are  at  least  equal  in  value  to  those  of  all 
the  dealers,  they  can  generally  be  transacted  with 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  money ;  the  same  pieces, 
by  a  more  rapid  circulation,  serving  as  the  instru- 
ment of  many  more  purchases  of  the  one  kind  than 
of  the  other. 

Paper  money  may  be  so  regulated  as  either  to  con- 
fine itself  very  much  to  the  circulation  between  the 
different  dealers,  or  to  extend  itself  likewise  to  a  great 
part  of  that  between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers. 
Where  no  bank-notes  are  circulated  under  L.IO  va- 
lue, as  in  London,  paper  money  confines  itself  very 
much  to  the  circulation  between  the  dealers.  When 
a  ten  pound  bank-note  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
sumer, he  is  generally  obliged  to  change  it  at  the  first 
shop  where  he  has  occasion  to  purchase  five  shillings 
worth  of  goods ;  so  that  it  often  returns  into  the  hands 
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of  a  dealer  before  tbe  consumer  hath  spent  the  for- 
tieth part  of  th^  money.  Where  bank-notes  are  is- 
sued for  so  small  sums  as  20s.  as  in  Scotland,  paper 
money  extends  itself  to  a  considerable  part  <rf  the 
circulation  bietween  dealers  and  consumers.  Before 
#he  act  of  parliament  which  put  a  stop  to  the  circu- 
l^tiidn  of  ten  and  &ve  shilling  notes,  it  filled  a  still 
greater  part  of  that  circulation.  In  the  currencies 
Of  North  America,  paper  was  commonly  issued  for 
so  small  a  sum  as  a  shillings  and  filled  almost  the 
in^le  of  th^t  circulation.  In  some^  paper  currencks 
of  Yorkshire,  H  was  issued  even  for  so  small  a  sum 
as  a  fioxpenc^. 

-  Where  the'  issuing  of  bank-notes  for  such  very 
small  sums  i^  allowed,  and  commonly  practised, 
many  mean  people  are  both  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  become  bankers.  A  person  whose  promissory  note 
for  L.5,  or  even  for  20s.  Would  be  rejected  by  every 
body,  will  get  it  to  be  received  without  scruple  when 
it  is  issued  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence.  But  the 
frequent  bankruptcies  to  which  such  beggarly  bank- 
ers must  be  liable,  may  occasion  a  very  considerable 
incohveniency,  and  sometimes  even  a  very  great  ca- 
lamity, to  many  poor  people  who  had  received  their 
notes  in  payment. 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank-notes  were 
issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  L.5.  Paper  money  would  then,  probably,  con- 
fine itself,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  cir- 
culation between  the  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it 
does  at  present  in  London,  where  no  bank-notes  are 
issi^  under  L.10  value ;  L.5  being,  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  a  sum  which,  though  it  will  purchase, 
perhaps,  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  goods. 
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is  as  mH<^  fKipiiddrecl^.  ^s^d  is  as  fel4om  sp^t  all  ^t 
oiap6>  as  Ij.IQ  are  umidst  the  proiii^  expense  of  l^m- 

Wb^f e  paper  niMiey,  it  is  to  be  o))s^rved^  is^  pre|>r 
tj  miH^h  cQBfiae^  to  th^  circulatioD  beti^treen  d<alei> 
and  denl^r^^  as  ^t  London,  there  is  always  plenty  ci 
gold  aigid  sUver.  Where  it  extends  itself  tp  a  con- 
sid^rable  part  of  the  {circulation  hetwfi^n  dealers 
and  consumers,  as  in  Scotland,  and  $till  more  in 
North  America,  it  banishes  gold  and  ^lv?r  fdiir^t 
entirely  from  the  country ;  ahoost  all  th^  oxidfti^ 
transactions  of  its  interior  commorc^  being  tfav^ 
carried  on  by  paper.  The  suppression  of  ten  wd 
five  shilling  bank^nQtes^  ^mewhat  relieved  th@  sear- 
city  of  gold  and  silver  in  Scotland;  and  the  suppress 
sion.  of  twenty  shilling  notes  will  prob^ly  relieve  it 
still  more.  Those  metals  are  said  to  hjave  bieccH^^ 
more  abundant  in  Americfi,  since  the  suppression  of 
some  of  their  paper  currencies.  They  -^^e  sai4 
likewise,  to  have  been  more  abundant  before  the 
institution  of  thosQ  currencies. 

Though  paper  money  should  be  pretty  nuicl^  con^ 
fined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  apd  dealers, 
yet  hanks  and  bankers  might  still  be  ^Wp  to  give 
nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  industry  ai^d  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  they  had  done  when  p^per 
money  filled  almost  the  whole  pirculatio^.  The 
ready  money  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  tp  keep  by 
him,  for  answering  occasional  demands,  is  d^tined 
altogether  for  the  circulation  between  himself  imd 
other  dealers  of  whom  he  buys  goods.  He  has  no 
^occasion  to  keep  any  by  him  for  the  circulation  be- 
tW4sen  himself  and  the  consumers,  who  are  his  cus* 
iomers,  and  who  bring  ready  money  to  him,  instead 


of  ♦ajk^ipg  awr  frppa  ^.  Thw^  DP  I#p«-  mopef , 
tJ»fW5ftre,  waf.  aJIftiFed  tfl  j^  ¥^8^0(1,  )b^  fer  suck 
su«i9  as  FMiM  copfiBe  jt  pi^t%y  mu^  (p  t|ie  cir^Hr 
l%t^  ))e|;wf^  dealejr^  a^4  d^i^rs  i  j^  f9r\\y  by 
diipc^Hiii^i^gcr^  Mb  pf  ^^ge,  m4  portly  by 
lpR<iM«  ^9n  €Wh-^c(C0wts,  b^^  an4  bwk6rf 
mgM  s|yi  t>?  9frl«  to  risUeve  tbe  »rp^ter  part  of 
those  4^ft|e|r^  frppi  ^  i|eoe§i^y  of  j^eqnqg  wy 
Q^si^^fJbte  p^?*  qf  tkm  6*ftPfc  l>y  thegs  unemploy- 
ogl,  9p4  W;5^y  W9n^y«  ftw"  WlW^ripg  0€casii?Bal  de- 

mm^  T^?y  «ijghji  §tiU  be  aWp  tp  giw  tbe  utmost 

ji^^ta^p  wbif^b  b^fi^s  ^.^4  h^^h^^  §^  ^i^b  pro* 
pFJ^Iy  giv/e  to  tn|4^rs  o^*  eyery  kii|4- 

^o  Fe^t^^n  private  peopil?^  it  m^y  b«  ^4,  frow 
Fpceivii^g  ia  payii^nt  |be.  pyqmissojry  i^otes  of  a 
bap^er^  fpr  apy  si^njij  whetb^  great  ojr  pmalU  when 
l^ey  themselves  ^re  willipg  to  rec^eive  tbem ;  or^  to 
restraiD  a  bap^er  from  isdnuig  such  Bpltes^  when  all 
bis  neigbbfOfurs  aire  willing  to  accept  of  thpm,  is  a 
paanifeft  violation  of  that  patural  lib^y,  which  it 
is  the  proper  busings  of  law  pot  to  ipfiringes  but  to 
SA^ipprt.  ^ph  regyiations  may,  no  ^^ubt,  be  con- 
sidered as  in  spipe  respect  a  vipl^tlop  qi  natural  U- 
berty.  l^t  ikf^  exertioBS  of  tb^  P^^tVl^l  liberty 
of  sj,  few  individuals,  whiph  might  e^c^apger  the  se- 
/curity  of  the  wh(^  spdety,  are,  ^4  pught  to  be, 
i:^$|xpin^d  by  tbe  laws  of  all  gpverpDa^ent^ ;  of  the 
^apS)t  freie,  as  well  ^  9f  tl^  mq^  4?sp9tiqal.  The 
ojtdigi^tipn  (^  b\uldii»g  |#rty  w§ljbs,  in  aF4er  to  pre- 
Vjent  tbe  communicAt^oi)  of  ]gre>  is  ^  viglajti^n  of 
i^tpral  liberty,  e&94^  Qf  tihe  ^jtme  ki^d  with  tbe 
F^gu^aitiops  of  tbe  b^A^ing  \^^4^  wbieh  are  here 
{UTopo^ 

A  paper  money,  consisting  in  bank-notes^  i^U^d 
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by  people  of  undoubted  credit,  payable  upon  de- 
mand, without  any  condition,  and,  in  fact,  always 
readily  paid  as  soon  as  presented,  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, equal  in  value  to  gold  and  silver  money, 
since  gold  and  silver  money  can  at  any  time  be 
had  for  it.  Whatever  is  eitlier  bought  or  sold  for 
such  paper,  must  necessarily  be  bought  or  sold  as 
cheap  as  it  could  have  been  for  gold  and  silver. 

The  increase  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  said,  by 
augmenting  the  quantity,  and  consequently  dimi- 
nishing the  value,  of  the  whole  currency,  necessari- 
ly augments  the  money  price  of  commodities.  But 
as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  taken 
from  the  currency,  is  always  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  paper  which  is  added  to  it,  paper  money  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  quantity  of  the  whole  cur- 
rency. From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to 
the  present  time,  provisions  never  were  cheaper  in 
Scotland  than  in  1759,  though,  from  the  circula- 
tion of  ten  and  five  shilling  bank-notes,  there  was 
then  more  paper  money  in  the  country  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  proportion  between  the  price  of  provi- 
sions  in  Scotland  and  that  in  England,  is  the  same 
now  as  before  the  great  multiplication  of  banking 
companies  in  Scotland.  Com  is,  upon  most  occa- 
sions, fully  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  France,  though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  money  in  England,  and 
scarce  any  in  France.  In  1751  and  1752,  when  Mr 
Hume  published  his  Political  Discourses,  and  soon 
after  the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money  in 
Scotland,  there  was  a  very  sensible  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions,  owing,  probably,  to  the  badness  of 
the  seasons,  and  not  to  the  multiplication  of  paper 
money. 
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It  would  be  otherwise,  indeed,  with  a  {laper  mo- 
ney, consbting  in  promissory  notes,  of  which  the 
immediate  payment  depended,  in  any  respect, 
either  upon  the  good-will  of  those  who  issued 
them,  or  upon  a  condition  which  the  holder  of 
the  notes  might  not  always  have  it  in  his  power  to 
fulfil,  or  of  which  the  payment  was  not  exigible  till 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  which,  in  the 
mean  time,  bore  no  interest.  Such  a  paper  money 
would«  no  doubt,  fall  more  or  less  below  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  according  as  the  difficulty  or  un- 
certainty of  obtaining  immediate  payment  was  sup- 
posed to  be  greater  or  less,  or  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  distance  of  time  at  which  payment 
was  exigible. 

Some  years  ago,  the  different  banking  companioi 
of  Scotland  were  in  the  practice  of  inserting  into 
their  bank-notes,  what  they  called  an  optional  clause; 
by  which  they  jMromised  payment  to  thebearer,  either 
as  soon  as  the  note  diould  be  presented,  or,  in  the 
option  of  the  directors,  six  months  after  sudi  pre- 
sentment, together  with  the  le^  interest  for  the 
said  six  months*  The  directors  of  some  of  those 
banks  $oin^imes  took  advantage  of  this  optional 
clause,  and  sometimes  threatened  those  who  de- 
manded gold  and  silver  in  ^cchange  fgr  a  consider*- 
able  number  of  their  notes,  that  they  would  take 
advantage  of  it,  unless  such  demanders  w;ould  coi»^ 
tent  themselves  with  a  part  of  what  they  demanded. 
The  pjronussory  notes  c^  those  bt^iking  companies 
constitutedf  at  that,  tiiaey:the  far  greater  jmrt  of  the 
currency  of  Scotland,  whicji  this^  uncertainty  of  pay7 
ment.  necessarily  degraded  below  .th^  vdue  of  gold 
and^lv^i;  meney.j    Du^ipg  the  contin;aance  of  this 


abuse,  (which  prevdied  diietf^  in  I76S»  ^769,  and 
ii64^),  while  the  exchntige  between  Lofiidoti  anfd 
Carlisle  was  at  pdr,  that  b^weeti  London  and 
ThittiMes  would  sdmetimed  be  four  per  cent,  against 
Dumfries,  though  ibis  town  is  not  thirty  miles  dis^ 
tant  from  Carlisle.  BUt  at  Carlisle,  bills  were  paid 
in  gold  and  silver ;  whereas  at  Dumfries  they  were 
paid  in  Scotch  baftk-notes;  and  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  these  bank-notes  exchanged  for  gold  and 
silver  coin,  had  thtls  degraded  them  four  per  cent, 
below  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  same  act  of  par- 
liament which  suppressed  ten  and  five  shilling  bank- 
notes, sUppi*essed  IflteWise  this  optional  clause,  and 
tiefeby  restored  the  exchange  between  England  aiid 
Scotland  to  its  natural  rate,  or  to  what  the  course  of 
trade  and  remittances  might  happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshbe,  the  payment 
of  so  small  a  sum  as  6d.  sometimes  depended  upon 
the  condition,  that  the  holder  of  the  note  should 
biihg  the  change  of  a  guinea  to  the  perscm  who  is- 
sued ft ;  a  cofadition  which  the  holders  of  such  notes 
mi^ht  freqiAentiy  find  it  tei^y  difficult  to  fulfil,  ati^ 
Which  must  have  defiladed  thi^  cuitency  below  the 
Viihie  ^f  gdld  and  silv^  ^nloney.  An  aet  b(  parlia^ 
nfient^  k&:ordmlg\f,  det^temi  aH  sueh  eiauses«nldw(bli 
and  silppres^di  itf  t&e  satffe  kiaiinef  as  iii  S^otlaad^ 
fiiM  ]^rbti^is8(>r^  t^Mf^^  pay^Ute  to  the  bear^f^  Undet 
«9s.Vdltte. 

th%p^€t  eiti^mm  df  KTorth  Aihefba  cohsisted 
hot  in  bafikn&otelfj  |)^SMb  t6  ih^  beai^et*  oh  dehiahd, 
mi  in  &  f  bf e^ftiftetil  ^kpir^^  #hieh  tW^  payment 
wits  mt  e3^ib*6  till  seveiirt  yefet^  6fte¥4t  was  is* 
imA;  And  fhbugh  «he  eofldby  gdvetumems  paid  fte 
ki«er^t  i§  mt  hme»S  tof  mi  ^ap^t,  they  debl^^d 
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it  to  be,  itnd  in  Tact  render^  it,  a  Vb^\  tender  6f 
payment  for  the  full  t^alue  fdr  whicli  it  Was  i^^ed. 
But  allowing  the  cdldhy  sefcuHty  to  be  perfectly 
^ood,  L.lOb,  payabife  fifteeii  year*  hence,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  a  country  where  inlei'esl  is  at  sik  per 
cent,  is  worth  little  itaore  thah  L.40  ready  jMoney. 
To  oblige  a  creditor,  therefore,  td  abcept  ttf  this  its 
full  payment  for  a  debt  of  L.ltoO,  abtiially  paid  dowii 
in  rfeady  money,  was  an  act  of  such  violent  injustice^ 
as  has  scarce,  perhaps,  been  attempted  by  thfe  govern- 
ment of  any  Other  country  TV^hichpretfeSided  to  be  freei 
It  bears  the  evident  marks  of  hdvihg  dngltiMy  befeh, 
what  the  honest  and  dowtiHght  Doctor  Douglas  as-^ 
sur^s  us  it  was,  a  schen^e  of  f^iiiidulettt  d^tors  t6 
ch6at  their  ct-editors.  The  giifv^n¥ek€nt  df  PenA^* 
v^ia,  indeed,  pTeteridfedi  Upfoi  thfeif-  fe-St  enlfe^ioh  «f 
pap6r  motiiey,  iti  1*722,  to rehd^rtWiir pitj^ bJT e^6iA 
value  ^ith  gdld  and  ii^ve^,  by  eAafcting  J^ettMtiei  a^ 
gainst  all  tho^e  who  made  any  dfffferfllce  in  the  pHU** 
of  their  goodii  when  thtejr  i^old  them  Ibr  a  c^i^ 
paper,  ^id  when  they  sold  thfenl  ft»  gold  ahd  Sit 
infer ;  k  te^latldh  equally  tyranrtidal,  bijt  much  IfeSS 
efifecitua!,  than  that  which  ft  was  mfearit  tb  stt^ort. 
A  positive  law  may  render  a  sftilKhg^  4  legal  tender 
for  a  guinea,  befcause  it  huly  dirfefct  the  cburtfe  of  jtiftJJ. 
tice  to  discharge  the  diebtor  Who  feas  itiade  tl^t  16*^ 
der;  but  no  positive  law  can  obK^^  a  persM  \^h6 
ffells  gbods,  and  who  is  at  Hberty  U  sell  dr  nbt  tb 
sell  as  he  pleases,  to  aiciept  of  a  shifHtig  as  liiE|tiivit 
iettt  to  a  gtiinea  In  the  pHce  of  Ibfem.  NdtwKfcu 
stiandittg  any  regulalloh  of  this  land,  it  kppekt^S^ 
by  the  course  of  exchaiige  ^ith  GreAl  Brifcflih,  that 
L.10d  sterling  was  occasionally  considered  aii  equivk'. 
lent,  in  sopie  of  the  colonies^  to  1^180,  andiaoth'ers 
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to  SO  great  a  sum  as  L.1100  currency;  this  differ- 
ence in  the  value  arising  from  the  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  paper  emitted  in  the  different  colonies, 
and  in  the  distance  and  probability  of  the  term  of 
its  final  discharge  aixd  redemption. 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable  than 
the  act  of  parliament,  so  unjustly  complained  of  in 
the  colonies,,  which  declared,  that  no  paper  cur- 
rency to  be  emitted  there  in  time  coming,  should  be 
a  legal  tender  of  payment. 

Pennysylvania  was  always  more  moderate  in  its 
emissions  of  paper  money  than  any  other  of  our  co- 
lonies;     Its  paper  currency,  accordingly,  is  said  ne* 
ver  to  have  sunk  below  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before  the 
first  emission  of  its  paper  money.   Before  that  emis- 
sion, the  colony  had  raised  the  denomination  of  its 
coin,  and  had,  by  act  of  assembly,  ordered  5s.  ster- 
ling to  pass  in-  the  colonies  for  Qs.  Sd.  and  after^ 
w^ds  for  6s.  8d.  A  pound,  colony  currency,  there- 
fore, even  when  that  currency  was  gold  and  silver, 
was  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  value  of 
L.1  sterling;  and  when  that  currency  was  tarned 
into  paper,  it  was  seldom  much  more  than  thirty 
per  cent,  below  that  value.     The  pretence  for  rai- 
sing the  denomination  of  the  coin,  was  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by  making  equal 
quantities  of  those  metals  pass  for. greater  sums  in 
the  colony  than  they  (Jid  in  the  mother-country.    It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  price  of  all  goods 
firom  the  mother-country  rose  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  raised  the  denomination  of  their  coin, 
sp  that  their  gold  and  silver  were  exported  as  fast 
as  ever. 
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The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in  the 
payment  of  the  provincial  taxes^  for  the  full  value 
for  which  it  had  been  issued,  it  necessarily  derived 
from  this  use  some  additional  valuci  over  and  above 
what  it  would  have  had,  from  the  real  or  supposed 
distance  of  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and  re^ 
demption.  This  additional  value  was  greater  or 
less,  according  as  the  quantity  of  paper  issued  was 
more  or  less  above  what  could  be  employed  in  the 
payment  of  the  taxes  of  the  particular  colony  which 
issued  it.  It  was  in  all  the  colonies  very  much  above 
what  could  be  employed  in  this  manner* 

A  prince,  who  should  enact  that  a  certain  propor-^ 
tion  of  his  taxes  should  be  paid  in  a  paper  moQey  of 
a  certain  kind,  might  thereby  give  a  certain  value  to 
this  paper  money,  even  though  the  term  of  its  final 
discharge  and  redemption  should  depend  altogether 
upon  the  will  of  the  prince.  If  the  bank  which  is- 
sued this  paper  was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  of 
it  always  somewhat  below  what  could  easily  be  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  the  demand  for  it  might  be 
such  as  to  make  it  even  bear  a  premium,  or  sell  for 
somewhat  more  in  the  market  than  the  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver  currency  for  which  it  was  issued. 
Some  people  account  in  this  manner  for  what  is  cal- 
led the  agio  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  or  for  the 
superiority  of  bank  money  over  current  money, 
though  this  bank  money,  as  they  pretend,  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  the  bank  at  the  will  of  the  owner. 
The  greater  part  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  must 
be  paid  in  bank  money,  that  is,  by  a  transfer  in  the 
books  of  the  bank ;  and  the  directprs  of  the  bank, 
they  allege,  are  careful  to  keep  the  whole  quantity 
of  bank  money  always  below  what  this  use  occasions 
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a  demand  for.  It  is  upon  this  account,  they  say, 
that  bank  money  sells  for  a  premium,  or  be»^  an 
agio  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  above  the  samfe  nominal 
sum  of  the  gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  country. 
This  account  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  however^ 
it  will  appear  hereafter,  is  in  a  great  measure  chi- 
merical. 

A  paper  currency  which  falls  below  the  vahie  of 
gold  and  silver  coin,  does  not  thereby  sink  the  va- 
lue of  those  metafs,  or  occasion  equal  quantities  of 
them  to  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  goods 
of  any  other  kind.  The  proportidn  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  and  that  of  goods  of  any 
other  kind,  depends  in  all  cases,  not  upon  the  na- 
ture or  quantity  of  any  particular  paper  money,, 
which  may  be  current  in  any  particular  country,, 
but  upon  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  mines, 
which  happen  at  any  particular  time  to  supply  the 
great  market'  of  the  commercial  world  with  those 
metals.  It  depends  upon  the  proportion  between 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to 
market,  and  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  thither  a  certafn  quantity  of  any  other  sort  of 
goods. 

If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issuing  any  circulat- 
ing bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  for 
less  than  a  certain  sum ;  and  if  they  are  subjected  to 
the  obligatioh  of  an  immolate  and  unconditional 
payment  of  such  bank  notes  as  sooia  as  presented, 
their  trade  may,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be  ren- 
dered in  all  other  respects  perfectly  free.  The  late 
multiplication  of  banking  companies  in  both  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  an  event  by  which  many 
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people  have  Veen  much  alarmed,  instead  of  diminish* 
ing,  increases  the  security  of  the  public.  It  obliges 
all  of  them  to  be  more  circumspect  in  their  conduct, 
and,  by  not  extending  their  currency  beyond  its  due 
proportion  to  their  cash,  to  guard  themselves  against 
those  malicious  runs,  which  the  rivalship  of  so  many 
competitors  is  always  ready  to  bring  upon  them. 
It  restrains  the  circulation  of  each  particular  com- 
pany within  a  narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their 
circulating  notes  to  a  smaller  number.  By  dividing 
the  whole  circulation  into  a  greater  number  of  parts, 
the  failure  of  any  one  company,  an  accident  which, 
in  the  course  of  things,  must  sometimes  happen,  be* 
comes  of  less  consequence  to  the  public.  This  free 
competition,  too,  obliges  all  bankers  to  be  more  li* 
beral  in  their  dealings  with  their  customers,  lest  their 
rivals  should  carry  them  aiway.  In  general,  if  any 
branch  of  trade,  or  any  division  of  labour,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public,  the  freer  ahd  more  general 
the  competition,  it  will  always  be  the  more  so. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Aecurmdaiion  ofCapiidy  wr  ofProduetivt  and  Un- 
productit)€  Labmir. 

1  HERE  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed; 
there  is  another  which  has  no  such  elffect.  The  for- 
mer, as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called  produc- 
tive, the  latter,  unproductive*  labour.     Thus  the' 

*  Some  French  authors  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity  have 
used  those  words  in  a  different  sense.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  their  sense  is  an 
improper  one. 
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labour  of  a  manufacturer  adds  generally  to  the  va- 
lue  of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon,  that  of 
his  own  maintenance,  and  of  his  master's  profit. 
The  labour  of  a  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary, 
adds  to  the  value  of  nothing.     Though  the  manu- 
facturer has  his  w^^s  advanced  to  him  by  his  mas- 
ter, he  in  reality  costs  him  no  expense,  the  value 
of  those  wages  being  generally  restored,  together 
with  a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of  the  subject 
upon  which  his  labour  is  bestowed.     But  the  main- 
tenance of  a  menial  servant  never  is  restored.     A 
man*  grows  rich  by  employing  a  mnttitude  of  manu- 
facturers ;  he  grows  poor  by  maintaining  a  multi- 
tude of  menial  servants.     The  I^bdur  of  the  latter, 
however,  has  its  value,  and  deserves  its  reward  as 
well  as  that  of  the  former.     But  the  la);K>ur  of  the 
manufacturer  fixes  aiMl  realizes  itself  in  some  parti- 
cular subject  or  vendible  commodity,  which  lasts  for 
some  time  at  least  after  that  labour  is  past.     It  is, 
as  it  were,  a  certain  quantity  of  htbour  stocked  and 
stored  up»  to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  upon  some 
other  occasion.     That  subject,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  price  of  that  subject,  can  afterwards,  if 
necessary,  put  into  motion  a  quantity  of  kibour  eqaal 
to  that  which  had  originally  produced  it.     The  la- 
bour of  the  menial  servant,  on  the  contsary,  does  not 
fix  or  realize  itself  in  any  particular  subject  or  vend- 
ible commodity.  His  services  generally  perish  in  the 
very  instant  of  their  performance,  and  seldom  leave 
any  trace  or  value  behind,  them,  for  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  service  could  afterwards  be  procured. 

The  labour  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  orders 
in  the  society  is,  like  that  of  menial  servants,  unpro- 
ductive of  any  value,  and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itself 
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in  any  permanent  subject,  or  vendible  commodity, 
which  endures  after  that  labour  is  past,  and  for 
which  an  equal  qumAity  of  labour  could  afterwards 
be  procured.  The  -sovereign,  for  example,  with  all 
the  officers  both  t)f  justice  and  war  who  serve  under 
him,  the  whole  army  and  navy>  are  unproductive  la- 
bourers. They  are  the  servants  of  the  pubKc,  and 
are  maintained  by  a  part  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  Industry  of  other  peojde.  Their  service,  how 
bonmurable,  how  usefiil^  or  how  necessary  soever^ 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  ser* 
vice  can  afterwards  be  procured.  The  protection,  se- 
curity, and  defence,  of  the  commonwealth,  the  effect 
of  their  labour  this  year,  will  not  purchase  its  pro- 
tection^ security,  and  defence,  for  the  year  to  come. 
In  the  same  class  must  be  nmked,  some  both  of  the 
gravest  and  most  important,  and  some  of  the  most 
friyolousiurofe88ions;churchmen,lawyers,physidans, 
men  ^  letters  of  j^  kinds ;  players,*  buffoons,  musi- 
cians, opera-singers,  q)era-dancers,  &c.  The  la- 
bour of  the  meanest  of  these  has  a  certmi  v^Iue,  re- 
gulated by  the  very  same  principles  which  regulate 
that  of  ever  other  sort  of  labour;  and  that  of  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  produces  nodiiiig  which 
could  afterwards  jHirchase  or  procure  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  labour.  Like  the  decll^nation  of  the  actor, 
the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the  tune  of  the  musi^ 
cian,  the  work  (^  all  of  th^oi  perishes  in  the  very 
^nsttmt  6f  its  productaon. 

Both  productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  an^ 
those  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all  equally  main^ 
tained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country.  This  produce,  how  ^e^t  soever, 
mn  never  be  infinite,  but  must  have  certain  limits. 
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According,  therefore,  as  a  smaller  or  greater  proper- 
tion  of  it  is  in  any  one  year  employed  in  maintain* 
ing  unproductive  hands,  the  more  in  the  one  case 
and  the  less  in  the  other  will  remain  for  the  pro- 
ductive, and  the  next  year's  produce  will  he  greater 
or  smaller  accordingly ;  the  whole  annual  produce, 
if  we  except  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  being  the  effect  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  every  country  is  no  doubt  ultimately 
destined  for  supplying  the  consumption  of  its  inha** 
bitants,  and  for  procuring  a  revenue  to  them ;  yet 
when  it  first  conies  either  from  the  ground,  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  it  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,    pne  of  them,  and  fre- 
quently the  largest,  is,  in  the  first  place,  destined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provi- 
^ions,  materials,  and  finished  work,  which  had  been , 
withdrawn  from  a  capital ;  the  other  for  constitute 
ing  a  revenpe  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as 
the  profit  of  his  stock,  or  to  some  other  person,  as 
the  rent  of  his  land,    Thus,  of  the  produce  of  land, 
one  part  replac€t3  the  capital  of  the  farmer;  the 
ptber  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord  * 
and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  both  to  the  owner  of 
this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  stock,  and  to  some 
other  pejaoji,  as  the  rent  of  his  land.    Of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  great  manufactory,  in  the  same  manner, 
one  part,  and  that  always  the  largest,  -replaces  the 
capital  of  the  uridert^er  of  the  work ;  the  other 
pays  his  profit,  and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  to 
the  owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annuaL  produce  of  the  land  an4 
labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capital,  nevey 
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Is  immediately  employed  to  mmntwi  any  but  pro- 
ductive hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of  productive  la- 
hour  only.  That  which  is  immediately  destined  for 
constituti^  a  revenuCt  either  as  profit  or  as  rent, 
may  maintain  indifferently  either  productive  or  un- 
productive hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  stock  a  man  employs  as  a 
capita^  he  always  expects  is  to  be  replaced  to  him 
with  a  profits  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in  maintain- 
ing productive  hands  only ;  and  after  having  served 
in  the  fimction  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  constitutes  a 
irevenue  to  themu  Whenever  he  employs  any  part 
of  it  in  maintaining  uqproductive  hands  of  any  kind, 
that  part  is  from  that  moment  withdrawn  from  his 
<:apital,  and  placed  in  his  stock  reserved  for  imme- 
diate consumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  those  who  do  not 
labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue ;  either, 
first,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which  is 
originally  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue  to 
some  particular  persons,  either  as  the  rent  of  land, 
or  as  the  profits  of  stock ;  or,  secondly,  by  that  part 
which,  though  originally  destined  for  replacing  a  ca- 
pital, and  for  maintainijog  productive  labourers  only, 
yet  when  it  comes  into  their  hands,  whatever  part 
of  it  is  over  and  above  their  necessary  subsistence, 
may  be  employed  in  maintaining  indifferently  either 
productive  or  unproductive  hands.  Thus  not  only 
the  great  landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even 
the  common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  considerable, 
may  maintain  a  menial  servant;  or  he  may  some- 
times go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet-show,  and  so  contri- 
bute his  share  towards  piaintaining  one  set  of  unpro- 
ductive labourers ;  or  he  may  pay  some  taxes,  and 
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thus  help  to  maintain  another  set,  more  honourable 
and  useful,  indeed,  but  equally  unproductive.  No 
part  of  the  annual  produce,  however,  which  had  been 
originally  destined  to  replace  a  capital,  is  ever  direc- 
ted towards  maintaining  unproductive  hands,  till  af- 
ter it  has  put  into  motion  its  full  complement  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  Jnto  motion 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  workman 
must  have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before  he 
can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  manner.  That 
part,  too,  is  generally  but  a  small  one.  It  is  his  spare 
revenue  only,  of  which  productive  labourers  have 
seldom  a  gre^t  deal.  They  generally  have  some, 
however ;  and  in  the  payment  of  taxes,*  the  greatness 
of  their  number  may  compensate,  in  some  measure, 
the  smallpess  of  their  contribution.  The  rent  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  stock  are  everywhere,  therefore, 
the  principal  sources  from  which  unproductive  hands 
derive  their  subsistence.  These  are  the  two  sorts  of 
revenue' of  which  the  owners  have  generally  most  to 
spare.  They  might  both  maintain  indifferently,  ei- 
ther productive  or  unproductive  hands.  They  seem» 
however,  to  have  some  predilection  for  the  latter. 
The  expense  of  a  great  lord  feeds  generally  more 
idle  than  industrious  people.  The  rich  merchant, 
though  with  his  capital  he  maintains  industrious 
people  only,  yet  by  his  expense,  that  is,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  his  revenup,  he  feeds  commonly  the  very 
same  sort  as  the  ^eat  lord. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  between  the  productive 
and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very  much  in  every 
country  upon  the  proportion  between  that  part  of  tl^e 
annual  produce,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either 
if  om  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive 
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labourers,  is  destined  for  replacing  a  capital,  and  that 
which  is  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue,  either  as 
rent  or  as  profit.  This  proportion  is  very  different 
in  rich  from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  present,  in  the  opulent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largest,  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  is  destined  for  replacing  the 
capital  of  the  rich  and  independent  farmer;  the  other 
for  paying  his  profits,  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 
But  anciently,  during  the  prevalency  of  the  feudal 
government,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  produce  was 
sufficient  to  replace  the  capital  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  consisted  commonly  in  a  few  wretched 
cattle,  maintained  altogether  by  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  uncultivated  land,  and  which  might, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  spontane- 
ous produce.  It  generally,  too,  belonged  to  the  land- , 
lord,  and  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  land.  All  the  rest  of  the  produce  properly  be- 
longed to  him  too,  either  as  rent  for  his  land,  or  as 
profit  upon  this  paltry  capital.  The  occupiers  of 
land  were  generally  bondmen,  whose  persons  and  ef- 
fects were  equally  his  property.  Those  who  were  not 
bondmen  were  tenants  at  will ;  and  though  the  rent 
which  they  paid  was  often  nominally  little  more  than 
a  quit-rent,  it  really  amounted  to  the  whole  produce 
of  the  land.  Their  lord  could  at  all  times  command 
their  labour  in  peace,  and  their  service  in  war. 
Though  they  lived  at  a  distance  from  his  house, 
they  were  equally  dependent  upon  him  as  his  re- 
tainers who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole  produce  of 
the  land  undoubtedl^r  belongs  to  him,  who  can  dis- 
pose of  the  labour  and  service  of  all  those  whom  it 
jnaintains.   In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  share 
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of  the  landlord  seldom  exceeds  a  third,  sometimes 
not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land. 
'The  rent  of  land,  however^  in  all  the  improved  parts 
of  the  country,  has  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  since 
those  ancient  times ;  and  this  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  annual  produce  is,  it  seems,  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  whole  had  been  before.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  rent,  though  it  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  extent,  ilimlm^es  in  proportion  to 
the  produce,  of  the  land. 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great  capitaU 
are  at  present  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
In  the  anfient  state,  the  little  trade  that  was  stirr 
ring,  and  the  few  homely  and  coarse  manufactures 
that  were  carried  on,  required  but  very  small  capi- 
tals. These,  however,  must  have  yielded  very  large 
profits.  The  rate  of  inter/est  was  nowhere  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  and  their  profits  must  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  afford  this  great  interest  At  present,  the 
rate  of  interest,  in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is 
nowhere  higher  than  six  per  cent. ;  and  in  some  of 
the  most  improved  it  is  so  low  as  four,  three,  and 
two  per  cent.  Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  which  is  4erived  from  the  profits  of 
stock,  is  always  much  greater  inrich  than  in  poor 
countries,  it  is  because  the  stock  is  much  greater : 
in  proportion  to  the  stocky  the  profits  are  generally . 
much  less. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore,  wjl^ch^ 
as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  destined  for 
replacing  a  capital,  is  not  onlyimuch  greater  in  rich 
than  in  poor  countries,  but  bears  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion to  that  which  is  immediately  destined  for 
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constituting  a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  as  profit. 
The  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  produe* 
tive  labour  are  not  only  much  greater  in  the  former 
th£m  in  the  latter^  but  bear  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  those  which,  though  they  may  be  employed 
to  maintain  either  productive  or  unproductive  hands, 
have  generally  a  predilection  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  those  different  funds  ne- 
cessarily determines  in  every  countiy  the  general 
character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  industry  or  idle- 
ness. We  a^e  more  industrious  than  our  forefathers; 
because,  in  the  present  times,  the  funds  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  industry  are  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  those  which  are  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  idlenes,  than  they  were  two 
or  thre«  centuries  ago.    Our  ancestors  were  idle  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  industry.    It 
is  better,  says  the  proverb,  to  play  for  nothing,  than 
to  work  for  nothing.    In  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  they 
are  in  general  industrious,  sober,  and  thriving ;  as  in 
many  English,  and  in  most  Dutch  towns.    In  those 
towns  which  are  prijicipally  supported  by  the  con- 
stant or  occasional  residence  of  a  court,  and  in  which 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  chiefly  maintained 
by  the  spending  of  revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle, 
dissi^ute,  and  poor ;  as  at  Rome,  Versulles,  Com- 
peigne,  and  Font^inbleau.     If  you  except  Rouen 
and  Bourdeaux,  there  is  little  trade  or  industry 
in  any  of  the  parliament  towns  of  France;  and 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  expense  of  the  members  of  the  courts 
Df  Justice,  and  pf  those  who  come  to  plead  before 
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tfaem,  are  in  gieneral  idle  and  poor.  The  great  tradf 
of  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux  seem  to  be  altogether  the 
effect  of  their  situation.     Rouen  is  necessarily  the 
intrepdt  of  almost  all  the  goods  which  lure  brou^t 
either  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  the  maritime 
pmviDoes  of  France,  for  the  consumptiofi  of  the 
great  city  of  Paris.     Bourdeaux  is,  in  the  same 
manner,   the   intrep6t  of  the  wines  which  grow 
upon  the  banks  of  the  iGaronne,  and  of  the  rivers 
which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richest  wine  countries 
in  the  world,  and  which  seems  to  produce  the  wine 
Attest  for  exp<Htation,  or  best  suited  to  the  taste  of 
foreign  nations.    Such  adyantageous  situations  ne- 
cessarily attract  a  great  capital  by  the  great  em« 
ploymeat  which  they  afford  it;  and  the  employr 
ment  of  this  capital  is  the  cause  of  the  industry  of 
those  two  cities.     In  the  other  parliament  towns  of 
France,  v&ry  little  more  capital  seems  to  be  employr 
ed  than  what  is  necessary  for  supplying  their  own 
consumption ;  that  is,  little  more  thap  the  smallest 
<;apital  which  can  be  employed  in  them^    The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Pa^is,  Madrid,  and  Vienna- 
Of  those  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  most  indus- 
trious ;  hut  Paris  itself  is  the  principal  market  pfaH 
the  manufactures  established  at  Paris,  and  its  own 
consumption  is  the  principal  object  of  all  the  trade 
which  it  carries  on.     London,  Jisbpn,  and  Copeui- 
hagen,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  three  cities  in  Europe, 
which  are  both  the  constant  residence  of  a  court, 
and  can  at  the  same  time  be  considered  as  trading 
cities,  or  as  cities  which  trade  not  only  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  for  that  pf  other  cities  and 
countries.     The  situation  of  all  the  three  is  exj- 
tremely  advantageous,  and  naturally  fit3  th^m  t^ 
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be  the  iiitrep6t8  of  a  great  part  of  the  goods  des- 
'  fined  for  the  consumption  of  <fist»it  places.  In  a 
city  where  a  great  revenue  is  spent,  to  employ  witli 
advantage  a  capital  for  any  other  purpose  than  for 
supplying  the  consumption  of  that  city,  is  probably 
more  difficoTt  than  in  one  in  which  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people  have  no  other  maintenance  but  what  they 
derive  from  the  employment  of  such  a  capital.  The 
idleness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  are 
maintained  by  the  expense  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it 
is  probable,  the  industry  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  and  ren^ 
ders  it  less  advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there 
than  in  other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  in- 
dustry in  Edinburgh  before  the  union.  When  the 
Scotch  pariiament  was  no  longer  to  be  asj^mbled  in 
it,  when  it  ceased  ta  be  the  necessary  residence  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it  be- 
came a  city  of  some  trade  and  industry.  It  still 
continues,  however,  to  be  the  residence  of  the  prin- 
cipal  courts  of  justice  in  Scotland,  of  the  boards  of 
customs  and  excise,  &c.  A  considerable  revenue, 
therefore,  still  continues  to  be  spent  in  it.  In  trade 
and  industry,  it  is  much  inferior  to  Glasgow,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
large  village,  it  has  sometimes  been  observed,  after 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  manufactures^ 
have  become  idle  and  poor,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
lord's  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  their  nei^- 
bourhood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  seems  everywhere  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  industry  and  idleness.    Wherever 
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capital  predominates,  industry  prevails;  wherever 
revenue,  idleness.  Every  increase  or  diminution  of 
capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  real  quantity  of  industry,  the  number  of 
productive  hands,  and  consequently  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  the  real  Wealth  and  i-evenue 
of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Capitals  are  increased  by  parsimony,  and  dimi* 
nished  by  prodigality  and  misconduct. 

Whatever  a  person  saves  from  his  revenue  he  adds 
to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himself  in  main* 
taining  an  additional  number  of  productive  hands,  or 
enables  some  other  person  to  do  so,  by  lending  it  to 
him  for  an  interest,  that  is,  for  a  share  of  the  profits* 
As  the  capital  of  an  individual  can  be  increased  only 
by  what  he  saves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  his  an- 
nual gains,  so  the  capital  of  a  society,  which  is  the 
same  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose 
it,  can  be  increased  only  in  the  same  manner. 

Parsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  increase  of  capital.  Industry,  indeed, 
provides  the  subject  which  parsimony  accumulates ; 
but  whatever  industry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony 
did  not  save  and  store  up,  the  capital  would  never 
be  the  greater. 

Parsimony,  by  increasing  the  fund  which  is  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  productive  hands,  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  hands  whose  labour 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  be- 
stowed. It  tends,  therefore,  to  increase  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country.  It  puts  into  motion  an 
additional  quantity  of  industry,  which  gives  an  ad- 
ditional value  to  the  annual  produce. 
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What  is  litinually  saved,  is  as  regularly  consumed 
as  what  is  annually  spent,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
tinie  too ;  but  it  is  consumed  by  a  different  set  of 
people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue  which  a  rich 
man  annually  ^nds,  is,  in  most  cases,  consumed 
by  idle  guests  and  menial  servants,  who  leave  no- 
thing behind  them  in  return  for  their  consumption. 
That  portion  which  he  annually  saves,  as,  fmr  the 
sake  of  the  profit,  it  is  immediately  employed  as  a 
capital,  is  consumed  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  time  too,  but  by  a  different  set  of  peo- 
ple; by  labourers,  manufacturers,  and  artificers,  who 
re-produce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  Of  their  annual 
consumption.  His  revenue,  we  shall  suppose,  is  pmd 
him  in  m6ney.  Had  he  spent  the  whole,  the  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  wliole  could  have 
purchased,  would  have  been  distributed  among  the 
former  set  of  people.  By  saving  a  part  of  it,  as  that 
part  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit,  immediately  em* 
ployed  as  a  capital,  either  by  himself  or  by  some 
other  person,  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which 
may  be  purchased  with  it,  are  necessarily  reserved 
for  the  latter.  The  consumption  is  the  same,  but 
the  consumers  are  different.  ^ 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  saves,  he  not  only 
affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  number  of  pro^ 
ductive  hands,  for  that  or  the  ensuing  year,,  but,  like 
the  fotinder  of  a  public  work-house,  he  establishes,, 
as  it  were,  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  equal  number  in  all  times  to  come.  The  per* 
petual  allotment  and  destination  of  this  fund,  in- 
deed, is  not  always  guarded  by  any  positive  law,  by 
any  trust-right  or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is  always 
guarded,  however,  by  a  very  powerful  principle,  the 
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plain  and  evident  interest  of  every  individual  towhom 
anyshareofit  shall  ever  belong.  Nopartofit  can  ever 
afterwards  be  employed  ta  maintain  any  but  produc^ 
tive  hands,  without  an  evident  loss  to  the  person 
who  thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper  destination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner :  By  not 
confining  his  expense  within  his  income,  he  en- 
croadbes  upon,  his  capital.  Like  him  who  perverts 
the  revenues  of  some  pious  foundation  to  profane 
purposes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idleness  with  those 
funds  which  the  frugality  of  his  forefathers  had,  as 
it  were,  consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  industry. 
By  diminishing  the  funds  destined  for  the  employ* 
ment  of  productive  labour,  he  necessarily  diminishes, 
so  far  as  it  depends  up<m  him,  the  quantity  of  that 
labour  which  adds  a  value  to  the  subject  upon  which 
it  is  bestowed,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the 
annual  prpduce  of  the  land  and  labour  o!  the  whole 
country,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabit 
tants.  If  the  prodigality  of  some  were  not  com« 
pensated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  the  conduct  of 
every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle  with  the  bread 
of  the  industrious,  tends  not  only  to  beggar  himself, 
but  to  impoverish  his  country. 

Though  the  expense  of  the  prodigal  should  be  al- 
together in  home  made,  and  no  part  of  it  in  foreign 
commodities,  its  effect  upon  the  productive  funds  of 
the  society  would  still  be  /the  same.  Every  year 
there  would  still  be  a  certain  quantity  of  food  and 
clothing,  which  ought  to  have  maintained  produc- 
tive, employed  in  maintaining  unproductive  hands. 
Every  year,  therefore,  there  would  still  be  some  di- 
minutipn  in  w:hat  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country. 
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This  expense,  it  may  be  said  indeed,  not  being  in 
foreign  goods,  and  not  Occasioning  any  exportation 
of  gold  and  sihrer,  the  same  quantity  of  money 
would  remain  in  the  country  as  before.  But  if  the 
quantity  of , food  and  clothing  which  were  thus  con- 
sumed by  unproductive,  had  been  distributed  among 
productive  hands,  they  would  have  reproduced,  to- 
gether with  a  profit,  the  full  value  of  their  consump- 
tion. The  same  quantity  of  money  would,  in  this^ 
case,  equally  have  remained  in  the  country,  and 
there  would  besides  have  been  a  reproduction  of  an 
equal  value  of  consumable  goods.  There  would 
have  been  two  values-  instead  of  one. 

The  same  quantity  of  money,  besides,  cannot  long 
remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  diminishes. '  The  sole  use  of  money  is 
to  circulate  consumable  goods.   By  means  of  it,  pro- 
visions, materials,  and  finished  work,  are  bought 
and  sold,  and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumers. 
The  quantity  of  money,  therefore,  which  can  be  an- 
nually employed  iuvany  country,  must  be  determined 
by  the  value  of  the  consumable  goods  annually  cir- 
culated within  it.   These  must  consist,  either  in  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country  itself,  or  in  something  which  had  been  pur.- 
chased  with  some  part  of  that  produce.     Their  va- 
lue, therefore,  must  diminish  as  the  value  of  that 
produce  diminishes,  and  along  with  it  the  quantity 
of  money  which  can  be  employed  in  circulating  them. 
But  the  money  which,  by  this  annual  diminution  of 
produce,  is  annually  thrown  out  of  domestic  circu- 
lation, will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.    The  interest 
of  whoever  possesses  it  requires  that  it  should  be 
enaployed ;  l^ut  haviuj^  no  employment  at  home,  it 
vox.  II.  0 
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comes  with  us  from  the  womb,  and  never  leaver  tw- 
till  we  go  into  the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval 
which  separates  those  two  moments,  there  is  scarce 
perhaps  a  single  instance,  in  which  any  man  is  so 
perfectly  and  completely  satisfied  with  his  situation, 
as  to  be  without  any  wish  of  alteration  or  improve- 
Trent  of  any- kind.  An  augmentation  of  fortune  is 
the  means  by  which  the  greater  part  of  men  propose 
and  wish  to  better  their  condition.  It  is  the  means 
the  most  vulgar  and  the  most  obvious ;  anrftbe  most 
fikely  way  of  augmenting  their  fortune,  is  to  save 
and  accumulate  some  part  of  what  they  acquire,  ei- 
ther regularly  and  annually,  or  upon  some  extras- 
dmary  occasions.  Though  the  principle  of  expense^ 
therefore,  prevails  in  almost  all  men  upon  some  oc- 
casions, and  in  some  men  upon  almost  all  occasions; 
yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle  of 
frugality  seems  not  only  to  predominate^  but  to  pre* 
dominate  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  misconduct,  the  number  of  pru- 
dent and  successful  undertakings  is  everywhere  much 
greater  than  that  of  injddicious  and  unsuccessful 
ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of  the  frequency  of 
bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men  who  fall  into  this 
misfortune,  make  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  engaged  in  trade,  and  all  other  sorts  of  bu- 
siness ;  not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. Bankruptcy  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
htimiUating  calamity  which  can  befkl  an  innocent 
man.  The  greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not 
avoid  it ;  as  some  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Qreat  nations  are  never  impoverished  by  privat^ 
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though  they  sometimes  are  by  public  prodigality  and 
misconduct.  The  whole,  or  almost  the  whole  puMic 
revenue  is»  in  most  countries,  employed  in  maintain- 
ing unproductive  hands.     Such  are  the  people  who 
compose  a  numerous  and  splendid  court,  a  great  ec* 
desiastical  establishment, great  fleets andarmies, who 
in  time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of  war 
acquire  notbin^^  which  can  compensate  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  w^  lasts.'  Such 
people  as  they  themselves  produce  nothing,  are  all 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  other  mens  labour. 
Whjen  multiplied,  therefore,  to  an  unnecessary  num« 
ber,  they  may  in  a  particular  year  consume  so  great  a 
share  of  this  produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  sufficiency  for 
maintaining  the  productive  labourers,  who  should  re- 
produce it  next  year.  The  next  year*s  produce,  there- 
fore, win  be  less  than  that  of  the  foregoing ;  and  if 
the  same  disorder  should  continue,  that  of  the  third 
year  will  be  still  less  than  that  of  the  setcond.  Those 
^Unproductive  hands  who  should  be  maintained  by  a 
jjMirt  only  of  the  spare  revenue  of  the  people,  may 
consume  so  great  a  share  of  their  whole  revenue,  and 
thereby  oblige  so  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon 
the^  c^itals,  upon  the  funds  destined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  productive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality 
and  good  conduct  of  individuals  may  not  be  able  to 
compensate  the  waste  and  degradation  of  produce 
occa^on^d  by  this  violent  and  forced  encroachment* 
TW3  frugality  and,gop4  conduct,  however,  is  uj^on 
m^st  occasions,  it  appears  from  experience,  sufficient 
to  compensate,  not  only  the  private  prodigality  and 
mi^onduct  of  individuals,  but  the  public  extravagance 
of  government.    The  uniform,  constant,  and  unin-^ 
terruptcd  effort  of  every  man  to  better  bis  condition. 


1^2  of^  feAiobfl,  i^it: 

th6  pHhciple  FrdtrtWhifch  piiWie kttd n&tlortal,  di i^^ll 

ly  ^6tr6t*ftil'^Atmgh  to'maihf^inth^Hdttr^al  |)hogi-efes 
of  thin^^tdWaMs  ihlpfcytemefifc,  Irt  s|)!tfe^ftbth  of  the 
extt-dvag^iibe^  of  goV^rtlften^;  anfl  W  thb  ^rfeat^*  ei'i 
rbh  of  adttfriistratidri.  Like^ihi^  UftktIoWh'  pi*&idp!e 
of  anitaal  llfie,  it  frequ^hfly  i^^trtffes  liealtft  attd  vi- 
gour io  th^  tonstiluliort,  iir  fejiitfe  ribt  ohly  6f  the  dis^ 
eds^,  but  16/  th6  absut^  pl-^^i-fptfftfli  of  MW  46Abt. 

^^hebnhWtll  Jit^ducfe  of  thfe  \AhdHttdM6\it^(^  kny 
nitibn  can  be  increased in'fts  value  by  noothtt^meftftsy 
bilt  hy  {hcreasitlg  eithe^  thiE^  tiiltnber  bf  1^  p¥6diictivd 
laboiii^i^,  of  tbe  productive  poxVert  of  those  libdAreri^ 
^Srho  Mi  Befbre  beien  ertiplbyed.    The  utimb^t*  6f  ifc» 
productite  labourers,  it  h  i^vtdeht,  can  netd*be  ranchf 
indreased/but  in  consequence  of  an  increase  df  ciipi4 
tA\  dr  of  th^  funds  destined  tot  maintaiilirig  them. 
Theproductive  powers  of  the  ^dine  rturribfei^  of  labour*- 
ers  cannbtbe  inereased,  but  itr  consequence  eithefr  of 
sbrhe  addition  and  iitipltjif etn^nt  tb  thofeei  luadhine?} 
ahd  instrumeuts  which  facilitate  and  bbrid^e  l^boUrj^ 
6t  6f  a  more  proper  divi^ioh  an^  distribution  of  em- 
ploytnent.  In  either  case,  ah  additional  c^ipital  is  ^U 
most  always  required.  It  is^  by  rteans  of  an  additional 
capital  only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any^W6tk  call 
either  pr6 vide  his  workmen  with  better  AHEtcHlheryj^ 
or  make  a  more  proper  distriliutioti  of  ettiJJloytnent 
atuong  them.  WheU  the  work  t6  lie  dohe  Consists  of 
a  ttUmber  bf  paf  ts,  to  keep  evei^  hiaii  coilSlttnt^  tem- 
ployed  in  one  way,  requires  a  muCh  grSatei*  C^iti^l 
th^u  wherfe  every  man  is  occasionally^  enfipldyed  in 
*eyer5r  different  part  of  the  work,  When  wccompa^^, 
therefore,  the  state  of  a  natiott  it  twb  diBfefnrtit  pe». 
fiods,  and  firid,  that  the  amiUal  ^i*oduce  oflts  land 
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^nd  labour  is  evWently*  greater  at  the  latter  thsniat 
the  former,  Uiat  its  lands  are  better  cultivated,  its 
ma^qfaetures  tawe  numefous  aitd  Bfiore  flourishing^ 
and  It^  tr^Ae  trvc^e  extensive ;  we  way  be  asMired 
tha*  itB  €£^>ital  roust  have  increased  during  the  in- 
vterval  between  those  tevo  periods,  and  that  more 
-must  have  been  added'  to  it  l^  the  good  conduct  of 
isonfjie,  than  had  beefi  taken  froraf  it  either  bj  the 
private  misconduct  of  others,  or  hj  the  puUic  ex- 
travagance of  government.  But  we  ^hali  :find  this 
to  hatve  been  the  case  of  almost  allk  natkms,  in  aB 
tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  even  of  those 
•who  have  not  enjoyed  the  most  prudent  and  parsi* 
monious  governments.  To  form  a  right  judgment 
of  it,  indeed,  we  must  compare  the  state  of  the 
<;outitry  at  periods  somewhftt  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther. The  progress  is  frequently  so  gradual,,  that 
at  near  periods,  the  improvement  is  not  only  not 
sensible,  but,  from  the  declen^n  either  of  certain 
branches  of  industry^  or  of  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  things  which  sometimes  happen,  though  the 
'Coutftry  in  generafl  ift  in  great  prosperity,  there  fre-- 
quently  arises  a  suspicion,  that  the  riches  and  indus- 
try of  the  whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce <if  the  land  add  labour  of  Eng- 
land, for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater  than  it 
was  a  IftHe  more  than  afcenWry  agO,  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Cbailes  IL  Thotigh  ^t  present  few  people, 
I  believe,  doubt  crftMis,  yet  .Airing  this  period  five 
yeais  have  seldom  passed^away,  in  which  some  book 
or  pmnphlet  has  not  beeri  publii^ed,  written  too  witiii 
sncfr  abilft9^  -as  tpgrnn  some  authority  With  the  pub- 
lic, and^preteiiding  to  demonstrate  that  the  wealth  of 
^he  aatfon  was  jTait  declining;  that  the  country  wa$ 
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depopulated)  agriculture  neglected,  manufaxstures  de« 
cayiug,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  these  publica- 
tions been  all  party  pamphlets,  the  wretched  oflfspring 
of  falsehood  and  venality.  Many  of  them  have  been 
written  by  very  candid  and  very  intelligent  people^ 
who  wrote  nothing  but  what  they  believed,  and  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  laboiur  of 
England,  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
restoration  than  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  beeft 
about  a  hundred  years  before,  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  At  this  period,  too,  we  have  all  reason  to 
believe,  the  country  was  much  more  advanced  in  im- 
provement, than  it  had  been  about  a  century  before, 
towards  the  close  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Even  then  it  was, 
probably,  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  been  at 
the  Norman  conquest;  and  at  the  Norman  con<|uest| 
than  during  the  confusion  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  it  was  certainly  a  more 
improved  country  than  at  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, when  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  in  the  same 
state  with  the  savages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  those  periods,  however,  there  was  not 
only  much  private  and  public  profusion,  many  expen- 
sive and  unnecessary  wars,  great  perversion  of  tlie 
annual  produce  from  m^taining  productive  to  main- 
tain unproductive  hands ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  civil  discord,  such  absolute  waste  and  de- 
struction pf  stock,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  only  to 
retard,  as  it  certainly  did,  the  natural  accumulation 
of  riches,  but  to  have  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus,  in 
the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  period  of  them  all^ 
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that  which  has  passed  since  the  restoration,  how 
many  disorders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred, 
which,  could  they  have  been,  fqreseen,  not  only  the 
impoverishment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expected  frpm  them  ?  The  fire 
and  the  plague  of  London^  the  two  Dutch  wars,  the 
disorders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland,  the 
four  expensive  French  wars  of  1688,  1701,  1742, 
and  1756,  together  with  the  two  rebellions  of  1 715 
and  1 145.  In  the  course  of  the  four  French  wars, 
the  nation  has  contracted  more  than  L.  145,000,000 
of  debt,  over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordinary 
annual  expense  which  they  occasioned ;  so  that  4ie 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  Lu200,000,000. 
So  gr^it  a  share  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  has,  since  the  revolution,  been 
employed  upon  different  occasions,  in  maintaining 
an  extraordinary  nuinber  of  unproductive  hands. 
;pb||t,had  not  those  wars. given  tbis^  particular  direc- 
tj^l^o  so  lar^  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it 
woU||^/iiaturaIly  have  been  employed  in  maintain- 
ing productive  hands,  whose  labour  would  have  re- 
placed, with-  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of  their  con- 
sumption. The.  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  cmd  labour  of  the  country  would  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  it  every  year,  and  every 
year's  increase  would  have  augmented  still  more 
that  of  the  following  year.  More  houses  would 
Jiave  been  built,  more  lands  would  have  been  im- 
proved, and  those  which  had  been  improved  before 
would  have,  been  better  cultivated ;  more  manufac* 
tures  would  have  been  established,  and  those  which 
had  been  established  before  would  have  been  more 
extended ;  and  to  what  height  the  real  wealth  and 
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revfentr^  of  the  country  might  by  this  titri^  have  been 
tAi^A/H  is  fiot  perhaps  very  easy  even  to  iitia^ne, 
'  Bit  thciugh  the  profusian  df  government  flitftt  uri; 
^ddbtedly  have  retardeil  the  natural  progress  of  Eng- 
land  tc^vvanis  wealth  and  improvement,  it  has  not 
h^ii  able  to  stop  ft  The  annual  produce  cff  its 
land  and  labour  is  mldoribtedly  much  greater  at 
prefect  than  it  was  either  at  the  restoratiion  or  at 
thc^  resolution.  The  Capital,  therefore,  annually  em^ 
pl(*yi^  in  cultivating  this  land,  and  m  maintaining 
this  Idb6iir,  must  likewise  be  much  greater.  In  the 
ihidst  of  all  the  exactions  of  government,  this  capii> 
taS  has  t>een  silently  and  gradually  accumulated  by 
the  private  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals^ 
•by  their  universal,  continual,  and  uninterrupted  ef* 
fort  to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this  effort^ 
protected  by  kw,  and  allowed  by  liberty^  to  exert 
itself  iit  thk  manner  that  is  most  advantageous, 
Which  has  tnaints^ined  the  progress  of  England  to^ 
wards  opulence  and  improvement  iw  almost  all  for- 
mer times,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  so 
in* air fuiiire  times.  England,  however,' as  it  ha» 
jttever  beeri  blessed  with  a  very  parsimonious  go* 
v'emtbent,  so  parsimony  has  at  i^o  time  befen  th6 
characteristical  virtue  of  jts  injif^ittois.  It  i^  the 
highest  impertinence. and  presumption;  therefore,  in 
kings  and  ministers,  to  pretend  to  watcfir  dver  the 
ecoliomy  of  privatef  people,  and  to  restraiti  their  exv 
pen^^  eltHer  by  sumptuary  fet^,  or  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  foreign  luxuf  ies.  ^hhy  are  them*- 
selves  always,  and  without  any^excfeptfon;  the  great- 
est spendthrifts  in  the  societj^.  iLet  ihetor  look  weft 
iiftef  theW'  o'wn  eitpense,  anrf  they  riiay  safely  trust 
private  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extrat^j^nfce 
does  not  ruin  the  state,  that  of  their  subjects  never  will^ 
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(teniiHrfieS  it.  ^I&«ie  iflfeAes^^f  ^exp^nse,  ihowevfei*,^^ 

c^lffl(«  Hiafr'elH^S*  ■'  '  '       ''     ■       : 

^  Th*  l**^en%*  offefl  itidhldUrfl  m^  be  sp^f^ither 

support  that  of  ttri^tfe^i*;  or  itlMy  be  sperit  iii  tbifigs 
ittbre*  dttfftbte>  ii*!dh  cfth  tberefote  be  aecunwiliiied, 
dhd  iti  'WtJeli  fe^^  a^*§e??tpeh§e  may,  dstbe  eliixife^ti, 
diher  idtevl^tS,  or  ^upfmit  and  heighten^  tte'^fltect^ 
of  tfcfet  irf  fthe  fWlo^feg  day.  AthAn  df  fbrtdftiv' for 
efjeatriffH  a^dy  either  *pend  his  revenue  in  iif  proftise 
^^  liltnptiidus  table,  and  lA  meAtii&itiiti^  a-  gteat 
nmclb^  of  tmfiHal  i^rvants^  aiid  d  liiiiltTtade  b^  dog^^ 
a^  fe^^Pses*  or,  ddfltefttlilg  hiiMelf  with  a  fnigal 
tribte,  dttd  few  attend^iltisi  he  ni*y  lay  out  the 
^ttter  paH^it  In  adbiilhig  his  house  or  his  botin- 
tfjf  %^^^  ih  U^M  or  orbaiueiitd  buildifigs^  iti  o^* 
M  ^  oi^iiam^nCrf  forftituTe,  in  cplIectJng  books, 
iitmiis^  pictures;  ol*  in  things  ArtOi-e  frivfi^lbas,  jiw* 
^hl  hkiihles^  ingei^iotid  trinkets  of  di01sretit  fe^ind$; 
at}  WbM  is  itio^  trifling  bf  ^h  ^  ama^^ng^  a'greart 
W^iidrobe  of  fitte  dcH^s^  like  the  fftt^urlf e  an^  mi^ 
iristir  of  ft  gl^aft  "ptitit^  Who  dl^  a  lew  yters^  ag*; 
W^re  two  tmn  of  equal  fbrtiihe  %i  ^nd  their  re^ 
venue,  tfte  ofie  chiefly  ih  the?  ofie  Iray,  «he  o^er  in 
the  other,  tljemagnifieehce  of  the  person  wbbse  eit^ 
fj^eiise  had  bfeeti  chiedy  in  dtilhable  iJoAmbtillief, 
Wdbld  be^  eofltihtiMly  iAe^a^irigi  eve^y  iday^^  e«* 

pease  wtttfibt^ti^  ^mih\v^  i^'^pp^t^M  h^igfti^ 
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tnr  the  ^^ct  of  that  of  the  following  day ;  that  of  the 
etber^  on  the  contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at  the 
end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning*  The  for* 
mer  too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  be  the 
richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  haye  a  stock  of 
goods  of  some  kind  or.  other,  which,  though  it  might 
not  be  worth  all  that  it  cost^  would  always,  be  worth 
something*  No  trace  or  vestige  of  the  expense  of 
the  latter  >vould  remain,  and  the  effects  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  profusi(m  would  be  ias  completely  an- 
nihilated as  if  they  had  never  existed* 

As  the  one  mode  of  ei^pense  is  more  favourable 
than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  individual,  so 
is  it  Ukei^ise  to  that  pf  a  nation.     The  houses,  the 
furniture,  tiie  clothipe  of  the  rich,  in  a  }ittle  time, 
beci>me  useful  to  the  inferior  and  middling  ranks  of 
people. .  They  are  able  t^  purchase  them  when  tbdbr 
superiors, grow  weary  of  them;  and  the  general  ac* 
<:omm0dation  of  the  whole  people  is  thus  gradually 
improved,  wh^  this  mode  of  expense  becomes;  uni- 
versal among  men  of  fortune.    In  [countries  whidi 
have  long  been  rich,  you  will  frecpiently  find  the  in* 
ferior  ranks  of  people, in  possession  both  of  houses 
and  furniture  perfectly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built;  nor  the  other 
Ymve  been  made  foe  tfe^ir  use.     What  was  fortnerly 
a  sett  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now«tn  inn  upon 
the  Bath  road. .  ;The  marriage-bed  of  James  L  of 
Great  Britain,  which  his  queen  brought  with  her 
from  Denmark,,  as  a  present  fit  for  ,a  sovereign  to 
make  to  .a  sovereign^  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  or* 
nament  of  an  alehouse  at  Dunfermline.     In  some 
ancient  cities,  which  either  have  been  Ipng  station* 
ary,  or  have  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  you  wiM  some* 
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times  scarce  find  a  single  house  wfaidi  could  hove 
been  built  for  its  present  inhabitants.  If  you  go 
into  those  houses,  too,  you  will  frequently  find  many 
excellent,  though  antiquated  [tteces  of  furniture, 
which  are  still  very  fit  for  use,  and  which  could  as 
little  have  been  made  for  them.  Noble  palaces, 
magnificent  villas,  great  collections  of  books,  statues^ 
pictures,  and  other  curiosities,  are  frequently  both  an 
ornament  and  an  honour,  not  only  to  the  neighbour* 
hood,  but  to  the  whole  country  to  which  they  be- 
long. Versailles  is  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to 
France,  Stowe  and  Wilton  to  England.  Italy  still 
continues  to  command  some  sort  of  veneration,  by 
the  number  of  monuments  of  thb  kind  which  it  pos- 
sesses, though  the  wealth  whidi  produced  them  has 
decayed,  and  thou^  the  genius  which  planned  them 
seems  to  be  extinguished,  perhaps  from  not  having 
the  same  employment. 

The  expense,  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durabte 
commodities,  is  favourable  not  only  to  accumulation, 
but  to  frugality.  If  a  person  should  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed in  it,  he  can  easily  reform  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  censure  of  the  public.  To  reduce  very 
much  the  number  of  his  servants,  to  reform  bis  table 
from  great  profusion  to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down 
his  equipage  after  he  has  once  set  it  up,  are  chianges 
which  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  his  neigh'- 
bours,  and  which  are  supposed  to  imply  some  ac- 
knowledgement of  preceding  bad  conduct.  Few, 
therefore,  of  those  who  have  once  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  launch  out  too  far  into  this  sort  of  ex*^ 
pense,  have  afterwards  the  courage  to  reform,  till 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But  if  a  person 
has,  at  any  time,  been  at  too  gii^eat  an  expense  in 
building,  in  fuhiiture^  in  books,  or  pictures,  no  ini- 
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prudertoe  can  be  infcantd  fram  bi^ehangmg  hb  con- 
duct. These  fMre  thiitgs  in  which  fiirthf r  exjKOse  is 
freipently  rendered  tinneoessary  by  former  expense; 
and  when  a  person  st^ps  short,  he  app^rs  to  do  sq^ 
not  liecatise  he  haa  exceeded  hh  fiortnoi?,  but  because 
he  has  satisfied  hia  fancy. 

The  ^pense,  besides^  that  is  laid  mt  in  durable 
cemmoditiei^  givics  n)aintena»ee,  commonly,  to  a 
^neater  number  of  people,  than  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  most  profiise  hospitality.  Of  two  or 
thvee  hundred  weight  of  provisions,  which  may  some- 
times be  served  up  at  a  great  festival,  one  half,  per- 
haps; is  thrown  to  the  dufighUl,  and  there  is  always 
41  great  deal  wasted  a^d  abused*  But  if  th0  expense 
4i£  this  entertainment  kad  been  emtdoyed  in  ^tting 
ta  wdrlc  maspns,  carpenters,  nphol^tel^rs,  mechanio^^ 
4ae.  a^^antity  of  pronsions  of  equal  l^ue  would  haye 
been  distributed  among  a  still  greater  Mmbe^r  of  peo^ 
pie,  who  wiaiild  have  bou|^  them  ii)^  penny  worths 
and  paund  weighta,  and  not  have  loat  4r  tbi^wn  away 
a  single  ^nnce  of  tfaetn.  In  the  ooe  w^y,  befiidesr,  thi3 
^ixpense  maintains  jM^oduct&ve,  in  the  other  unpro- 
dnctvve  hands.  In  the  one  way,  therefore,  it  in* 
cneasets,  in  the  other  it  does  not  iwrease*  the  ex- 
chahg^ail^  vcdue  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
^qjtd  ledionr  of  the  country. 

-  *  J  would  not,  however,  by  ail  this,  be  understood 
^to  mean,  that  the  one  species  of  expense  always  \m- 
tokens  a  more  liberal  or  generous  spirit  than  the 
other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  spends  his  re¥enifie 
'^diy  in  hospitality,  he  shares  the  greater  part  of 
HP  with  his  friends^  and  companions ;  but  when  he 
i^emt^oyt  it  in  purchasing  such  durable  oolinaoditie^y 
:lie  often  apenda  the  whole  upon  his  own  person,  and 
•gives  nothing  to  any  body  witbotrt  an  equivalent* 


Thp  l^ftt^  s^eclef^  of  expeoae^  tb^rf^fiw*  .^i^iaWy 
vbei^  directed  Ijaw^ds  friv^lou^  olyectiSy  the  Httle 
<iTnaments  of  dre^s  apd  fiwuiture,  jewels5.;triiite^$, 
gewg^yi^^  freqiusntly  indics^tQs,  not  pnty  a  triftmg^ 
bMt  a  base  ^d  sdifis)^  4i|pf^$itioD.  AU  tbi^.I  n^^aa 
lHy  that  the  one  sort  of  expense,  a^  it  alv\r<9y$  occar 
sions  some  accuioulatioA  of  valuable  c^iai^odit^r 
as  it  is  more  favowrabl^  to  private  fn^^aUtj;  ao<iU 
cox^&cffxeni^y,  tq  the  ii|cr^ase  of  the  pubUc  <xipstal^ 
and  as  it  ipai^tains  productive  ratljier  th^A  unpra-^ 
du^tive  bands,  conduces  more  than  the  other  tQ  thc^ 
growth  of  public  opulp^pe. 

CHAl^.  ]tV,    ...      . 

Of  Stock  lent  at  Inttrtkt,  ' ' 

The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  i?  plw^ys  coai- 
sidered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He  expects  that 
in  due  time  it  is  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  borrower  is  to  pay  him  a  certain 
annual  rent  for  the  use  of  it.  Tlie  l>orrower  may 
use  it  either  as  a  capital^  oc  as  a  stock  reserved  foi* 
immediate  consumption.  If  hp  uses;  it  las  a  capital, 
he  employs  it  in  the  mainteiuinte  of  productive  la- 
bourers, who  reproduce  the  vahie  with  a  profit.  He 
can,  in  this  case,  both  restore  the  cftpitaj^  and  pay 
the  interest,  without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
any  other  source  of  revt  nue.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  stock 
reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  he  acts  the  part 
of  a  prodigal,  and  dissipates^  in  the  niaintenalnce  of 
the  idle,  what  was  destined  for  the  support  cf  the 
industrious.    He  can,  in  this  case^,  neitbc?r  restore 
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the  capital  nor  pay  the  intarest,  without  either  alie* 
nating  or  encroaching  upon  some  other  source  of  re^ 
T^nue,  such  as  the  property  or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is,  no  douBt^ 
occasionally  employed  in  both  these  ways,  but  in 
the  former  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  man  who  borrows  in  order  to  spend  will 
soon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him  will  gene- 
rally have  occasion  to  repent  of  his  folly.  To  bor- 
row or  to  lend  for  such  a  purpose,  therefore,  is,  in 
all  cases,  where  gross  usury  is  out  of  the  question, 
contraiy  to  the  interest  of  both  partis ;  and  though 
it  no  doubt  happens  sometimes,  that  people  do  both 
the  one  and  the  other;  yet,  from  the  regard  that  all 
men  have  for  their  own  interest,  we  may  be  assured, 
that  it  cannot  happen  so  very  frequently  as  we  are, 
sometimes  apt  to  imag^e.  Ask  any  rich  man  of 
common  prudence,  to  which  of  the- two  sorts  of  peo« 
pie  he  has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  stock,  to  those 
who  he  thinks  will  employ  it  proifitably,  or  to  those 
who  will  spend  it  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at  you  for 
proposing  the  question.  Even  among  borrowers, 
therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world  most  famous 
for  frugality,  the  number  of  the  frugal  and  indus- 
trious surpasses  xonsiderably  that  of  the  prodigal 
and  idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  istock  is  comiftonly  lent, 
without  their  beiujg  expected  to  make  any  very  pro- 
fitable use  of  it,  are  country  gentlemen  who  borrow 
upon  mortgage.  Even  they  scarce  ever  borrow 
merely  to  spend.  What  they  borrow,  one  may  say, 
is  commonly  spent  before  they  borrow  it.  They  have 
generally  consumed  i^o  great  a  quantity  of  goods,  ad- 
vanced  to  th^m  upon  credit  b^  shop-keepers  and 
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tradesmen,  that  they. find  it  necessary  to  borrow  at 
u]t«*est  in  order  to  pay  the  debt.  The  capital  bor- 
rowed replaces  thecapitab  of  those  shopkeepers  and 
tradasmen  which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not 
have^r^placed  from  the  rents  of  their  estates.  It  i» 
not  propeijjy  borrowed  in  order  to  be  spent,  but  in 
ord^r.  to  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  spent  be-^ 
fore. 

Almost  all  loans  at  Interest  are  made  in  money, 
either  of  p<^r^  or  of  gold  imd  silver ;  but  what  the 
borrower  r^eally  wants,  and  what  the  lender  readily 
supplies  hioi  with,  is  not  the  money,  but  the  money's 
worth,  or  the  goods  which  it  can  purchase.  If  he 
wants  it  as  a  stock  for  immediate  consumption,  it  is 
thos^  goodf^  only  which  he  can  place  in  that  stock. 
If  he  wants  it  as  a  capital  for  employing  industry, 
it  is  from  those  goods  only  that  the  industrious  can 
be  furnished  with  the  tools,  materials,  and  main-^ 
tenance,  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By 
means  of  the  loan,  the;  leader,  as  it  were,  assigns  to 
the  borrower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  at  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleases. 

The  quantity  of  stock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  com^ 
monly  expressed,  of  money,  which  can  be  lent  at  in- 
terest in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  wWch  serves 
as  the  instrument  of  the  different  loans  made  in  that 
country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual 
produce,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the* 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labour- 
•  ers,  is  destined,  not  only  for  replacing  a  capital,  but 
such  a  capital  as  the  owner  does  not  care  to  be  at. 
the  trouble  of  employing  himself.    As  such  capitals 

VOL.  n.  n 
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are  commonly  lent  out  and  paid  back  in  money,  they 
consitute  what  is  called  the  monied  interest.  It  is 
dbtinet,  not  only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  interests,  as  In  these 
last  the  owners  themselves  employ  their  own  capi- 
tals. Even  in  the  monied  interest,  however,  the 
money  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  deed  of  ^ignment,' 
which  conveys  from  one  hand  to  another  those  ca^ 
pitals  which  the  owners  do  not  care  to  employ  them- 
selves. Those  capitals  may  be  greater,  in  almost  any 
proportion,  than  the  amount  of  the  money  which 
serves  as  the  instrument  of  their  conveyance ;'  the 
same  pieces  of  money  successively  serving  for,  many 
diflferent  loans,  as  well  as  for  many  difierent  pur- 
chases. A,  for  example,  lends  to  W  L-lboo,  with 
which  W  immediately  purchases  of  B  L.IOOO  worth 
of  goods.  B  having  no  occasion  for  the  money  him- 
self, lends  the  identical  pieces  to  X,  with  which  X 
immediately  purchases  of  C  another  L.IOOO  worth 
of  goods.  C,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  lends  them  to  Y,  who  again  purchases  goods 
with  them  of  D.  In  this  nmnner^  \he  same  pieces, 
either  of  coin  or  of  paper,  may,  in  the  course  of  a 
^^  days,  serve  as  the  instrument  of  three  different 
loans,  and  of  three  different  purchases,  each  of  which 
is,  in  value^  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  those  pieces. 
Wtot  the  thf  ee  monied  men.  A,  B,  and  C,  assigned 
to*  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  Y,  is  the  power  of 
making  those  piirchases.'  In  this  power  consist  both 
the  value  and  the  use  of  the  loans.  The  stock  lent 
by  the  three  monied  men  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  can  be  purchased  with  it,  and  is  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  money  with  which  the 
purcha^s  are  made.  Those  loans,  however,  may  be 
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all  perfectly  well  secured,  the  goods  purchased  by 
the  different  debtors  being  so  employed  as,  in  due 
time,  to  bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an  equal  value 
either  of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the  same  pieces 
of  money  can  thus  serve  as  the  instrument  of  dif- 
ferent loans  to  three,  or,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
thirty  times  their  value,  so  they  may  likewise  suc- 
cessively serve  as  the  instrument  of  repayment. 

A  capital  lent  at  interest  may,  in  this  liianner,  be 
considered  as  an  assignment,  from  the  lender  to  the 
borrower,  of  a  certain  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  produce ;  upon  condition  that  the  borrower 
in  return  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  loan, 
annually  assign  to  the  lender  a  smaller  portion,  called 
the  interest ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  portion  equally 
considerable  with  that  which  had  originally  been  as- 
signed to  him,  called  the  repayment.  Though  money, 
cither  coin  or  paper,  serves  generally  as  the  deed  of 
assignment,  both  to  the  smaller  and  to  the  more  con- 
siderable portion,  it  is  itself  aftogether  different  from 
what  is  assigned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  share  of  the  annual  produce 
which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is 
destined  for  replacing  a  capital,  increases  in  any 
country,  what  is  called  the  monied  interest  natu- 
ral! j  increases  with  it.     The  increase  of  those  par- 
ticular capitals  from  which  the  owners  wish  to  de- 
rive a  revenue,  without  being  at  the  i^buMe  ttf  em- 
ploying- them  themselves,  naturally  ac¥ompaniefs  the 
general  increase  of  capitals ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
stock  increases,  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  lent  at 
interest  grows  ^adually  greater  and  greater. 

h2 
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As  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  lent  at  interest  in- 
creases, the  interest,  or  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  that  stock,  necessarily  diminishes^  not 
only  from  those  general  causes  which  make  the  mar- 
ket  price  of  things  commonly  diminish  as  their  quan- 
tity increases,  but  from  other  causes  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  particular  case.     As  capitals  increase 
in  any  country,  the  profits  which  can  be  made  by 
employing  them  necessarily  diminbb.     It  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to  find,  within  the 
country  a  profitable'  method  of  employing  any  new 
capital.     There  arises,  in  consequence,  a  competi- 
tion between  different  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  ea- 
deavouring  to  get  possession  of  that  employment 
which  is  occupied  by  another ;  but,  upon  most  oc- 
casions, he  can  hope  to  justle  that  other  out  of  this 
employment,  by  no  other  means  but  by  dealing  upon 
more  reasonable  term^*   He  must  not  only  sell  what 
he  deals  in  somewhat  cheaper,  but,  in  order  to  get  it 
to  sell,,  he  must  sometimes  too  buy  it  dearer.     The 
demand  for  productive  labour,  by  the  increase  of  the 
funds  which  are  destined  for  maintaining  it,  grows 
every  day  greater  and  greater.     Liabourers  easily 
find  employment,  but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it 
difficult  to  get  labourers  to  employ.     Their  compe- 
tition raises  the  wages  of  labour,  and  sinks  the  pro- 
fits of  stock.    But  when  the  profits  which,  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  a  capital  are  in  this  manner  di- 
minished, as  it  were,,  at  both  ends^  the.  price  which 
can  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it,  that  is,  the  rate  of  ia- 
terest,  must  necessarily  be  diminished  with  them. 

Mr  Locke,  Mr  Law,  and  Mr  Montesq^uieu,  as  welt 
as  many  other  writers,  seem  to  have  imagined  that 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
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oonsequeiice  of  the  discovery  of  the  ^anish  West 
Indies,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe- 
Those  metals,  they  say,  having  become  of  less  value 
themselves,  the  use  of  any  particular  portion. of 
them  necessarily  became  of  less  value  too,  and  con- 
sequently the  price  whkh  could  be  paid  for  it.  This 
notion,  which  at  first  sight  seems  so  plausible,  has 
been  so  fully  exposed  by  Mr  Hume,  that  it  is  per- 
haps  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  about  it. 
The  following  very  short  and  plain  argument,  how- 
ever, may  serve  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  fal- 
lacy which  seems  to  have  misled  those  gentlemen. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
ten  per  cent,  seems  to  have  been  the  common  rate 
of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It 
has  since  that  time,  in  different  countries,  sunk  to 
six,  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  in  every  particular  country  the  value  of  silver 
has  sunk  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rate  of  interest ;  and  that  in  those  countries,  for  ex« 
ample,  where  interest  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent,  the  same  quantity  of  silver  can  now 
purchase  just  half  the  quantity  of  goods  which  it 
could  have  purchased  before.  This  supposition  will 
'  not,  I  believe,  be  found  anywhere  agreeable  to  the 
truth ;  but  it  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  opinion 
which  we  are  going  to  examine ;  and,  even  upon 
this  supposition,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
lowering  of  the  value  of  silver  couW  have  the  small- 
est tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  If  L.  100 
are  in  those  countries  now  of  no  more  value  than 
L.50  were  then,  L.10  must  now  be  of  no  more 
value  than  L#5  were  then.     Whatever  were  the 
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causes  which  lowered  the  value  of  the  capital^  the 
same  must  necessarily  have  lowered  tlmt  of  the  in- 
terest, aiui  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
{NToportioii  between  the  value  of  the  c^itaiand  that 
of  the  interest  must  have  remained  the  same,  thou^ 
the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  altering  the 
rate^  on  the  contrary,  tiae  proportion  between  those 
two  values  is  necessarily  altered.  If  L.lOO  now  are 
worth  no  more  than  L.50  were  then,  L.5  now  can 
be  worth  no  more  than  L.2,  10s.  were  then.  By 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent,  we  give  for  the  use  of  a  capital,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  its  former  va- 
lue, an  interest  which  is  equal  to  one  fourth  only  of 
the  value  of  the  former  interest. 

Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver,  while  that 
of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means  of  it  re- 
mained the  same,  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  diminish  the  value  of  that  metal.  The  nominal 
value  of  all  sorts  of  goods  would  be  greater,  but 
their  real  value  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  be- 
fore. They  would  lie  exchanged  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  silver ;  but  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  they  could  command,  the  number  of  people 
whom  they  could  maintain  and  employ,  would  be 
precisely  the  same.  The  capital  of  the  country 
would  be  the  same,  though  a  greater  number  ef 
pieces  might  be  requisite  for  convejang  any  equal 
portion  of  it  from  one  hand  to  another.  The  deeds 
of  assignment,  like  the  conveyances  of  a  verbose  at- 
torney,, would  be  more  cumbersome  i  but  the  thing 
assigned  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and 
could  produce  only  the  same  effects,  Tlie  funds  for 
maintaining  productive  labour  being  the  same,  the 
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demand  for  it  would  be  the  same*  Its  price  m 
wages  therefore,  though  nomimdly  greater,  w<m)d 
really  be  the  same.  They  would  be  paid  in  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  of  silver,  but  they  would  purchase 
only  the  same  quantity  of  goods.  The  prc^ts  of  stock 
would  be  the  same,  both  nominally  and  really.  The 
wages  of  labour  are  commonly  computed  by  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  which  is  paid  to  the  labourer.  Wh«i 
that  is  increased,  therefore,  his  wages  appear  to  be 
increased,  thou^  they  may  sometimes  be  no  greater 
than  before.  But  the  profits  of  stock  are  not  com- 
puted by  the  number  of  pieces  of  silver  with  which 
they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which  those 
pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed.  Thus, 
in  a  particular  country,  5s.  a-week  are  said  to  be 
the  common  wages  of  labour,  and  ten  per  ceAt.  the 
common  profits  of  stock ;  but  the  whole  capital  of 
Ihe  country  being  the  same  as  before,  the  competi- 
tion between  the  different  capitals  of  individuals 
into  which  it  was  divided  would  likewise  be  the 
same.  They  would  all  trade  with  the  same  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  common  proportion 
between  ^capital  and  profit,  therefore,  would  be  the 
same,  and  consequently  the  common  interest  of 
•  money ;  what  can  commonly  be  given  for  the  use 
of  money  being  necessarily  regulated  by  what  ca^ 
commonly  be  made  by  the  use  of  it. 

Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  an- 
nually circulated  within  the  counti^-,  while  that  ^f 
the  money  which  circulated  them  remained  the 
same,  would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many  other 
important  effects,  besides  that  of  raising  the  value 
of  the  money.  The  capital  of  the  country,  though 
it  might  nominally  be  the  ^ame,  would  really  be  aug- 
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tneQt^  It  might  continue  to  be  expressed  by  Uie 
Bdjpde  quantity^  of  money,  but  it  would  command  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour.  The  quantity  of  p!*o- 
ductive  labour  wbidi  it  could  maintain  and  employ 
would  be  increased,  and  consequently  the  demand 
for  that  labour.  Its  wages  would  naturally  rise 
with  the  demand,  and  yet  might  appear  to  sink. 
They  might  be  paid  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
money,  but  that  smaller  quantity  might  purchase  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  a  greater  had  done 
before.  The  profits  of  stock  would  be  diminished' 
both  really  and  in  appearance.  The  whole  capital  of 
the  country  being  augmented,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  diflFerent  capitals  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed would  naturally  be  augmented  along  with  it. 
The  owners  of  those  particular  capitals  would  be 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  that  labour  which  their  re- 
spective capitals  employed.  The  interest  of  money, 
keeping  pace  always  with  the  profits  of  stock,  might, 
in  Jthis  manner,  be  greatly  diminished,  though  the  va- 
lue of  money,  or  the  quantity  of  goods  which  any  par- 
ticular sum  could  purchase,  v/as  greatly  augmented. 

In  some  countries,  the  interest  of  money  has  been 
prohibited  by  law.  But  as  something  can  every-  - 
where  be  made  by  the  use  of  money,  something 
ought  everywhere  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  This 
regulation,  instead  of  preventing,  has  been  found 
from  experience  to  increase  the  evil  of  usury.  The 
debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  money,  but  for  the  risk  which  his  creditor  runs 
by  accepting  a  compensation  for  that  use,  he  is 
obliged,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  insure  his  creditor 
from  the  penalties  of  usury. 

In  countries  where  interest  is  permitted,  the  law. 
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til  order  to  prfevent  the  extcartion  of  usitfy;  generally 
fixes  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  taken  without 
incurring  a  penalty.     This  rate  ought  always  to  be 
somewhat  above  the  lowest  market  price,  or  the 
price  which  is  commonly  paid  for  the  use  of  money 
by  those  who  can  give  the  most  undoubted  security. 
If  this  legal  rate  should  be  fixed  below  the  lowest 
market  rate,  the  effects  of  this  fixation  must  be  near- 
ly the  same  as  those  of  a  total  prohibition  of  interest. 
The  creditor  will  not  lend  his  money  for  less  than 
the  use  of  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor  must  pay  him 
for  the  risk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  va- 
lue of  that  use.   If  it  is  fixed  precisely  at  the  lowest 
market  price,  it  ruins,  with  honest  people  who  re- 
spect the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all  those 
who  cannot  give  the  very  best  security,  and  obliges 
them  to  have  recourse  to  exorbitant  usurers.     In 
axountry  such  as  Great  Britain,  where  money  is 
lent  to  government  at  three  per  cent,  and  to  private 
people,  upon  good  security,  at  four  and  four  and 
a-half,  the  present  legal  rate,  five  per  cent,  is  per- 
haps as  proper  as  any. 

The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  it 
t)ught  to  be  somewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  much 
above  the  lowest  market  rate.  If  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was  fixed  so 
high  las  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent  to  jnt)- 
digals  and  projectors,  who  alone  would  be  willing 
to  give  this  high  interest.  Sober  people,  who  will 
give  for  the  use  of  money  no  more  than  a  part  of 
what  they  are  likely  to  make  by  the  use  of  it,  would 
not  venture  into  the  competition.  A  great  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the 
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hands  whiek  were  most  likelj  to  raskt  a  profitable 
and  advantageous  use  of  it,  and  thrown  into  those  ^ 
which  were  most  likely  to  waste  and  destroy  it. 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowest  market  rate> 
sober  people  are  universally  preferred,  as  borrowers, 
to  prodigals  and  projectors.  The  person  who  lends 
money  gets  nearly  as  much  interest  from  the  foiim^ 
ss  he  dares  to  take  from  the  latter,  and  his  money 
is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  one  set  of  people 
than  in  those  of  the  other.  A  great  part  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands 
in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  interest 
below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwithstanding  the  edict 
of  1766,-  by  which  the  French  king  attempted  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to  four  per  cent, 
money  continued  to  be  lent  in  France  at  five  per 
cent,  the  law  being  evaded  in  several  different  ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, depends  everywhere  upon  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket tate  of  interest.  The  person  who  has  a  capital 
from  which  he  wishes  to  derive  a  revenue,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it  himself,  deliberates 
whether  he  should  buy  land  with  it,  or  lend  it  out  at 
interest.  The  superior  security  of  land,  together  with 
,some  other  advantages  which  almost  everywhere  at- 
tend upon  this  sjpefcres  of  property,  will  generally  dis- 
pose him  to  content  himself  with  a  smaller  revenue 
from  land,  than  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out 
his  mtoney  at  interest.  These  advantages  are  sufficient 
to  compensate  a  certain  difference  of  revenue ;  but 
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they  will  compensate  a  certain  difference  only;  and 
if  the  rent  of  land  should  fall  short  of  the  interest  of 
HKHiey  by  a  greater  difference,nobody  wouldbuyland, 
which  would  soon  reduce  its  ordinary  price.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  advantages  should  much  more  than 
compensate  the  difference,  every  body  would  buy 
land,  which  again  would  soon  raise  its  ordinary  price. 
When  interest  was  at  ten  per  cent,  land  was  •  com- 
monly sold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  purchase.  As 
interest  sunk  to  six,  five,  and  four  per  cent,  the  price 
of  land  ros«  to  twenty,  five-and-twenty,  and  thirty 
years  purchase.  The  market  rate  of  interest  is  hi^er 
in  France  than  in  England,  and  the  common  price 
of  land  is  lower.  In  England  it  commonly  sells  at 
thirty,  in  JFrance  at  twenty  years  purchase. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  different  Emplog^ment  of  Capitals. 

1  HOUGH  all  capitals  are  destined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  productive  labour  only,  yet  the  quantity  of 
that  labour  which  equal  capitals  are  capable  of  put- 
ting into  motion,  varies  extremely  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  employment ;  as  does  likewise  the 
value  which  that  employment  adds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  capital  maybe  employed  in  four  different  ways; 
either,  first,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce  annually 
required  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  society; 
or,  secondly,  in  manufacturing  and  preparing  that 
rude  prochice  for  immediate  use  and  consumption ; 
or,  thirdly,  in  transporting  either  the  rude  or  manu- 
factured produce  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
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to  those  where  they  are  wanted ;  or,  lastly,  in  divid'*' 
ing  particular  portions  of  either  into  such  small  par- 
cels as  suit  the  occasional  demands  of  those  who  want 
them.  In  the  first  way  are  employed  the  capitals  of 
all  those  who  undertake  improvement  or  cultiva- 
tion of  lands,  mines,  or  fisheries ;  in  the  second,  those 
of  all  master  manufacturers ;  in  the  third,  those  of 
all  wholesale  merchants ;  and  in  the  fourth,  those  of 
all  retailers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  capi- 
tal should  be  employed  in  any  way  which  may  not 
be  classed  under  some  one  or  other  of  those  four. 

Each  of  those  four  methods  of  employing  a  capital 
is  essentially  necessary,  either  to  the  existence  or 
extension  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  general  con- 
veniency  of  the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnishing  rude 
produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance,  neither 
manufactures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could  exist. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  manufacturing 
that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which  requires  a  good 
deal  of  preparation  before  it  can  be  fit  for  use  and 
consumption,  it  either  would  never  be  produced,  be- 
cause there  could  be  no  demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was 
produced  spontaneously,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in 
exchange,  and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of 
the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  transporting 
either  the  rude  or  manufactured  produce  from  the 
places  where  it,5?4)ounds  to  those  where  it  is  wanted, 
no  more  of  either  could  be  produced  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  consumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
capital  of  the  merchant  exchanges  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  one  place  for  that  of  another,  and  thus  en- 
courages the  industry,  and  increases  the  enjoyments 
of  both. 
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Unless  a  caintal  was  employed  in  breaking  and 
dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude  or  manu- 
factured produce  Jnto  such  small  parcels  as  suit  ^  the 
occasional  demands  of  those  who  want  them,  every 
man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  goods  he  wanted  than  his  immediate  occasion^ 
required.     If  there  was  no  such  trade  as  a  butcher^ 
for  example,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase 
a  whole  ox  or  ^  whole  sheep  at  a  time.   This  would 
generally  be  inconvenient  to  the  rich^  an^d  much  more 
so  to  the  poor.     If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a  month's  or  six  months  provision  at  a 
tiine,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  which  he  employs 
as  a  capital  in  the  instruments  of  his  trade,  or  in 
the  furniture  of  his  shop,  and  which  yields  him  a 
revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that  part 
of  his  stock  which  is  reserved  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, and  which  yields  him  no  revenue.     No- 
thing can  be  more  convenient  for  such  a  person  than 
to  be  able  to  purchase  his  subsistence  from  day  ta 
day,  or  even  from  hbur  to  hour,  as  he  wants  it. 
He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almost  his  whole, 
stock  as  a  capital.     He  i&  thus  enabled  to  furnish 
work  to  a  greater  value;  and  the.  profit  which  het 
makes  by  it  in  this  way  much  more  than  compen- 
sates the  additional  price  which  the  profit  of  the 
retailer  imposes  upon  the  goods.     The  prejudices 
of  some  political  writers  against  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen  are  altogether  without  foundation.  So  far 
is  it  from  being  necessary  either  to  tax.  them,  or  to 
restrict  their  numbers,  that  they  can  never  be  mul- 
tiplied  so  as  to  hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  so 
as  to  hurt  one  another.    The  quantity  of  grocery 
goods,  for  example,  which  can  be  sold  in  a  particular 
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town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  capital,  therefore,  which  can 
be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  cannot  exceed 
what  is  sufficient  to  purchase  that  quantity.  If  this 
capital  is  divided  between  two  different  grocers, 
their  competition  will  tend  to  make  both  of  them 
sell  cheaper  than,  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  one  on^  ; 
ly;  and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty,  their  com- 
petition would  be  just  so  mucfi  the  greater,  and  the 
chance  of  their  combining  together,  in  order  to  raise 
the  price,  just  so  much  the  less.  Their  competition 
might,  perhaps,  ruin  some  of  themselves;  but  to 
take  cai'e  of  this,  is  the  business  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  it  may  safely  be  trusted  to  their  dis- 
cretion. It  can  never  hurt  either  the  consumer  or 
the  producer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  tend  to  make 
the  retailei's  both  sell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer,  than 
if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two 
persons.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  sometimes 
decoy  a  weak  customer  to  buy  what  he  has  no  occa- 
sion for.  This  evil,  however,  Is  of  too  little  impor- 
tance to  deserve  the  public  attention,  nor  would  it 
necessiarily  be  prevented  by  restricting  their  num- 
bers. It  is  not  the  multitude  of  alehouses,  to  give 
the  most  suspicious  example,  that  occasions  a  gene- 
ral disposition  to  drunkenness  among  the  conmon 
people;  but  that  disposition,  arising  from  other  cau- 
ses, necessarily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of 
alehouses. 

The  persons  whose  capitals  are  employed  in  any 
of  those  four  ways,  are' themselves  productive  la- 
bourers. Their  labour,  when  properly  directed,  fixes 
and  realises  itself  in  the  subject  or  vendible  com- 
modity upon  which  it  is  bestowed,  and  generally 
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adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  least  of  their  own  mmn* 
tenance  and  consumption.  The  profits  of  the  fi^tr- 
mer,  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  merchant,  ana  Re- 
tailer, are  all  drawn  from  the  price  of  the  goods 
which  the  two  first  produce,  and  the  two  last  buy 
and  sell.  Equal  capitals,  however,  employed  in  each 
of  those  four  different  ways,  will  immediately  put 
into  motion  very  different  quantities  of  productive 
labour ;  and  augment  too,  in  very  different  propor- 
tions, the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together  with 
its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he  pur- 
chases goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to  continue 
his  business.  The  retailer  himself  is  the  only  pro- 
ductive labourer  whom  it  immediately  employs.  In 
his  profits  consists  the  whole  value  which  its  em- 
ployment adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society. 

The  capital  of  the  wholesale  merchant  replaces, 
together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  of  whom  he  purchases  the  rude 
and  manufactured  produce  which  he  deals  in,  and 
thereby  enables  them  to  continue  their  respective 
trades.  It  is  by  this  service  chiefly  that  he  contributes 
indirectly  to  support  the  productive  labour  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  to  increase  the  value  of  its  annual  produce. 
His  ca^ntal  employs,  too,  the  sailors  and  Carriers 
who  transport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another ; 
and  it  augments  the  price  of  those  goods  by  the  value, 
not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wage§.  This  is 
all  the  productive  labour  which  it  immediately  puts 
into  motion,  and  all  the  value  which  it  immediately 
adds  to  the  annual  produce.     Its  operation  in  both 
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these  respects  is  a  good  deal  superior  to  that  of  th^ 
capital  of  the  retailer. 

Part  of  the  capital  of  the  master  manufacturer  is 
employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  instruments  of 
his  trade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  profits,  that 
of  some  other  artificer  of  whom  he  purchases  them. 
Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is  employed  in  pur- 
chasing materials^  and  replaces,  with  their  profits, 
the  capitals  of  the  farniers  and  miners  of  whom  he 
purchases  them.  But  a  great  part  of  it  is  always, 
either  annually,  or  in  a  much  shorter  period,  distri- 
buted among  the  different  workmen  whom  he  em- 
ploys. Xt  augmentsi  the  value  of  those  materials  by 
their  wages,  and  by  their  masters  profits  upon  the 
whole  stock  of  wages,  materials,  And  instruments  of 
trade,  employed  in  the  business.  It  puts  immedir 
ately  into  motion,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  and  adds  a  much  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  society,  than  an  equal  capital  in  the  hands  of 
any  wholesale  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quan- 
tity of,  productive  labour  than  that  of  the  farmer. 
Not  only  his  labouring  servants,  but  his  labouring- 
cattle,  are  productive  labourers.  In  agriculture, 
too.  Nature  labours  along  with  man ;  and  though^ 
her  labour  costs  no  expense,  its  produce  has  its 
value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  expensive  work- 
men. The  most/  important  operations  of  agricul- 
ture seem  intended,  not  so  much  to  increase, 
though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  direct  the  fertility 
of  Nature  towards  the  production  of  the  plants 
most  profitable  to  man.  A  field  overgrown  with 
briari^  and  brambles,  may  frequently  produce  as 
great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the  best  cultivated 
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vineyard  or  corn  field.    Planting  and  tillage  fre* 
quentlj  regujiate  more  than  they  animate  the  active 
fertility  of  Nature ;  and  after  all  their  labour,  a 
great  part  of  tlhe  work  always  remains  to  be  done 
by  her.     The  labourers  and  labouring  cattle,  there- 
fore, employed  in  agriculture,  not  only  occasion, 
like  the  workmen  in  manufactures,  the  reproduction 
of  a  value  equdi  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to  the 
capital  which  employs  them,  together  with  its  own- 
er's profits,  but  of  a  much  greater  value.    Over  and 
above  the  capitid  of  th^  farmer^  and  all  its  profits, 
they  regularly  occasion  the  reproduction  of  the  rent 
of  the  landlord.    This  reht  may  be  considered  as 
the  produce  of  those  powers  of  Nature,  the  use  of 
which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.   It  is  great- 
er or  smaller  accordii^  to  the  supposed  e;ctent  of 
those  powers,  or,  in  <9^ber  W(H*ds,  according  to  the 
supposed  natural  or  fanproved  fertility  of  the  land. 
It  is  the  work  of  Nature  which  remains,  after  de- 
ducting or  coAipetmitiog  every  thing  which  can  be 
regarded  as  the  woi^  of  man*  It  is  seldom  less  than 
a  fourth,  and  frequently  more  than  a  third,  of  the 
whole  produce.  No  equal  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour ^nployed  in  manufactures,  can  ever  occasion  so 
great  a  rqvoduction.     In  them  Nature  does  no- 
thing; man  does  all;  and  the  reproduction  must  al- 
ways be  in  proportioii  to  the  strength  of  the  agents 
that  occasion  it.    The  capital  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  than  any  equal  capi- 
tal onployed  in  manufactures ;  but  in  prpportion, 
too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it 
employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value  to  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country^ 
you  IX.  .  I 
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to  the  real  wealth  and  iteveiiiie  of  dts  infaiijbitants. 
Of  all  the  Ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed, 
it-is  by  fa?  the  most  advanti^eons  to  the  society. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and  in 
the  retail  trade  of  any  society,  mii^  always .  reside 
within  that  society.  Thieir  employiiieiii  is  confined 
'almost  to.  a  precise  spot,  to  the  fbrm^^a^d  to  the  shop 
of  the  retailer.  They  nmst  generally,  too,  though 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  t^s>  belongs  to  ilesident 
members  of  tbe  society.'  *   :  J  •    »  j     ^:   '•  : 

The  capital  of  a  wholesale  hierckant^  onithe  con- 
trary, seems  to  hare  no  fixed  w^necessaiyresid^ide 
anywhere,  but  may  wander  about  from  place  to  place, 
according  as  it  can  either  bf^r  cheip  or  scH  depr. 

The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  nUisthotdoubt  re- 
side where  the  manufaotupe  fe  barried  on:  imt  where 
this  shall  be,  is  not  ^Iway^  nefeessarily  determined.  It 
may  frequently  h^  at  a  grettJbdi^taiice^botli&aiD  the 
place  where  the  materials  grohte^  ^nd from  thai iwheDie 
the  compIe4j6 Manufacture  is  ebtisum^.  *Lyoqs:is:i?etfy 
distant,  both  from  the  piacete^whidiaff^Pil  the.  mate- 
rials of  its  n^antifocttif*e^,  arid  from'th(i8ei>w|ifiirh  cos- 
tume them.  The  pe<^le  of  fashion  'MbMfi^agc'ai* 
clothed  in  silks  made  rn  other  couhtixf8,Vframthb 
materials  whidi  their  own  produc«s;.Paar|;af  the>woqI 
of  Spain  is  manufactured  ih6rj3&tJBri4!aia^an^somv 
part  of  that  cidth  is  aftei^ilrds  Kent  )b^ciDtof  Spain. 

Whethervthe  merchant  wliose  capital  eiiports  the 
surplus  fFoduce  of  any  society^  be  a  nati^eiora  fo- 
Teigner^>  i^'  of  very  little  importaiwaB^  If  he  Jis  -  a  fo- 
reigner, the  number  of  their  productive)  );ai»qurer8  is 
necessarily  less  than  if  he  had  been  anatiiib/ by  one 
man  only;  and  the  value  of  their  annual.produce, 
hy  the  profits  of  that  one  manl  The  ^ildrsror  car- 
riers whom  he  employs,  may  still  belong  indifferently. 
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either  to  his  country,  or  to  their  country,  or  to  some 
third  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
a  nattive.  The  capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  la  value  to 
their  surplus  produce  ecjually  With  that  of  a  native; 
by  efxchanging  it  ior  sbmething  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  as  effectually  replaces  the  ca- 
pital of  the  person  ^hb  produces  that  surplus,  and 
as  effectually  enables  bim  to  continue  his  business, 
flw^  service  by  which  the  capital  of  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant chiefly  contributes  to  support  the  productive 
labour;  and  to  augment  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.        ' 

It  is  of  more  conseqi^tice  that  the  capital  of  the 
m^ufacturer  should  residfe  within  the  country.  It 
necessarily^  puts  intb^  Motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour,  and  adds  a  greater  value  to  the 
annual  |fh!wfttce  of  the  laiid  arid  labour  of  tile  society. 
It  may^  however,  be  very  useful  to  the  66untry, 
though  it  should  not  reside  within  it.  The  capitals 
of  the  British  manufacturers  who  work  up  the  flax 
and  henip  aliriually  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  are  Purely  very  useful  to  the  countries  which 
produce  thettH.  Those  materials  are  a  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  those  countries,  which,  unless  it 
Was  annually  exchanged  for  something  which  is  in 
demand  there.  Would  be  of  bO  value,  and  would  soon 
cease  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who  export 
it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who  produce  it, 
and  thei'eby  encourage  them  to  continue  the  produc- 
tion; and  the  British  manufacturers  replace  the  ca* 
pitals  of  thx>se  merchants.  i 

A  particular  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  par- 
ticular person,  may  frequently  not  have  capital  suflSi- 
cient,  both  to  improve  and  cultivate  all  its  lands,  ta 
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manufacture  and  prepare  their  whde  rude  produce 
for  immediate  use  and  consun^tion,  and  to  transport 
the  surplus  part  either  of  the  rude  or  m^mufactured 
produce  to  those  distant  markets,  .where  it  can  be 
exchanged  for  something  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand at  home.  The  inhabitants  of  maiif  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  have  not  capital  sufficient  to 
improve  anfd  cultivate  all  their  Imids.  The  wool  of 
the  sotithem  counties  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part 
of  it,  after  a  long  land  carriage  through  very  bad 
roads,  manufacture^  in  Yorkshire,  for  wiMit  of  a  ca- 
pital to  manufactui^  it  at  home.  There  aremrany  lit* 
tie  manufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  have  not  capital  si^cient  to^  trans- 
port the  produce  of  their  own  industry  to  those  dis- 
tant markets  where  there  is  demand  and  consump- 
tion for  it.  If  there  are  any  merchants  among  them, 
they  are  properly  only  the  agents  of  wealthier  mer- 
chants who  reside  in  some  oC  the  great  commercial 
cities. 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  sufficient 
for  all  those  three  purposes,  in  proportion  as  a  great-* 
er  share  of  it  is  employed  in  agriculture^  the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it 
puts  into  motion  within  the  country ;  as  will  likewise 
be  the  value  which  its  employment  adds  to  the  an* 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  Istbour  of  the  society. 
After  agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures puts  intd  motion  the  greatest  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  adds  the  greatest  vahie  to  the 
annual  produce.  That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade 
of  exportation  has  the  least  effect  of  any  of  the  three* 

The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital  suffi* 
cient  for  all  those  three  purposes,  has  not  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it  seems  naturally 
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-destined.  To  attempt,  however,  prematurely,  and 
with  an  insirfident  €apital,  to  do  idl  the  three,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  shortest  way  for  a  society,  no  moi*e 
than  It  wonld  foe  for  an  individual,  to  acquire  a  suffi- 
^ent  'One*  ^The  capital  of  aH  the  individuals  of  a 
nation  has  its  limits,  in  itte  same  manner  as  that  of 
,a  single  in^vidoal,  and  is  capable  of  executing  only 
certain  pvarposes.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  is  mcreased  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  a  single  individual,  by  their  continually  accumu- 
lating .and  ^adding  to  it  whatever  they  save  out  of 
their  x&BOkue.  It  is  likely  to  increase  the  fastest, 
therefiire,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way  that  af- 
fords the'  greatest  revenue  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  as  they  wiH  thus  be  enabled  to  make 
the  greatest  savings.  But  the  revenue  of  all  the  in^ 
habitants  of  the  country  is  necessarily  in  proportion 
to  the  vidue  of  the  anoiial  piio^uce  of  their  l^nd  and 
labour. 

It  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and 
gre^ness,  that  almost  their  whde  capitals  have  hi- 
therto betn  employed  in  agricultinne.  They  have  no 
mannfoctnres,  those  household  and  coarser  manufac- 
tures excepted,  which  necessarily  accompany  the 
progress  of  agrioultui^,  and  which  are  the  work  of 
the  women  and  children  in  every  private  family. 
The  greater  part,  both  of  the  exportation  and  coast- 
ing trade  of  A^fierica,  is  carried  on  by  the  capitals 
of  merchants  who  reside  in  <jreat  Britain.  Even 
the  stores  and  warehouses  from  which  goods  are  rcr 
tailed  in  someproarinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  bdong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
reside  in  the  mother  country,  and  afford  one  of  the 
few  instances  of  the  retail  trade  of  a  society  bein^ 
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carried  on  by  tb^  capita^i^i:>f  tbo^e  wbo.are  Aot  resU 
dent  members  of  it.  ;Wejre;^J^e  Americans,  either  by 
combination,  qr  by  any  other.sortof  viol]Wce,.to  stop- 
the  importation  of  European  pf^an^fact^iTes,  and^  by 
thus  giving  a  monopoly  to  ^ch  oC  their  o^a^coufi'* 
trymen  as  could  manufacture  the  like  goods,  divert 
any  considerable  part  of  thqij?  capital  into  this  em- 
ployment, they  would  retard,  ic^tead  of  accelerating, 
the  further  increase  in  the  ya^ue  of  their  annual  pro- 
duce, and  would  obstruct,  instead  of  promoting,  the 
progress  of  their  country  towards  real  wealth  and 
greatness.  This  woujd  be  still  |nore  the  case»  were 
they  to  attempt,  in  the  same  planner,  to  monopolize 
to  themselves  their  whole  exportation  tro^le* 

The  course  of  human  prosperity,  ind^d,  seems 
scarce  ever  to  have  been  of  ^d  long  continu:^ce  las  to 
enable  any  great  country  tp  acquire  catut^il  snfficidnt 
for  all  those  three  purposes ;  unji^s,  perhaps,  we  give 
credit  to  the  wonderful  accounts  of  the  wealth  and 
cultivation  of  China,  of  those  pf  ancient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  ancient  state  of  Indostap.  Even  th^^  thi»e 
countries,  the  wealthiest,  a^pocdipg  to  ^U  i^onnts, 
that  ever  were  in  the  world,  ^re  chiefly  reiiownert 
for  their  superiority  in  agriculture  apd  m^fijUtfacturea. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  beefiemiiiei^t  for  fore^il 
trade.  .  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  su^rstition^ 
antipathy  to  the  sea;  a  superstition  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  prevails  ^mong  the  Indians ;  ^nd  the 
Chinese  have  never  excelled  in  fpreign  commerce^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  surplus  produce.of  all  those 
three  countries  seems  tp,  have  l>een  always  e;!^ported 
by  foreigners,  who  gave  in  exchange  far  it  some- 
thing else  for  which  they  foujprf  a  detna^nd  there, 
frequently  gold  and  silver.  r  =  ■  i 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  capital  will  in.  ai!iy  coun^ 


try  pDt  into  saotiofD  ^  §p^ater  or  smaller  quantity 
of  pro4i|Ctiv^;  lah9|ur,  laod  add  a  greater  or  smaller 
value  to  tji^  suiau^l  produce  of  its  land  and  labour, 
according. do,  the  j^ifferent  prc^ortions  in  which  it  is 
employed  ia  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  whole- 
sale trade.  The  diflference,.  too,  i$  very  great,  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  diflGerent  sorts  of  wholesale  trade  in 
^hich  any  psyrt  of  it  is  femployed. 

AX\  wholesale  trade,  all  I^uying  in  order  tp  sell  again 
by  wholejsale, may  be  iroduc^  to  three  differient  sorts: 
the  hofne  trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumptioti, 
and  tiif5;Caarrying  trade.  The  home  trade  is  employed 
in  purcliasing  in.  one  part  of  the  same  country,  and 
selling  in  another,  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  that 
coimtry .  It  comprehendsix>th  the  inland  and  the  coast- 
ing  trade.  Tiie  foreign  trade  of  consumption  i^  em- 
ployed i^;  purchasing  fbrei\g^  goods  £qr  home  coa- 
^umptipn^^,  TJhe  ^arryipg.tra^e  is  emp<oyed  in  trans; 
acting  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries^  or  in  car- 
rying the  -surplus  produpe  of  one  to  anoth<en  , 

The.  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in 
one  part  ofjthe  counlfy,.jin  order  to  sell  in  another, 
the  produce  ,of  the,  industry  of  that  country,  generally 
replaces,  hj  ^yery  such  operation,  two  distinct  capi- 
talf,  ^th^t  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture 
or  manuf^^^ure^  of  thajt  country,  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  coi^t^ue  that  employment.  When  it  sends 
olit  frpm  the  residence  pf  the  merchant  a  certain 
value  of  cpmmpdities,  it  generally  brings  back  in  re- 
turn at  lea^t  an  ^jual  valu^  of  other  ■  commodities^ 
When  both;  are  the  produce.gf  domestic  industry,. it 
uecessarjily  replaces,  by  every  .  uch  operation,  two 
distincjb  capitals,  which  i^ad  both  been  epijplojed  in 
supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby  enable^ 
thpm  to;  continue  tha.  support^.     The  capital  whicl^ 
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sends  Scotch  manufacture  to  Loiuion,  fttid  brings 
back  English  corn  and  mamrfaetures  to  Edinburgh, 
necessarily  replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  two 
British  capitals,  which  had  both  been  empk^ed  in 
the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

The  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  goods 
for  home  consumption,  when  this  purchase  is  made 
with  the  produce  of  domesticindustry,re]^aces  too,  by 
every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capitals;  but  one  of 
them  only  is  employed  in  supporting  domestic  indusr 
try.  The  capital  which  sends  British  goods  to  Por- 
tugal, and  brings  back  Portuguese  goods  to  Great 
Britain,  replaces,  by  every'  such  operation,  only  one 
British  capital^  The  other  is  a  Portuguese  one. 
Though  the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  forei^  trade 
of  consumption,  should  be  as  quick  as  those  of  the 
home  trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  but 
one  half  of  the  encouragement  tp  the  industry  or 
productive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion  are  very  seldom  so  quick  as  those  of  the  home 
trade.  The  returns  of  the  home  trade  generally 
come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year.  The  returns  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  seldom  come  in  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  two 
or  three  years.  A  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
the  home  trade,  will  sometimes  makeJ;welye*op^ra- 
tions,  or  be  sent  out  and  returned  twelve  times,  be- 
fore a  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption has  made  one.  If  the  capitals  are  equal, 
therefore,  the  one  will  give  four-and-twenty  times 
more  encouragement  and  support  to  the  industry  of 
the  country  than  the  other. 
The  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  may 
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son^times  be  purchased,  not  with  the  produce  of 
doraesrtic  industry,  but  with  some  other  foreign 
goods.  These  last,  however,  must  have  beten  pur- 
chased, either  immediately  with  the  produce  of  do- 
mestic industry,  or  with  something  else  that  had 
bee&  purchased  with  ft ;  for,  the  case  of  war  and 
conquest  excepted,  foreign  goods  can  never  be  ac- 
quired, but  in  exchange  for  something  that  had 
been  produced  at  home,  ettber  immediately,  or  after 
*wo  or  more  diflTereht  exchanges.  The  eflFects,  there- 
fore, of  a  capital  employed  in  such  a  round-about  fo- 
reign trade  of  consumption,  a*c  in  every  respect  the 
same  asthose  of  one  employed  in  the  most  direct  trade 
of  tte  saiifie  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  to  be  still  more  distant,  as  they  must  depend 
upon  the  "returns  of  two  or  three  distinct  foreign 
trades.  If  the  hemp  and  flax  of  Riga  iwe  purchased 
with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased with  British  manufactures,  the  merchant 
must  wait  for  the  returns  of  two  distinct  foreign 
trades,  before  he  can  employ  the  same  capital  in 
repurdiasing  a  like  qiiantity  of  British  manufac- 
tures; It  the  tobacco  of  Vli^nia  had  been  pur- 
chased,  not  with  BritUih'  manufactures,  but  with 
the  su^r  and  rtiiSi  of  J&ih^a,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased  with'  those  manufttclures,  he  must  wait  for 
the  rfetums  of  three.  If  those  two  or  three  distinct 
foreign  trades  shduld'ha^penf  to  be  carried  on  by 
two  or  thre^  distinct  tti^chfaritj^,  of  whom  the  se- 
cond buys  the  goods  iiiipdrted  by  ^le  first;  and  the 
third  buys  those  imported  by  the  second,  in  order 
to  export  them  again,  each  merchant,'  indeed,  will 
in  this  case  receive  the  returns  of  his  own  capital 
more  quickly;  but  the  final  |retums  of  the  whole  caT 
pital  employed  in  the  trade  will  be  just  as  slow  as 
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ever.  :Wb^tber  tAe  whole  capital  ciipplfify 
a  round-abou^  trade  bei^g*  to  on^  n^erchant  ^ito 
three^  cim  make  no  difference  witb'X^{i^d  to. the 
country,  though  it  may  with  reg^d  to  ^^|pe  particu? 
lar  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater  capital  iitmst 
in  both  cases  be  employed,  in  order  to.  exehjan^  a 
certain  value  of  British  manufactures  for  a  certaiR 
quantity  of  flax  andiiei^,  than  would  have  been  ne^ 
ce9sary,  had  the  manufactures  and  the  flax  aod  hemp 
been  directly  e^haiiged-fpr  oue  anot^ier  ^The  whoJ^ 
cjapital  employed^  therefore*  in  si^chii.round-^abou^ 
foreiign  trade  of  coQSi^ptioiv  ^ill  g^^al|y,give  le§« 
encouri^emeut  an4  support  to  the  produ^liive  labour 
of  the  country,  than  qn  equal  capiteLeinployediip  a 
moje  direct  trade  of  tl]^,^am^  kind,    > 

Whatever  b^  tbe»  lbi;f;ig^  oo^unodity  with;  which 
the  foreign  goods  %  hofne.i^qsu^pMM  are  pur* 
chased,  it  c^occasijon  ;naes9eiit^  jdifierevc^  either 
in  the  pature^of  the  trade,  or  im  %fye  enff^^agement 
and  support  whiph  ^  can  give  to.  the  pf o^ictiv;e  la- 
bour of  the  country  froi^^^^jiy^h  it  is  Q^f^ri^  on*  If 
they  are  purchaaed.^vijthttlie  gold  0f;Pr^l^.lOT  ex- 
ample, or  with  the  silver  cjf  j^eruu  <thif  go^  and  silr 
ver,  like  the  tobacco  q^  \i^gipia„  jw^st  J^ave  been 
purchased  with  $on>etjl%g^jJt|[ia(t,eij^ 
duce  of  the  indu^ry  of  jtl^coufijbry^.Qr>t^t  ]^a4  bepu 
purchased  with  sffipythJi^K  S^  .^**  wap^ip.  So  far^ 
therefOTe,..as  .th!5»pj^ydl^^^Jp;^boM  of  t^e  country  is 
concernedly  )bhe  fojreigji^  j^-§fc{l^,pf  c^ 
Is  carri^.Qffjby^^e^pf^pf.goldaft^  >*^i'Wf  Jbas^W  the 
advap^g€^  ^d  all  ;fhe<^{iuponyenipuce?^;yf  ai»y  other 
equally  roundr,«J;»^uif^fi^r^a  trad^.ot;  jpQpstunpl;^^^ 
^nd  will  replace,Tj^4,fi?ifast  or  just^as.slaw^  the  c% 
pital  which  is  immediately  employed  iur  ^supporting 
that  pro4uctiye  labour.     It  seems. /ev^n^^)  have  one 


adrantiife  d^ror;  afay  other  equally  rouiid-*ftbdiit  lb« 
reogn  trade-  *TJ)e  trsnqiortMidn  of  thoa^  metals 
from  one  place' to  abothcr,  6&  accmiht  of  tfa€ir smalt 
bulk  ai»cl!great  vala^,  is  less  d^pesshne  than  tliat  of 
almost  any  o4her  fordgii  goods  df  equal  value. :  Their 
fn»ght  is  much  less,  and  their  insurance  not  greatier ; 
aod  no  goods^besides,  are  less*li^ble  to  suffer  by  the* 
carriage.  Aa  equal  quantity  of  fbreign  goods,  tbere- 
fiirei,  may  frec}ueatly  be  purchased  with  a  smaller 
f\vumtH^  of  thsi  prodoee  of  domeskk^  industry,  by  the 
int^m^^ition  of  gold-  and  sijyer,  than  by  thai,  of  any 
otlM^fbraign^ods.  The  demand  ^f  the  country  may 
^equemtiyi,  'in;  this  manner,,  be^  supjdied  more  com« 
pletdy^  and  ■  at  a  smaller  expetike/  than  in  aAy  other* 
Whether,  l^  the  cootiniiiil.  eifportalion  bf  4hose  me- 
tals,:a  trade  ai.  thiii  Idiidris  l&dy.to  inipthrerish  the 
ooutitry,  from  mThich  it  Js  loacriai  dn  in  any  other 
way,  I.  ibidl.ifaaElve  occasion  toestandnd'  dt.  gi*eai 
leogtii  l^reaiter.    . 

That^part  cf  ihempital  of  any  country  whioh  is 
eteployed  in  l;hb;eanrying  trade,  is  ahogetber  witb^ 
drawn  firom  MppidrtiBg/tho.prochictire  labour  of  that 
paictiool^  iouajti^,  1)6  >  support  thai  of  some 'fQtf*aign 
eouotries.  ^!Iliough  itma^  repkoe^  .by  ev^ry  opera^ 
tioii^;tufe  distiBotl  CK^itala^  yet  neitiur  of.th€kn:be-* 
longs  to  thattpeitkuiar.oorintiy;  The  capital  of  tbc* 
]>tttdkmercliaat,f  which  oorirks  the:torn  of  Boland 
to  Portugal,  'had  teingt  back  th6>  fruits  and  wines 
of  Poitngri'tp  Bolafad,  rejplace^,  by  eveary  such  ope- 
ralioo^  twi>  eapitds^  ^^ther  of  whioh  had  been  lem^ 
ployed  in  ^lippdrting  the  productive  lAbotir  of  Hol^ 
iaoid ;  9m^  one  <rf^.  tbeta  in  siipportttg  that  of  Poland, 
and  the  other  thot  of  Portugah  The  profits  only  re- 
jtun  regularly  td  Holland,  and  constitute  the  whole 
additaoil  which  tl])is  trade  necessarily  makes  to  tho 
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annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  coun^ 
try.  When,  imiteed,  the  carrying  trade  of  miy  par^ 
tkttlar'countiT'  is  carried  on  with  ike  siaps  and  sair 
bnrs  ^  that  coantry,  that  part  of  the  ci^tal  employ^ 
€d  m  it  which  pays  the  freight  is  d^fibutM  among, 
9^Bd  {Hits  into  motion  a  certain  number  of  producr 
tive  labourers  of  that  country*  Almost  ^Edl  na* 
ti<m8  that  have  had  any  considerable  share  of  the 
carrying  trade  have,  in  fact5  carried  it  on  in  tips 
Biannen  The  trade  itself  has  probd[>ly  dertye4 
its  name  from  it,  the  people  of  such  countries  ImBg 
the  carriers  to  other  ^countries.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever^ seem  esse^lial  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that 
it  should  be  so.  A  Dutch  merchant  may,  for  exr 
ample,  emplc^  his  capital  in  transacting  ihe  com^ 
merce  of  Poland  and  Portugal,  l^  carrying  part  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutch,  but  in  British  Ixittoms.  It  vMy  be  pr^esu- 
med,  that  he  aotufally  does  so  upon  some  particular 
eccai»ons.  It  is  upon  tMs  »!connt,  however,  that 
the  carrying  trade  has  been  suf^sed  pecufiaiiy  ad^ 
vantageous  to  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  defieiu^  and  seoirity  defnnd  upon  the 
number  of  ks  sailors  and  shipping,  fiiit  the  same 
capital  may  en^iloy  as  many  sailors  and  shipping, 
either  m  the  foreign  wtrade  of  x^^nsnmption,  or  even 
in  the  home  trade,  whoi  carried  )wi  by  coasting 
vessels,  a»  it  could  in  the  carrjring  tn^e.  'Ji&e  num^ 
ber  of  sapors  and  shipping  which  any  particmlai^  ca* 
pital  can  empli^,  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  trade,  but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goodsj, 
In  prqK)rtion  to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ports  betwjeen  which  they  are  tobe  carr 
ried ;  chiefly  upon  the  former  of  those  two  circumr 
^j;a^ces^  The  coal  trade  from  Nentcastle  to  London^ 


for  Mam|^5  •eikifloys  more  $U1|^^^  tlmii  all  tke 
carrying  teade  of  Ikigiand,  thoi^  the  ports  are  at 
no  great  dtataaiDe.  To  force,  therefore,  by  extmor- 
4hiary  eneoungemeftts,  a  larger  share  of  the  ca^^kal 
6f  any  country  into, the  curryi^  trade  than  what 
woidd  natuiidftf  go  to  it,  willl  not  always  nedeisari- 
ly  increase  the  !^(qmig  of  that  coimtry;    '   ..  , 

The  o^tol,  tliarrfofe»  employed  in  ^  hoane  trade 
of  any  coiintary^  wSlgeiMrdUy  gire  enoaun^emeat 
and  suppmi  to  a  greater  i|iwitity  of  prodttCtire  la* 
hour  in  tlmt  ceinitry,  andiiHorease  the  valtteof  ita 
annual  {rofhice,  oMNre  than  an  e^Hal  cajntel^  employ- 
ed in  tbe  fomiggi  tradeof  dmswiptiim ;  a»d  tbs  ca« 
pitel  employed  in  this  latter  timde  ha^  in  hoth  tiieaQ 
res^>ects,  EcdtiU  gr^rter  a^taotage  over  an  oqafA  ^9r 
pitfili  ^n^yed  in  the  eaiarjrii^  trade.  The  ridM^ 
a«d  so  far  as  power  .d^fi^d^iq)^^  riches^  the.  power 
&(  every  coimtfy.  must  allif^s  be  ta  proportion  to 
the  vidue  of  its  mmual  produoe^the  fwd  fnaai  which 
all  ta^ei^  nHfit  iiUimately  be  paid.  Bmt  the  greatob- 
jept  ^  the  polttjk^  ecooMqr  c^jevwy  comitry^  is  to 
increiase  the  riches  and  power  itf  tlMfit  coivitqr.  It 
ought,  therefcNPe,  to  g^e  no  j^foreiK^inor  ;siiperior 
emmnrfi^emrat  t0  the  fwmgn  trade  of  ocmsi|ii0i|rtipn 
above  the  hpme  trader  iw^  to  the  cwryipg  trade 
above  eitbeii  oft  the  oth^  two*  It  ought  Qekiier  to 
force  nor  to^allnre  into  either  of  those  two  channels 
^greater  shiare  of  the  capital  of  the  cous^ry,  Uian 
what  would  natuf  ^y  ^W  into  them  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. 

Bach  of  those  (Mffferent  branches  of  trade,  however, 
b  not  only  advantageous,  but  nece^saiT'  and  unavoid- 
able,  when  the  course  of  thii^s,  without  any  con* 
stnint  CHT  violence,  naturally  introduces  it. 

When  the  pniduce  of  any  particular  branch  of  m^ 
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dustry  exceeds  wbtt  the 'demand  #rthe€oatftT]f  i»e^ 
qnireis,  tbe  surplus  mustfbe  sent  a]^dad;4fld'exi}banf  ^ 
ed  fo^  something  fyt  wludtk  there  iBf*ii  idetemid  at 
lioHi^.  Withotit  soch'0xport«ei(M;.:a:)i«t  oif  «He 
produotiver  labour  idfi  the  country  immt^T  cease,  and 
the  valm  of  its  anmiitl  produce  <toi^Ui;  'The  ktfd 
and  labour  of  Great  Britfun  produce  ^dktetirity  more 
cbro,  i«iOofl6iis,  and  hiqilwarey  than  the  <UmfiaDd  of 
the  home  market  j-eiqiiifies.  The  st^hia  part  df 
them^^th^fefbre;  musCte  eteutafaroi^d;  aildx»c^<anged 
for  ^dmething for whioh^ there  isf  ddemaltdiat home. 
It  is  only  foy  m^ans  of  soch  expovtaticm;  that  this 
surplus  k>m  aoqulns^  value  sufficient  tino^n^nsaiie 
the  Ik^^  ahdexpi^^etif^produc^ng  It>//rhe  hei^ 
bou^hoc^  <tf  tbe  sea^matj  and  tfae,|)juiks^(^.ail'iia- 
vigat^te  fi^rs^  are  adrnfitageou^  sitMtions  fbr  in- 
dustry, only  because  theyff«^ate' tli&eKportat^ 
alidifeifcohang'*  ^  sufch  Sfifplusprodueefwsometliing 
e?se^ wM^h  i#  mireUn  demand  them;    •  i^  *  ^    ^ 

When  the  foreign  gpodsiwhkh  aire^i^im  pbfOhas^ 
ed  witli  4lie  surpitis  produce  of  doihes^c  ind^tisitry 
exceed^th^^dematidof  the  home  market,  tbe  surpluis 
part  qf  them  must  be;  sent  alH*oad  Bgain^  and  ex- 
changed ibr^  something  more  in  demand  at  tome. 
About  96^000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  ak*e  ahmiallf 
purchased  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  a  part  of 
the  si]»'j[)liis  produce  of  British  industry.  •'  Btit  the 
demand  of  Great  Britain  does  not  require,  perhaps, 
more  than  14,000^  If  the  remaining  S&^OOO,  there- 
fore,  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for 
something  more  in  demand  at  home,  the  importa- 
tion of  them  must  cease  immediately,  and  with  it 
the  productive  labour  of  all  those  kihabitants  of 
Great  Britain  who  are  at  present  employed  ill  prgM 
paring  the  goods  with  whidi  these  823OOO  h<^faeads 


ere  Mintialfy'pfik'ifliased.  Thoaongobds^' which  are 
put  <9f 'thtff>7pdttce  of  the  land  and  bdadur  tf  Great 
MAimn;  ikm^gno  maii^jet  btlHmve^  and  bnng  de* 
lirived  of  that  whidi  thejr  hdd'ii]>road^  must  ccafe 
to  be  pradmed;'  ^  The  mest.  jMmnd-'ahout  foreign 
trade -of  deBsumptioii,  therelbre^  ^mayt^'iipod  smse 
arca$ioii6/  he  ».  neceasarjr  for  ^p^nrtitig  ithe.pro- 
dbcUye  Isdiwo*  of  thei  comiirf^  smAdthe  valneic^it* 
annual  produce,  as  the  most  directs.       :  1 

Wiienithe  capital  stock  of  any:  country  is.  incredsed 
to  Mctt  a^Oegree  that  it  cannbt  be  aU^Bmplbjsod  ki  stip- 
piying:tbeIfaDh9umptmi»  amlA  sq^rtingHtfae^odm;- 
thm  lafaom7j<if  ithat.parlkmlar.ii^untrfy'  th^.  Sl^pltt9 
pwt^tf  it  iiatina%t^sgor|9es]Etelfiiiittto  ^^^icanrjing 
trwie^aiidisjeiipUjnQd  in  per£ir«lili^^hibfakiine'dfiwes 
toodtkeECDuMrtfis*  T^e^oiqT;r»igitrdde43.ihe  natural 
eSktt  and  syiqitotoxifrgrtatrjiatMirml^eateh'^ifasiiit 
d9b$tiiot«bem;to  b&'tbejnatiira]t)caasiei6f  olu^  {Hloto 
fijltosmetr  vhe  fatfre.  btov'dsspdiedftto  favter  itr  with 
plvticnlar  emonxageiDfintii  jaetkn,tB'hwfe:na^ 
Ibt  efiBbot  and  iymfitont  f ilr :  th^.  d^ute.  Hi^umI^  in 
proportion  toithe  extent  of;tbdH)ind  and  the  nttm^ 
hii  &£M9iEfkhMfis^i»^fhyi:j&i  in 

fifrbpe;^  .Bwrwroordingljr  the  igifeate^ 
oagiyittgitaaderf >BMP6pgi  i  JSngfaiad^  perh4pOithB  se^ 
toildinehfaitidodatrfr  of  \Kbiufid»  a8llik^wife»fi«ppos6d 
to  hMe)sidootidB^iMe  share  iq  it;-  thoixghmhattom^ 
Bonly  pofses-for  the  eaxrymg  (trade:  of  ^inglittiA>umi 
fiiequeiltlF^  perhapif,  fae  found ^o  ibb*  no  loorei  than  a 
rotmd^aii&iit^feceiiga  trade  of^consninption;  Such 
ave^  in  ft'gve#  measwre,  the  trades  which  carry  the 
goodsof  the  East  abd  West,  Indies  and  of  America 
to  tijie  ditfonent  European  markets.  Those  gooda 
aregMMaily  puitdbased,  either  uumediately  with 
the  produoe  o£  firit&h  industry^  or  with  something 
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else  which  had  been  purchased  with  that  ptodnot,  and 
the  final  returns  ef  those  trades  are  genecallj  med 
or  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  The  trade  wiich  m 
carried  on  in  British  bottoms  betweeili  the  different 
ports  of  the  Mediterr^oiean,  and  some  trade  of  the 
same  kind  carried  mi  by  British  merdumts  between 
the  difierent  ports  of  india»  make,  perhi^s,  the  prin^ 
cipal  brandies  of  what  is  properly  the  carrying  ttasAt 
of  Great  Britain* 

The  extent  of  the  home  trade,  and  of  the  capital 
whidi  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  valae  of  the  surplus  produce  of  all  those  dis- 
tant.placea  within  the  country  which  ha'die  oc^^on 
to 'exchan^  their  j^nespectiv^e  productions  with  on^ 
another;  that  of  the  foreign  trade  of  comnunptum, 
by  tlie  Tahie  of  the  surjdus  produce  of  the  wbole 
country,:  and  of  what  can  be  purchased  with  it;  that 
of  the  carrying  trade,  1^  the  value  of  the  suiplns 
produce  of  all  the  different  countries  in  the  world. 
Its  possible  extent,  tberefbrey  is  in  amann^  inftnk^ 
in  comparison  pf  that  of  the  other  two,  and  Is  ca* 
pat^  (^  absorbing  the  greatest  capitab. 

The  coiisideratioii  of  his  own  prirate'  pto6t  Ss  the 
sole  motive  which  determines  the  owner^  any  cifii*- 
t^  to  en^oy  iteitherin  agriculture,  in  manu&ctures^ 
or  in  some  particular  branch  of  the  wholesale  or  nstaB 
trade.  The  different  quairtities  of  productive  labour 
which  it  may  put  into  m«ytion,  and  the  different  values 
which  it  may  add  to  the  annual  prod«0f  oi  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  sqd^ty,  according^itis  em{doyed 
in  one  or  other  of  those  differettt  wayfi^  nev«r  enter 
into  his  thoughts.  In  countries,  tiierefor'e^  where  i^- 
culture  is  the  most  profitabe  of  all  employ ments^  and 
farming  and  improving  the  most  direct  roads  to  a 
splendid  fortune,  the  ci^itals  of  individuals  will  natu« 
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rally  be  employed  in  the  manner  most  advantageous 
to  the  whole  society.  The  profits  of  agriculture, 
however,  seem  to  have  no  superiority  over  those  of 
other  employments  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Project 
tors,  indeed,  in  eVery  corner  of  it,  have,  Within  these 
few  years,  amused  the  public  with  ihost  magnificient 
accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  land.  Without  entering  into 
iany  particular  discussion  of  their  calculations,  a  very 
simple  observation  may  satisfy  us  that  the  result  of 
them  must  be  false.  We  see,  every  day,  the  most 
splendid  fortunes  that  have  been  acquired  Jn  the 
course  of  a  single  life,  by  trade  and  manufactiii^es, 
frequently  from  a  very  small  capital,  sometimes 
from  no  capital.  A  single. instance  of  such  a  for- 
tune, acquired  by  agriculture  in  the  same  time, 
and  from  such  a  capital,  has  not,  perhaps,  occurred 
in  Europe  during  the  course  of  the  present  century. 
In  all  the  great  countries  of  Eui*ope,  however,  much 
good  land  still  reniiuns  uncultivated;  and  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  cultivated,  is  for  from  being  improv- 
ed to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  capable.  Agriculture, 
therefore,  is  almost  everywhere  capable  of  absorbing 
a  much  greater  capital  than  has  ever  yet  been  em-» 
plpyed  in  it  What  circumstances  in  the  policy  of 
Europe  have  given  the  trades  which  are  carried  on 
in  towns  so  great  an  advimtage  pver  that  which  id 
carried  on  in  the  country^  that  private  j)ersons  fre- 
quently find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  employ 
their  c^tals  in  the  most  distant  carrying  trades  of 
Asia  and  America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  cul-* 
tivation  of  the  most  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  at  iiall  length 
in  the  two  following  books. 

VOL.  II.  %  ■    \      ' 
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ever.  ;WIuetber  the  whole  cim»tal  Qiiiiplqye4.ii^  ^i&oh 
a  round-about  trade  be^cuig^  to  ooe  inerchaiit  Qiptto 
three»  can  make  ao  difference  witbxQgiird  to.the 
country,  ti^ough  it  may  with  reg^d  to  t!K^,  parjticitt 
lar  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater  capital  iitmst 
in  both  cases  be  employed^  in  order  to.  exchjanffe  a 
certain  value  of  British  manufactures. for  a  certain 
quantity  of  flax  andiie^qp,  than  wo^ld  have  been  ne^ 
cessary,  had  the  manufactures  and  the  flax  ai^d  hemp 
been  directly  exebangec^f^r  one  anpt][ter^  Tbe  wbol^ 
capital  employed^  therefore*  in  si^ch  a  i-ound-abou^ 
fore^n  trade  qf  co^si^i^tiony  will  8^^al)y.give  le§« 
encoura^emeqt  an4  support  to  the  prqdu^iliive  labour 
of  the  country,  than  i^i^  equal  capital  e^nployed  sip  a 
moj-e  direct  trade  of  tl^e,^^am?  kin^.      ., 

Whatever  be  the,  foij^iigp,  oofwnodity  with,  which 
the  foreign  goods  ff^  home,  i^Qqsump^ioii*  are  pur* 
chased,  it  c^'occas^n  ^oesseiit^  idiffereipce,  either 
in  the  nature^of  the  trade,  or  iui  t^  cnff)Uf;ageme]it 
and  support  which  it  can  give  to.  tlie' pf odjuctiv^  la* 
hour  of  the  country  froij^  :ijir)i^b  it  is  q^f^ri^  on*  If 
they  are  purchased  ivijth^tbe  go W^fPrapil^iw  exr 
ample,  or  with  the  silver  of  jReri^u  thi^go^  and  silr 
ver^  like  the  tobacco  o^  yMrgififa,f;^[iyst  Jb^ve  been 
purchased  with  son>e^i?f0^jj^^ia(t,^^?,]H^^.the  pr^r 
duce  of  the  indu^ry  of  jtl^e  coup^ry^  or>t^t  J^a4  bep^ 
purchased  with  sf}^if  thiiJiS  ^^  tb^tj  wap  |m?u  So  far, 
ihereforei^asthptp^^d^j^fl^lw^  country  is 

concerned,  ibbe  fftreigijj^^^pf  Cj(?nsu|np 
jis  carried  .9|^byjflfie^pf,9fjgj9^  siker^  Jbasallthe 
jadvanf^gcjs  -and  all  ;^he((i^ponven|p^cee|;9f  aiiy  other 
equally  roundj^^^b^^r^p^  tYA^.o^ j^qift^^Eippioni 
^nd  will  replace,  ^sJta^jast  or  just,as,sl()w^  the  c% 
pital  which  is  iaune4ia|dy  employed  inr  j^pporting 
that  productive  labour.     It  s^ms.^vein^  have  on^ 
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aAranttige  daroff;  ahy  other  equally  round-about  fo- 
reign trade.  'The  trsn^rtMion  of  thoa^  metals 
from  cme  pteceto  atiother,  ou  account  of  tbeir  small* 
bulk  and  >g^reat  valuer  is  less  iXftnsxfe  than  tliat  of 
almost  any  o4her  foreigD  goods  of  equal  value.  Their 
fr^ht  is  muoh  less,  and  their  inmrance  not  greater ; 
aad  no  goods^  besides^  are  less*Uable  to  suffer  by  the* 
carriage.  A&  equal  quantity  of  fbreign  goods,  tbere- 
fcire,  niay  frecjuevtly  be  |lurcha6ed  with  a  smaller 
^Qovtitjr  of  tte'  produte  Of  domestic  industry,  by.  the 
intepif^iiion  of  gold- and  sifver,  than  by  that,  of  any 
othe#  foreign  goods.  The  demand  of  the  country  may 
fixquentij^  in;  this  manner, .  bef  supplied  more  com« 
pletdy^  and  at  a  snudler  expetiRe/  than  in  aiiiy  other* 
Whether,  hj^  the  continti^^  eifportation  bf  those,  me- 
talsva  trade  at\  thiA  Idnsliis  likdy  >to  inlpOverish  the 
ccfuntry,  frttmk  nThich  itJsDarriei  bn  in  any  other 
way,  I,  ibalLibave  oecasson  to.exaniEin^'  dt.  great 
l^igtfc  bereafbnr.    - 

That  part  cf  the  capital  of  any  country  whiofa  is 
elnployed  in  4^  ^earrying  iracte,  is  altogether  witb^ 
drawn  firom  Mppdrting/tho  .productive  labour  of  that 
pattiiml^  tauaptf^  to  sopport  that  of  some  foreign 
eonntries.  ^Though  iA:n!Mf  replace^  .by  ev^opera-^ 
tiott,  two  diatiirot!<«pitala^  yet  neither  of.thekn^be^ 
longs  to  thatrpartkular'CO«hitry.  The  capital  of  £he 
X^tx^merdbaat,' which  oaarKes  thetorn  of  Poland 
to  Bortttg^al,  hnd  biOBgs  back  the^  fruits  and  wines 
of  PorbigAli^  BolatHl,  ve^laocfi,  by  every  such  ope- 
ration^  two  eapitds^^  -udither  of  whiofa  bad  been  iomw 
ployed  in  silppdrting  the  productive  kkbotir  of  Hol^ 
)aild ;  ihtti  one  of. tbeto  in  siippcntilig  thatof  Poland, 
and  the  other  'thntof  Portugal.  The  profits  only  re- 
turn regularly -t6!  Holland,  and  constitute  the  whole 
additioil  which  tl^s  trade  necessarily  makes  to  the 
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cures  the  former,  must  necessarily  be  prior  to  that 
which  ministers  to  the  latter.  The  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  country,  therefore,  which  affords 
subsistence,  must,  necessarily,  be  prior  to  the  increase 
of  the  town,  which  furnishes  only  the  means  of  con- 
veniency  and  luxury.  It  is  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  country  only,  or  what  is  over  and  above  the 
maintenance  of  the  cultivators,  that  constitutes  the 
subsistence  of  the  town,  which  can  therefore  increase 
only  with  the  increase  of  this  surplus  produce.  The 
town,  indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  sub- 
sistence from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  or 
even  from  the  territory  to  which  it  belongs,  but  from 
very  distant  countries ;  and  this,  though  it  forms  no 
exception  from  the  general  rule,  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  progress  of  opulence  in 
different  ages  and  nations^ 

That  order  of  things  which  necessity  imposes,  in 
general,  though  not  in  every  particular  country,  is, 
in  every  particular  country,  promoted  by  the  natural 
inclinations  of  man.  If  human  institutions  bad  never 
thwarted  those  natural  inclinations,  the  towns  could 
nowhere  have  increased  beyond  what  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  territory  in  which  they 
were  situated  could  support ;  till  such  time,  at  least, 
as  the  whole  of  that  territory  was  completely  culti* 
vated  and  improved.  Upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
profits,  most  men  will  choose  to  employ  their  eapi- 
tals,  rather  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
land,  than  either  in  manufactures  or  in  foreign  trade^ 
The  man  who  employs  his  capital  in  land,  has  it  more 
under  his  view  and  command;  and  hts  fortune  is 
much  less  liable  to  accidents  than  that  of  the  trader, 
who  is  obliged  frequently  to  commit  it,  not  only  to 
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the  winds  and  the  waves,  but  to  the  more  uncertain 
elements  of  human  folly  and  injustice,  by  giving 
great  credits,  in  distant  countries,  to  men  with 
whose  character  and  situation  he  can  seldom  be 
thoroughly  acquainted.  The  capital  of  the  land- 
lord, on  the  contrary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  seems  to  be  as  well  secured  as  the 
nature  of  human  affairs  can  admit  of.  The  beauty 
of  the  country,  besides,  the  pleasure  of  a  country  life, 
tbetranquillity  of  mind  which  itpromises,  and,wherer 
ever  the  injustice  of  human  laws  does  not  disturb  it, 
the  independency  which  it  really  affords,  have  charms 
that,  more  or  less,  attract  every  body ;  and,  as  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground  was  the  original  destination  of  man, 
so,  in  every  stage  of  his  existence,  he  seems  to  re-r 
tain  a  predilection  for  this  primitive  employment. 

Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers,  indeed, 
the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be  carried  on,  but 
with  great  inconveniency  and  continual  interrupr 
tion.  Smiths,  carpenters,  wheel-wrights  and  plough-^ 
Wrights,  masons  and  brickrlayers,  tanners,  shoema- 
kers, and  tailors,  are  people  whose  service  the  farmer 
has  frequent  occasion  for.  Such  artificers,  too,  stand 
occasionally  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  one  another; 
and  as  their  residence  is  not,  like  that  of  the  farmer, 
necessarily  tied  down  to  a  precise  spot,  they  natu- 
rally settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
and  thus  form  a  small  town  or  village.  The  butcher, 
the  brewer,  and  the  baker,  soon  join  them,  together 
with  many  other  artificers  and  retailers,  necessary 
or  useful  for  supplying  their  occasional  wants,  and 
who  contribute  still  further  to  augment  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  those  of  the  coua- 
fryy  axe  jnutually  the  servants  of  one  another.   The 
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town  is  a  continual  fair  or  market,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  resort,  in  order  to  exchange 
their  rude  for  manufactured  produce.  It  is  this  com- 
merce which  supplies  the  inhabitants  of ,  the  town, 
both  with  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  the 
means  of  their  subsistence.  The  quantity  of  the 
finished  work  which  they  sell  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  necessarily  regulates  the  quantity  of  the 
materials  and  provisions  which  they  buy.  Neither 
their  employment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can 
augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  demand  frcgjoi  the  country  for  finished  work ; 
and  this  demand  can  augment  only  in  proportion 
to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  cultivation. 
Had  human  institutions,  therefore,  never  disturbed 
the  natural  course  of  things,  the  progressive  wealth 
and  increase  of  the  towns  would,  in  every  political 
society,  be  consequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or 
country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  unculti- 
vated land  is  still  to  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  no  manu- 
factures for  distant  sale  have  ever  yet  been  established 
in  any  of  their  towns.  When  an  artificer  has  acquired 
a  little  more  stock  than  is  necessary  for  carrying  on 
his  own  business  in  supplying  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, he  does  not,  in  North  America,  attempt  to  esta- 
blish with  it  a  manufacture  for  more  distant  sale,  but 
employs  it  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  uncul- 
tivated land.  From  artificer  he  becomes  planter;  and 
neither  the  large  wages  nor  the  easy  subsistence 
which  that  country  aflfords  to  artificers,  can  bribe  him 
rather 'to  work  for  other  people  than  for  himself.  He 
feels  that  an  artificer  is  the  servant  of  his  customers; 
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from  whom  he  derives  his  subsistence ;  but  that  a  plan- 
ter who  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives  his  ne- 
cessary subsistence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family-) 
is  really  a  ma&ter,  and  indqiendent  of  all  the  worlds 
'  In  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  either 
no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be  had  upon 
easy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  acquired  more 
stock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  occasional  jobs  of 
the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to  prepare  work  for 
more  distant  sale.  The  smith  erects  some  sort  of 
iron,  the  weaver  some  sort  of  linen  or  woollen  ma- 
nufactwy.  Those  different  manufactures  come,  in 
process  of  time,  to  be  gradually  subdivided,  and 
thereby  improved  and  refined  in  a  greiat  variety  of 
ways,  which  may  easily  be  conceived,  and  which  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  explain  any  farther. 

In  seeking  for  ^nployment  to  a  capital,  manufac** 
tures  are,  upon  equal,  or  heariy  equal  profits,  natu- 
rally preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  th^  same 
reason  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred  to  ma- 
nufactures. As  the  capital  of  the  landlord  or  farmer 
is  more  secure  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  so  the 
capital  of  the  manufacturer,  being  at  all  times  more 
within  his  view  and  command,  is  more  secure  than 
that  of  the  foreign  merchant.  In  every  period,  in- 
deed,  of  every  society,  the  surplus  part  both  of  the 
rude  and  manufactured  produce,  or  that  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  at  home,  must  be  sent  abroad, 
in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  something  for  which 
there  is  some  demand  at  home.  But  whether  the 
capital  which  carries  this  surplus  produce  abroad 
be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  one,  is  of  very  little  im- 
portanee.  If  the  society  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
<;aintal»  both  to  cultivate  all  its  lands,  and  to  manu* 
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facture  in  the  completest  manner  the  whole  of  its 
rude  produce,  there  is  even  a  considerable  advantage 
that  that  rude  produce  should  be  exported  by  a  fo- 
reign capital,  in  order  that  the  whole  stock  of  the 
society  may  be  employed  in  more  useful  purposes. 
The  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and  In- 
dostan,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  a  nation  may  at- 
tain a  very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though  the  greater 
part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  carried  on  by  foreign- 
lers.  The  progress  of  our  North  American  and  West 
Indian  colonies,  would  have  been  much  less  rapid, 
had  no  capital  but  what  belonged  to  themselves 
been  employed  in  exporting  their  surplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  there- 
fore, the  greater  part  of  the  coital  of  every  grow- 
'  ing  society  is,  first,  directed  to  agriculture,  after- 
wards to  manufactures,  and  last  of  all  to  foreign 
commerce.  This  order  of  things  is  so  very  natural, 
that  in  every  society  that  had  any  territory,  it  ha$ 
always,  I  believe,  been  in  some  d^ree  observed. 
Some  of  their  lands  must  have  been  cultivated  be- 
fore any  considerable  towns  could  be  established, 
%nd  some  sort  of  coarse  industry  of  the  manufactu- 
ring kind  must  have  been  carried  on  in  those  towns, 
before  they  could  well  think  of  employing  themselves 
ip  foreign  commerce. 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  must  have 
taken  place  in  some  degree  in  every  such  society,  it 
Ihas,  in  all  the  modern  states  of  Europe,  been  in  many 
respects  entirely  inverted.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  some  of  their  cities  has  introduced  all  their  finer 
manufactures,  or  such  as  were  fit  for  distaiit  sale ; 
^nd  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce  together 
^je^ye  given  birth  to  the  principal  in^rovements  of 
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agriculture.  The  manners  and  customs  which  the 
nature  of  their  original  government  introduced,  and 
which  remained  after  that  government  was  greatly 
altered,  necessarily  forced  them  into  this  unnatural 
and  retrograde  order. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Discouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  ancient  State  of 
Europe,  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

When  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  over-ran 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
confusions  which  followed  so  great  a  revolution  last- 
ed for  several  centuries.  The  rapine  and  violence 
which  the  barbarians  exercised  against  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  interrupted  the  comfnerce  between  the 
towns  and  the  country.  The  towns  were  deserted, 
and  the  country  was  left  uncultivated ;  and  the  weSv 
tern  provinces  of  Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  opulence  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire^ sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  bar- 
barism. During  the  continuance  of  those  confusions, 
the  chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  those  nations,  ac- 
quked  or  usurped  to  themselves  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  of  those  eountries.  A  great  part  of  them 
WAS  uncultivated',  :bDt  no  part  of  them,  whether  cul- 
tivated or  uiicviitivated»  was  left  without  a  proprie- 
tor. All  of  them  were  engrossed,  and  the  greater 
part  by  a  few  great  proprietoi*. 

Ttiis  opiginal  engrossing  of  iincultivated  lands, 
though  a  gt-eat,  mig^t  have  been  but  a  transitory 
evil.  They  might  soon  have  been  divided  again,  and 
htokxt  into  smiUI  parcels,  either  by  succession  or  by 
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alienation.  The  law  of  primogeniture  hindered  them 
from  being  divided  by  succession ;  the  introduction 
of  entails  prevented  their  being  broke  into  small  par- 
cels bj  alienation. 

When  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered  as  the 
means  only  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment,  the  natu- 
ral law  of  succession  divides  it,  like  them,  among  all 
the  children  of  the  family;  of  all  of  whom  the  subsis- 
tence and  enjoyment  may  be  supposed  equally  dear 
to  the  father.  This  natural  law  of  succession,  ac- 
cordingly, took  place  among  the  Romans,  who  made 
no  more  distinction  between  elder  and  younger,  be- 
tween male  and  female,  in  the  inheritance  of  lands^ 
than  we  do  in  the  distribution  of  moveables.  But 
when  land  was  considered  as  the  means^  not  of  sub- 
sistence merely,  but  of  power  and  protection,  it  was 
thought  better  that  it  should  descend  undivided  to 
one.  In  those  disorderly  times^  every  ^e^t  landlord 
was  a  sort  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants  were  his  ob- 
jects. He  was  their  judge^  and  in  some  respects  their 
legislator  in  peace,  and  their  leadepr  in  w€u*«  He  made 
waraccordingto  his  own  discretion,  frequently  against 
his  neighbours,  and  sometimes  agfsinst.  his  sovereign, 
the  security  of  a  I^ded  estate,  therefore^  the  pfotec- 
tion  which  its  owner  could  £^ord  to  those  who  dwelt 
on  it,  depended  i^)ou  its,  greatness.  To  divide  .it  was 
to  ruin  it,  and  to  expose  every  patt  of  it  to  be  op- 
pressed a^nd  swallowed  up  by  the  jtoiewsioiis  of  its 
neighbours.  The  law  <qf ^  primogenitnre,  therefore, 
came  to  take  place,  npt  immediately $^  indeed,  but  in 
process  of  time,  in  the  succession;  of;.latM)ed  estates, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it.has|;;eneraHy  tfikeii  place 
i^n  that  of  monarches,  tJiQuglii  not  always  at  their 
fii^st  institution,  ^bat  the  power^  and  consequently 
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the  security  of  the  monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened 
by  division,  it  must  descend  entire  to  one  of  the  child^ 
ren.  To  which  of  them  so  important  a  preference 
shall  be  given,  must  be  determicted  by  some  general 
rule,  founded  not  upon  the  doubtful  distinctions  of 
personal  merit,  but  upon  jsomc  plain  and  evident  dif- 
ference which  csLXi  admit  of  no  dispute.  Among  the 
children  of  the  same  family,  there  can  be  no  indis- 
putable difference  but  that  of  sex,  and  that  of  age. 
The  male  sex  is  universally  preferred  to  the  female; 
and  when  all  other  things  are  equal,  the  elder  every- 
where takes  place  of  the  younger.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  of  what  is  called 
lineal  succession. 

Laws  :frec(uently  continue  in  force  long  after  the 
circumstances  which  first  gave  occasion  to  them,  and 
which  could  alone  render  them  reasonable,  are  no 
more.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  proprietor 
of  a  single  acre  of  land  is  as  perfectly  secure  of  his 
possession,  as  the  proprietor *of  100,000.  The  right 
of  primogeniture,  however,  still  continues  to  be  re- 
spected ;  and  as  of  all  institutions  it  is  th6  fittest  to 
support  the  pride  of  family  dbtinctions,  it  is  still 
likely  to  endure  for  many  centuries.  In  every  other 
respect,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  real  in- 
terest of  a  numerous  family,  than  a  rig^t  which,  in  or- 
der to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children. 

Entails  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve 
a  certain  lineal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture first  gave  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  smy 
part  of- the  original  estate  from  being  carried  out  of 
the  proposed  line  either  by  gift,  or  devise,  or  aliena- 
tion, either  by  the  folly,  car  by  the  misfortune  of  any 
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of  its  successive  owners.  They  were  altogether  un^ 
known  to  the  Romans.  Neither  their  substitutions, 
nor  fidei-commisses,  bear  any  resemblance  to  entails, 
though  some  French  lawyers  have  thought  proper 
to  dress  the  modem  institution  in  the  language  and 
garb  of  those  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of  princi- 
palities, entails  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Like 
what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  some  mo- 
narchies, they  might  frequently  hinder  the  security 
of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the  caprice 
or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  when  small  as  well  as  great  estates 
derive  their  security  from  the  laws  of  their  country, 
nothing  can  be  more  completely  absurd.  They  are 
founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of  all  suppositions, 
the  supposition  that  every  successive  generation  ok 
men  have  not  an  equal  right  to  the  earth,  and  to 
all  that  it  possesses ;  but  that  the  property  of  the 
present  generation  should  be  restrained  and  regu- 
lated according  to  the  fancy  of  those  who  died  per- 
haps five  hundred  years  ago.  Entails,  however,  are 
still  respected  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe ; 
in  those  countries  particularly,  in  which  noble  birth 
is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  either 
of  civil  or  military  honoprs.  Entails  are  thought 
neressary  for  maintaining  this  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  nobility  to  the  great'  offices  and  honours  of 
their  country ;  and  that  order  having  usurped  one 
unjust  advantage  over  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citir 
;?ens,  lest  their  poverty  should  render  it  ridiculous, 
it  is  thought  reasonable  that  they  should  have  an- 
other. The  common  law  of  England,  indeed,  is 
^niii  to  either  perpetuities,  and  they  are  accord-? 
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ingly  more  restricted  there  than  in  any  other  Euro^ 
pfan  monarchy ;  though  even  England  is  not  aIto« 
gether  without  them.  In  Scotland,  more  than  one 
fifth,  perhaps  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
lands  of  the  country,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be 
under  strict  entail. 

Great  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  engrossed  by  particular  families^ 
but  the  possibility  of  their  being  divided  again  wds 
as  much  as  possiUe  precluded  for  ever.  It  seldom 
happens^  however,  that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  gteat 
improver.  In  the  disorderly  times  which  gave  birth 
to  those  barbarous  institutions,  the  great  pro^etor 
was  sufficiently  employed  in  defending  his  own  ter- 
ritories, or  in  extending  his  jurisdiction  and  auth6- 
rity  over  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  no  lei<* 
sure  td  attend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  land.  When  the  establishment  of  law  and  order 
afforded  him  this  leisure,  he  often  wanted  the  incli- 
nation, and. almost  always  the  requisite  abilities.  If 
the  expense  of  his  house  and  person  either  equalled 
or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did  very  frequently, 
he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in  this  manner.  If  he 
was  an  economist,  he  generally  found  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  employ  his  annual  savings  in  new  pur- 
chases, than  in  the  improvement  of  his  old  estate. 
To  improve  land  with  profit^  like  all  other  commer-^ 
cial  projects^  requires  an  exact  attention  to  small  sa- 
vings and  small  gains,  of  which  a  man  born  to  a 
great  fortune,  evert  though  naturally  frugal,  is  very 
seldom,  capable^  The  situation  of  such  a  person  na- 
turally disposes  him  to  attend  rather  to  ornament, 
which  pleases  his  fancy,  than  V>  profit,  fcN*  which  he 
has  so  little  occasion.     The  etegance  of  his  dress^ 
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of  his  equipage,  of  his  house  and  household  furni' 
ture,  are  objects  which,  from  his  infancy,  he  has 
een  accustomed  to  hare  some  anxiety  about.  The 
turn  of  mind  which  this  habit  naturally  forms,  fol* 
lows  him  wheu  he  comes  to  think  of  the  improve- 
ment of  land.  He  embellishes,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house,  at 
ten  times  the  expense  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
all  his  improvements ;  and  finds  that  if  he  was  to 
improve  his  whole  estate  in  the  same  manner,  and 
he  has  little  taste  for  any  other,  he  would  be  a 
bankrupt  before  lie  bad  finished  the  tenth  part  of 
it.  There  still  remain,  in  both  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  some  great  estates  which  have  continued 
without  interruption  in  the  hands  of  the  same  fa* 
mily  since  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy.  Compare 
the  present  condition  of  those  estates  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  small  proprietors  in  their  neighbour-* 
hood,  and  you  will  require  no  other  argument  to 
convince  you  how  unfavourable  such  extensive  pro- 
perty is  to  improvement. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  great  proprietors,  still  less  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  those  who  occupied  the  land  under  them. 
In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  the  occupiers  of  land 
were  all  tenants  at  will.  They  were  all,  or  almost  all 
slaves ;  but  their  slavery  was  of  a  milder  kind  than 
that  known  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  even  in  our  West  Indian  colonies.  ,  They  were 
supposed  to  belong  more  directly  to  the  land  than 
to  their  master.  They  could,  therefore,  be  sold  with 
it,  but  not  separately.  They  could  marry,  provided 
it  was  with  the  consent  of  their  master;  and  he, 
could  not  afterwards  dissolve  the  marriage  by  sell- 
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mg  the  man  and  wife- to  diflferent  persons.  If  he 
maimed  or  murdered  any  of  them,  he  was  liable  to 
some  penalty,  though  generally  but  to  a  small  one. 
They  were  not,  however,  capable  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty. Whatever  they  acquired  was  acquired  to 
their  master,  and  he  could  take  it  from  them  at 
pleasure.  Whatever  cultivation  and  improvement 
could  be  carried  on  by  means  of  such  slaves,  was 
properly  carried  on  by  their  master.  It  was  at  his 
expense.  The  seied,  the  cattle,  and  the  instruments 
of  husbandry,  were  all  his.  It  was  for  his  benefit. 
Such  slaves  could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily 
maintenance.  It  was  properly  the  proprietor  him- 
self, therefore,  that  in  this  case  occupied  his  own 
lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  his  own  bondmen. 
This  species'  of  slavery  sill  subsists  in  Russia,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany.  It  is  only  in  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces  of  Europe,  that  it  has  gradually 
been  abolished  altogether. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected from  great  jwroprietors,  they  are  least  of  all 
to  be  expected  when  they  employ  slaves  for  their 
workmien.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
I  believe,  demonstrates  that  the  work  done  by  slaves, 
though  it  appears  to  cost  only  their  maintenance,  i^ 
in  the  end  the  dearest  \rf  any.  A  person  who  can 
acquire  no  property,  can  have  no  other  interest  but 
to  eat  as  much,  and  to  labour  as  little  as  possible. 
Whatever  work  he  does  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to 
purchase  his  own  maintenance,  can  be  squeezed  out 
of  him  by  violence  only,  and  not  by  any  interest  of 
his  own.  In  ancient  Italy,  how  much  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com  degenerated,  how  unprofitable  it  be- 
came to  the  master,  whei^  it  fell  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  slaves,  is  remarked  by  both  Plmy  and  Go^ 
lumela.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  had  not  been 
much  better  in  ancient  Greece.  Speaking  of  the 
ideal  republic  described  in  the  l^ws  of  Plato^  to 
maintain  5000  idle  men  (the  number  of  warrior* 
supposed  necessary  for  its  defence),  t(^ether  with 
their  women  and  servants,  would  require,  he  says^ 
a  territory  of  boundless  extent  and  fertility,  like  tlie 
plains  of  Babylon. 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domineer, 
and  nothpig  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  obliged 
to  condescend  to  persuade  his  inferior^.  Wherever 
the  law  allows  it^  and  tbenatureof  the  work  can  af- 
ford it,  therefore,  he  will  generally  prefer  the  service 
of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen*  The  planting  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expense  of  slave  cultiva- 
tion. The  raising  of  corn,  it  seems,  in  the  present 
times,  cannot.  In  the  English  colonies,  of  which  the 
principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  resolution  of  the 
quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  to  set  at  liberty  all  their 
negro  slaves,  may  satisfy  us  that  their  number  cannot 
be  very  great*  Had  they  made  any  considerable  part 
of  their  property,  such  a  r^olution  could  never  have 
been  agreed  to.  In  our  sugar  colonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  work  is  done  by  slaves,  and  in  our 
tobacco  colonies  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The  profits 
of  a  sugar  plantation  in  any  of  our  West  Indian  co* 
lonies,  are  generally  much  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  cultivation  that  is  known  either  in  Europe  or 
America ;  and  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to 
those  of  corn,  as  has  already  been  obs^ved.  Both 
can  afford  the  expense  of  slave  cultivation,  but  sugar 
can  afford  it  still  better  than  tobacco.    The  number 
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of  DC^oes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  whites,  in  our  sugar  than  in  our  to^ 
bacco  denies. 

To  the  slave  cultivators  of  ancient  tiines>  gra« 
dually  succeed^  a  species  of  farmers,  known  at 
present  in  France  by  the  name  of  metiers.  They 
are  called  in  Latin  Cohmii  Partiarii.  They  have 
been  so  long  in  disuse  in  England,  that  at  present 
I  know  no  English  name  for  them.  The  proprietor 
furnished  them  with  the  seed,  cattle,  and  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  the  whole  stock,  in  short,  ne- 
cessary for  cultivating  the  farm.  The  produce  was 
divided  equally  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
farmer,  after  setting  aside  what  was  judged  neces* 
aary  for  keeping  up  the  stock,  which  was  restored 
to  the  proprietor  when  the  farmer  either  quitted,  or 
was  turned  out  of  the  farm. 

Land  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  properly  culti- 
vated at  the.expense  of  the  proprietors  as  much  as 
tiiat  occupied  by  slaves.  There  is,  however,  one 
very  essential  diff^ence  between  them.  Such  te- 
nants, being  freemen,  are  oqiable  of  acquiring  pro* 
perty ;  and  having  a  certain  {Mroportion.-of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  they  have  a  plain  interest  that  the 
whole  produce  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  in  or- 
der that  their  own  proportion  may  be  so.  A  slave, 
on  the  contrary,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his 
maint^iance,  consults  bis  own  ease,  by  making  the 
land  produce  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  that 
maintenance.  It  is  probable  that  it  wa3  partly  upoii 
account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon  account 
of  the  encroachments  whidi  the  sovereigns,  always 
jealous  of  the  grei^t  lords,  gradually  encouraged* 
tbeir  villains  to  make  upon  their  authority,  and 
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which  seem  at  least  to  have  been  such  as  rendered* 
this  species  of  servitude  altogether  inconvenient,  that 
tenure  in  villanage  gradually  wore  out  through  the 
greater  partof  Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  so  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  modern 
history.  The  church  of  Rome  claims  great  merit  in 
it ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Alexander  III.  published  a  bull  for  the  general 
emancipation  of  slaves.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  rather  a  pious  exhortation,  than  a  law  to  which 
exact  obedience  was  required  from  the  faithful.  Sla- 
very continued  to  take  place  almost  universally  for 
several  centuries  afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually 
abolished  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interests 
above  mentioned ;  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  sovereign  on  the  other.  A  vil- 
lain enfranchised,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  to 
continue  in  possession  of  the  land,  having  no  stock 
of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it  only  by  means  of  what 
the  landlord  advanced  to  him,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  what  the  French  call  a  metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  interest  even  of 
this  last  species  of  cultivators,  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvement' of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
little  stock  which  they  might  save  from  their  own 
share  of  the  produce;  because  the  lord,  who  laid  out 
nothing,  was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it  pro- 
duced. The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce, is  found  to  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  im- 
provement. A  tax,,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one  half,  must  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  it.  It. 
might  be  the  interest  of  a  metayer  to  make  the  land 
produce  as  much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it  bj: 
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means  of  the  stock  furnished  by  the  proprietor;  but 
it  could  never  be  his  interest  to  mix  any  part  of  his 
own  with  it.  In  France,  where  five  parts  out  of  six 
of  the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  still  occupied  by 
this  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain, 
that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  master's  cattle  rather  in  carriage  than 
in  cultivation;  because,  in  the  one  case,  they  get  the 
whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other  they  share 
them  with  their  landlord.  This  species  of  tenants  still 
subsists  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  They  are  called 
steel-bow  tenants.  Those  ancient  English  tenants,  who 
are  said  by  Chief-baron  Gilbert  and  Dr  Blackstone  to 
have  been  rather  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  than  farmers, 
properly  so  called,  were  probably  of  the  same  kind. 
To  this  species  of  tenancy  succeeded,  though  by 
very  slow  degrees,  farmers,  properly  so  called,  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  stock,  paying  a 
rent  certain  to  the  landlord.  When  such  farmers 
have  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  they  may  some- 
times find  it  for  their  interest  to  lay  out  part  of  their 
capital  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  farm;  be- 
cause they  may  sometimes  expect  to  recover  it,  with 
a  large  profit,  before  tlie  expiration  of  the  lease.  The 
possession,  even  of  such  farmers,  however,  was  long 
extremely  precarious,  and  still  is  so  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  They  could,  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term,  be  legally  ousted  of  their  leases  by  a 
new  purchaser ;  in  England,  even  by  the  fictitious 
action  of  a  common  recovery.  If  they  were  turned 
out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their  master,  the  ac- 
tion by  which  they  obtained  redress  was  extremely 
imperfect.  It  did  not  always  reinstate  them  in  the 
possession  of  the  land,  but  gave  them  damages,  which 
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never  amouHted  to  the  real  loss.    Even  ki  Ei^Iaad, 
the  country,  perhaps,  of  Europe,.where  the  yeomanry 
has  always  been  most  respected,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  14th  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  action  of  ejectment 
was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  recovers,  not  da- 
mages only,  but  possession,  and  in  which  hb  claim  is 
not  necessarily  concluded  by  the  uncertain  decision 
of  a  single  assize.   This  action  has  been  found  so  ef- 
fectual a  remedy,  that  in  the  nuKiem  practice,  when 
the  landlord  has  occasion  to  sue  for  the  possession  of 
the  land,  he  seldom  makes  use  of  the  actions  which 
properly  belong  to  him  as  landlord,  the  writ  of  right, 
or  the  writ  of  entry,  but  sues,  in  the  name  of  his  te- 
nant^ by  the  writ  of  ejectment.    In  England,  there- 
fore, the  security  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to  that  of. 
the  proprietor.    In  England^  besides,  a  lease  for  life 
of  forty  shillings  a-year  value  is  a  freehold,  and  en- 
titles the  lessee  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament ; 
and  as  a  great  part  of  the  yeommiry  have  freeholds 
of  this  kind,  the  whole  order  becomes  respectable  to 
their  landlords,  on  account  of  the  political  considera- 
tion which  this  gives  them.   There  is,  I  believe,  no- 
.  where  in  Europe,  except  in  Englmkl,  any  instance  of 
the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of  which  he  had 
no  lease,  and  trusting  that  the  honour  of  his  land- 
lord would  take  no  advantage  of  so  important  an  im- 
provement.   Those  laws  and  customs,  so  favourable 
to  the  yeomanry,  have  perhaps  contributed  more  to 
the  present  grandeur  of  England,   than  all  their 
boasted  regulations  of  commerce  taken  together. 

The  law  which  secures  the  longest  leasses  against 
successors  of  every  kind,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,. pecu- 
liar to  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Scot- 
land so  early  as  1449>  by  a  law  of  James  II.  Its  be- 
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neficial  kiAuefice,  however,  has  been  much  obstruc- 
tad  by  entails ;  jthe  heirs  of  entaU  being  generally  re- 
strained fr^m  letting  leases  for  any  long  term  of 
years,  frequently  for  more  than  one  year.  A  late 
act  of  parliame&t  faas»  in  this  respect,  somewhat 
slackened  their  fetters,  though  they  are  still  by 
much  too  strait.  In  Scotland,  besides,  as  no  lease- 
hold gives  a  vote  for  a  mendt^er,  of  parliament,  the 
yeomanry  are^ipon  l^s  account  less  respectable  to 
their  landlords  tJian  in  Ea^and. 

In  othef  parts  of  Eujrope^  after  it  was  found  con- 
venient  to  secure  tenants  both  against  heirs  and 
purdmsers,  the  term  of  their  security  was  still  li- 
mited to  a  very  short  period;  in  France,  for  ex- 
ample^  to  nine  years  from  the  commenc^fnent  of 
the  lease.  It  has,  in  that  country  indeed,  been  latcfly 
extendcid  to  twenty-seven,  a  period  stiU  too  short 
to  encourage  the  tenant  to  m^e  the  most  import- 
^t  improvements.  The  proprietors  of  land  were 
anciently  *he  legislatcnrs  of  every  part  of  Ekirope. 
The  laws  relating  to  land,  therefore,  were  all  cal- 
culated for  what  they  supposed  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor.  It  was  for  his  interest,  they  had  ima« 
gined,  that  no  lease  granted  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors should  hinder  him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long 
term  of  jrears,  the  full  value  of  his  land.  Avarice 
and  injustice  ^e  always  short-sighted,  and  they  did 
not  fore^e  how  much  this,  regulation  must  obstruct 
improvement,  and  thereby  hurt,  in  the  long  run,  the 
real  interest  of  the  landkNrd. 

The  farmers,  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  were 
anciently,  it  wa^  supposed,  homtd  to  perform  a  great 
number  <rf  services  to  the  landlord,  which  were  sel- 
dom i^Hher  speeded  in  the  lease,  or  regulated  by 
anyprqcis^  t;\^f  but  by  the  use  and  wont  of  the 
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manor  or  barony.  These  services,  therefore,  being 
almost  entirely  arbitrary,  subjected  the  tenant  to 
many  vexations.  In  Scotland,  the  abolition  of  al! 
services  not  precisely  stipulated  in  the  lease,  has,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  very  much  altered  for 
the  better  the  condition  of  the  yeomanry  of  that 
country. 

The  public  services  to  which  the  yeomanry  were 
bound,  were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  private  ones. 
To  make  and  maintain  the  high  roads,  a  servitude 
which  still  subsists,  I  believe,  everywhere,  though 
with  diflferent  degrees  of  oppression  in  diflTerent 
countries,  was  not  the  only  one.  When  the  king's 
troops,  when  his  household,  or  his  officers  of  any 
kind,  passed  through  any  part  of  the  country,  the 
yeomanry  were  bound  to  provide  them  with  horses, 
carriages,  and  provisions,  at  a  price  regulated  by 
the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
monarchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppression  of 'pur- 
veyance has  been  entirely  abolished.  It  still  sub- 
sists in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes,  to  which  they  were  subject, 
were  as  irregular  and  oppressive  as  the  services. 
The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling  to 
grant,  themselves,  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  sove- 
reign, easily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they  called 
it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to 
foresee  how  much  this  must,  in  the  end,  affect  their 
own  revenue.  The  taille,  as  it  still  subsists  in  France, 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  ancient  tallages. 
It  is  a  tax  upon  the  supposed  profits  of  the  farmer, 
which  they  estimate  by  the  stock  that  he  has  upon 
the  farm.  It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  appear  to 
have  as  little  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  em- 
ploy as  little  as  possible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none 
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in  its  improvement.  Should  any  stock  happen  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French  farmer,  the 
taille  is  almost  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever 
being  employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax,  besides, 
is  supposed  to  dishonour  whoever  is  subject  to  it, 
and  to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher;  and  whoever 
rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  subject  to  it. 
No'gentleman,  nor  even  any  burgher,  who  has  stock, 
will  submit  to  this  degradation.  This  tax,  therefore, 
not  only  hinders  the  stock  which  accumulates  upon 
the  land  from  being  employed  in  its  improvement, 
but  drives  away  all  other  stock  from  it.  The  ancient 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  so  usual  in  England  in  former 
times,  seem^  so  far  as  they  aflfected  the  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of  the  same  nature  with  the  taille. 

Under  all  these  discouragements,  little  improve- 
ment could  be  expected  from  the  occupiers  of  land. 
That  order  of  people,  with  all  the  liberty  and  secu- 
rity which  law  can  give,  must  always  improve  un- 
der great  disadvantages.  The  farmer,  compared 
with  the  proprietor,  is  as  a  merchant  who  trades 
with  borrowed  money,  compared  with  one  who  '■ 
trades  with  his  own.  The  stock  of  both  may  improve; 
but  that  of  the  one,  with  only  equal  good  conduct, 
must  always  improve  more  slowly  than  that  of  the 
other,  on  account  of  the  large  share  of  the  profits 
which  is  consumed  by  the  interest  of  the  loan.  The 
lands  cultivated  by  the  former  must,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  only  equal  good  conduct,  be  improved 
more  slowly  than  those  cultivated  by  the  proprietor, 
on  account  of  the  large  share  of  the  produce  which 
is  cohsumed  in  the  rent,  and  which,  had  the  farmer 
been  proprietor,  he  might  have  employed  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land.     The  station  of 
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a  farmer,  besides,  is,  fVom  the  nature  of  thii^,  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  a  proprietor.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an 
inferior  rank  of  people,  even  to  the  better  sort  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  great  merchants  and  mastar  manufac- 
turers. It  can  seldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a 
man  of  any  considerable  stock  should  quit  the  su-» 
perior,  in  order  to  place  himself  in  an  inferiiur  sta- 
tion. Even  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  there- 
fore, little  stock  is  likely  to  go  from  any  oth^r  pro- 
fession to  the  improvement  of  land  in  the  way  of 
farming.  More  does,  perhaps,  in  (xreat  Britfun 
than  in  any  other  country,  though  even  there  the 
great  stocks  which  are  in  some  places  employed  in 
farming,  have  generally  been  acquired  by  farming, 
the  trade,  perhaps,  in  which,  of  all  others,  stock  is 
commonly  acquired  most  slowly.  After  small  pro- 
jnrietors,  however,  rich  and  great  farmers  are  in 
every  country  the  principal  improvers.  There  are 
more  such,  perhaps,  in  England  than  in  any  oth^ 
European  monarchy.  In  the  reputdican  govem- 
*inents  of  Holland,  and  of  Berne  in  Switzerland, 
the  farmers  are  said  to  foe  not  inferior  to  those  of 
England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and  above 
^1  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  a^  culti- 
vation of  land,  whether  carried  on  by  the  proprietor 
or  by  the  farmer;  first,  by  the  general  prohibition  of 
the  exportation  of  corn,  without  a  special  licence^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  universal  regula- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  restraints  which  were 
laid  upon  the  inland  commerce,  not  only  of  com, 
fcut  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
isrm,  by  the  absurd  laws  agaii^t  e^grossers^  regra* 
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terSf  and  forestallers,  and  by  the  privileges  of  fairs 
and  murketo.  It  has  already  been  observed  in  what 
mann^  the  prohibition  (rf*  the  exportation  of  com^ 
together  with  some  encouragement  given  to  the  im*- 
portation  of  foreign  corn,  obstructed  the  cultivation 
of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the  mo&t  fertile  country 
in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  great- 
est empire  in  the  world.  To  what  deg^-ee  such  re- 
straints  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  this  commo* 
dity,  joined  to  the  general  prohibition  of  expcnrta- 
iticm,  must  have  discouraged  the  odtivation  of  coun- 
tries less  fertile,  aad  less  favourably  circumstanced^ 
it  is  not,  perii^»8,  very  easy  to  imagine. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Of  the  Rue  and  Progress  of  Cities  and  Towns ,  after  th 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  more  favoured  than 
those  of  the  country.  They  consisted,  indeed,  of  a 
very  different  order  of  people  from  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ancient  rep^blics  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
These  la«t  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  prc^rietors  of 
lands,  amongwbom  thepublic  territory  was  originally 
divided,  mid  who  found  it  convenient  to  build  their 
houses  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  one  another,  and  to 
surround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the  sake  of  common 
defence.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proprietors  of  land  seem  generally  to 
bave  Jived  in  fortified  casUeson  their  own  estates^  and 
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in  the  midst  of  their  own  tenants  and  dependants. 
The  towns  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  who  seem,  in  those  days,  to  have  been  of 
servile,  or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  char- 
ters  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Europe,  sufficiently  shew  what  they  were  t^efore 
those  grants.  The  people  to  whom  it  is  granted  as 
a  privilege,  that  they  might  give  away  their  own 
daughters  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of  their 
lord,  that  upon  their  death  their  own  children,  and 
not  their  lord,  should  succeed  to  their  goods,  and 
that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own  effects  by  will, 
must,  before  those  grants,  have  been  either  altoge- 
ther, or  very  nearly,  in  the  same  state  of  villanage 
with  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country. 

They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor  mean 
set  of  people,  who  seemed  to  travel  about  with  their 
goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from  fair  to  fair,  like 
the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the  present  times.  In  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  then,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  several  of  the  Tartar  governments  of  Asia 
at  present,  taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons 
and  goods  of  travellers,  when  they  passed  through 
certain  manors,  when  they  went  over  certain  bridgies, 
when  they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to  plaee 
in  a  fair,  when  they  erected  in  it  a  booth  or  ^all  to 
sell  them  in.  These  different  taxes  were  known  in 
England  by  the  names  of  passage,  pontage,  lastage, 
and  stallage.  •  SometifAes  the  king,  sometimes  a  great 
lord,  who  had,  it  seem&,  upon  some  occasions,  autho- 
rity to  do  this,  would  graiit  to  particular  traders,  to 
such  particularly  as  lived  in^  their  own  demesnes,  a 
general  exemption  frdm  duch  taxes.  Such  traders, 
though  in  other  respects  of  servile,  or  very  nearly  of 
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servile  condition,  were  upon  this  account  called  free 
traders.  They,  in  return,  usually  paid  to  their  pro- 
tector a  sort  o^  annual  poll-tax.  In  those  daj%  pro- 
tection was  seldom  granted  without  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, and  this  tax  might  perhaps  be  considei'ed 
as  compensation  for  what  their  patrons  might  lose 
by  their  exemption  from  other  taxes.  At  first,  both 
those  poll-taxes  and  those  exemptions  seem  to  have 
been  altogether  personal,  and  to  have  affected  only 
particular  individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or  the 
pleasure  of  their  protectors.  In  the  very  imperfect 
accounts  which  have  been  published  from  Doomsday^ 
book,  of  several  of  the  towns  of  England,  mention  is 
frequently  made,  sometimes  of  the  tax  which  parti- 
cular burghers  paid,  each  of  them,  either  to  the  king/ 
or  to  some  other  great  lord,  for  this  sort  of  protec- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  the  general  amount  only  of 
all  those  taxes.* 

But  how  servile  soever  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  ap- 
pears evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and  in- 
dependency much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  country.  That  part  of  the  king's  revenue  which 
arose  from  such  poll-taxes  in  any  particular  town, 
used  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm,  during  a  term  of 
years,  for  a  rent  certain,  sometimes  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  sometimes  to  other  persons.  The 
burghers  themselves  frequently  got  credit  enough  to 
be  admitted  to  farm  the  revenues  of  this  sort  which 
arose  out  of  their  own  town,  they  becoming  jointly 
and  severally  answerable  for  the  whole  rent.f     To 

*  See  Brady's  Historical  Treatise  of  Cities  and  Boroughs,  p. 

S.  &c. 

f  See  Madox,  Finna  Burgi,  p.  18.;  also  History  of  thq  Ex- 
chequer, chap.  10*  sect.  V.  p.  22S.  first  edition. 
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let  a  farm  in  this  maimer,  was  quiteagreeaUe  to  the 
usual  economy  of,  I  believe,  the  sovereigns  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  who  used  frequently 
to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  t^ants  of  those  ma- 
nors, they  becomii^  jointly  and  severally  smsweralU^ 
fore  the  whole  rent ;  but  in  return  being  allawed  to 
collect  it  in  their  own  way,  and  to  pay  it  into  th^ 
king's  exchequer  by  the  hands  of  theur  own  bailiff, 
aqd  being  thus  altogether  freed  from  the  insolence 
of  the  king's  officers ;  a  circumstance  in  those  day«i 
regarded  as  of  tbe  greatest  importance. 

At  first,  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probaMy  let  to 
the  burghers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to 
other  fiarmers,  for  a  term  of  years  only.  Jn  furoce^ 
*of  time,  however,  it  seems  to  hav>e  beo(HneitJ»ege&e^ 
ral  practice  to  grant  it  to  t^em  in  fee,  that  is  f^r  €vei:» 
reserving  a  rent  certam,  never  a^berwwd^  tu  be  aug- 
mented. The  payment  having  thus  beeiw^  pierpe- 
petual,  the  exemptions,  in  retura,  for  whioh  it  was 
made,  naturally  became  perpestusd  tao.  Those  ex- 
emptions, therefore,  ooased  to  be  personal^  andeouM 
not  afterwards  be  oonsidered  as  bdoAging  toindivi.' 
duaJLs,  as  individuals,  but  asibur^bMers  of  a  particular 
burgh,  whiel^  upon  this  accotunt^  w»s  called  a  free 
burgh,  for  the  same,  reason  that  they  had  been  call- 
ed free  burghers  or  free  4Tad^s. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  in^portant  privileges 
abovenaentioned,  tha^itibeynH^^^iveawaythekM>wii 
daugliters  in  marriage,  that  their  children  ^ould  sue*- 
ceed  to  them^  and  Jthat<tbey  da^ght  dispose  of  their 
own  eflfects  by  will,  wet^  generally  bestowed  upon 
the  burghers  of  the  town  to  whom  it  was  given. 
Whether  such  privileges  had  before  teen  usually 
granted,  al^ngwitb  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  patti- 
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cular  burghers,  as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  rec* 
kon  it  not  improbable  that  they  were,  though  I  can* 
not  produce  any  direct  evidence  of  it.  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  the  principal  attributes  of  villa* 
nage  and  slavery  being  thus  taken  away  from  them^ 
they  now  at  least  became  really  free,  in  our  pre* 
sent  sense  of  the  word  freedom* 

Nor  was  this  alK  They  were  generally  at  the  same 
time  erected  into  a  commonality  or  corporation,  with 
the  privilege  of  having  magbtrates  and  a  town*coun* 
cil  of  their  own»  of  making  bye*laws  for  their  own 
government,  of  building  walls  for  their  own  defence, 
and  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants  under  a  sort  of 
military  discipline,  by  obligiiig  them  to  watch  and 
ward ;  that  is,  as  anciently  understood,  to  guard  and 
defend  those  walls  against  all  attacks  and  surprises 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  England  they  were 
generally  exempted  from  suit  to  the  bimdred  and 
county  courts;  and  all  such  pleas  as  should  arise 
imiong  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  excepted,  were 
left  to  the  decision  of  their  own  magistrates.  In  ether 
countries,  much  greater  a«d  more  exiensive  jurisdic- 
tions were  frequently  granted  to  them.* 

It  might,  probed>iy,  be  necesswy  ta  grant  t^  suck 
towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their  owa  revemies, 
somie  sort  of  compubtve  jurts&ctioft  to  obl^  tfaeib' 
own  cttieens  to  make  payment.  In  thos^  dtsorderly 
times,  it  mi§^t  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  to 
have  left  them  to  seek  thb  sort  of  justice  from  attjr, 
other  tribunal.  But  ii  must  seem  extraordinary,  thai 
tbe  soverdgns  df  all  the  different  countries  of  Eurape 
should  have  exchanged  in  this  mmaer  for  a  rent  cer* 

♦  See  Madox,  Firma  Burgi.  See  also  PfefFel  in  the  Renmrk- 
able  Evetits  under  T'redericfk  II.  and  his  Successors  of  the  Hoo^ 
of  Suabia. 
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tain,  never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  branch  of 
their  revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the 
most  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural  course  of 
things,  without  either  expense  or  attention  of  their 
own ;  and  that  they  should,  besides,  have  in  this 
manner  voluntarily  erected  a  sort  of  independent 
republics  in  the  heart  of  their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, that,  in  those  days,  the  sovereign  of  perhaps  no 
country  in  Europe  was  able  to  protect,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  weaker  part  of 
his  subjects  from  the  oppression  of  the  great  lords. 
Those  whom  the  law  could  not  protect,  and  who  were 
not  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  were  obliged 
either  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  some  great 
lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  become  either  his 
slaves  or  vassals ;  or  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual 
defence  for  the  common  protection  of  one  another. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  burghs,  considered  as 
single  individuls,  had  no  power  to  defend  themselves; 
but  by  entering  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with 
their  neighbours,  they  were  capable  of  making  no 
contemptible  resistance.  The  lords  despised  the 
burghers,  whom  they  considered  not  only  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated  slaves,' 
almost  of  a  different  species  from  themselves.  The 
wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed  to  provoke  their 
envy  and  indignation,  and  they  plundered  them  upon 
every  occasion  without  mercy  or  remorse*  The 
burghers  naturally  hated  and  feared  the  lords.  The 
king  hated  and  feared  them  too ;  but  though,  per* 
haps,  he  might  despise,  he  had  no  reason  either  to 
hate  or  fear  the  burghers.  Mutual  interest,  there- 
ibre,  disposed  them  to  support  the  king,  and  the  king 
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to  support  them  against  the  lords.  They  were  the 
enemies  of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  interest  to  ren- 
der them  as  secure  and  independent  of  those  enemies 
as  he  could.  By  granting  them  magistrates  of  their 
own,  the  privilege  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own 
government,  that  of  building  walls  for  their  own 
defence^  and  that  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants , 
under  a  sort  of  military  discipline,  he  gave  them  all 
the  means  of  security  and  independency  of  the  ba- 
rons, which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestows  With- 
out the  establishment  of  some  regular  government 
of  this  kind,  without  some  authority  to  compel  their 
inhabitants  to  act  according  to  some  certain  plan  or 
system,  no  voluntary  league  of  mutual  defence  could 
either  have  afforded  them  any  permanent  security, 
or  have  enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  consi- 
derable support.  By  granting  them  the  farm  of 
their  town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from  those  whom 
he  wished  to  have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may 
say  so,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealousy  and  sus-« 
picion,  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  oppress  them, 
either  by  raising  the  farm-rent  of  their  town,  or  by 
granting  it  to  some  other  farmer. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worst  terms  with 
their  baron§,  seem  accordingly  to  have  been  the  most 
liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their  burghs.  King 
John  of  England,  for  example,  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  munificent  benefactor  to  his  towns*.  Philip  I. 
of  France  lost  all  authority  over  his  barons.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  his  son  Lewis,  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  consulted,  accord- 
ing to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  bishops  of  the  royal 

demesnes,  concerning  the  most  proper  means  of  re- 

-  ^         -  -  — 

*  Se#  Madox. 
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straining  the  violence  of  the  great  lords.  Their  advice 
consisted  of  two  different  proposals.  One  was  to 
erect  a  new  order  of  jurisdiction,  hy  establishing 
magistrates  and  a  town-council  in  every  consideraUe 
town  of  his  demesnes.  The  other  was  ta  form  a  uew 
militia,  by  making  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns, 
under  the  command  of  their  own  magistrates,  march 
out  upon  proper  occasions  to  the  assistance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from.this  period,  according  to  the  French 
antiquarisms,  that  we  are  to  date  the  institution  of 
the  magistrates  and  councils  of  cities  in  France.  It 
was  during  the  unprosperous  reigns  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Suabia,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
free  towns  of  Germany  received  the  first  grants.  o£ 
their  privileges,  and  that  the  famous  Hanseatie 
league  first  became  formidable.^ 

The  militia  of  the  dties  seems,  in  those  times,  upt 
to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country  ;  and  as 
tliey  could  be  more  readily  assembled  upon  any  sud- 
den occasion,  they  frequently  had  the  advtuit^e  in 
their  disputes  with  the  neighbouring  lords.  In  coim- 
tries  such  as  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in  which,  on  ac- 
count either  of  their  distance  from  the  principal  seat 
erf*  government,  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  coun- 
try itsdf,  or  of  some  other  reason,  the  sovereign 
came  to  lose  ibe  whole  of  his  authority,  the  citi^ 
g^ierally  became  independent  republics,  and  con- 
quered all  the  nobility  in  their  neighbourhtood;  obUg^ 
ing  them  to  pull  down  their  castles  in  the  eemntry, 
and  to  live,  liioe  other  peaceable  inhidbitants,  in  the 
city.  This  is  the  short  history  of  the  itepubJUc  of 
Berne,  as  well  as  of  several  other  cities  kk  Switzer- 
land. If  you  except  VenicCj  for  of  that  city  the  Jbis- 

*  See  Pfeffel. 
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toiy  is  somewhat  different,  it  is  the  history  of  all  the 
considerable  Italian  republics,  of  which  sp  great  a 
number  arose  and  perished  between  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  countries  such  as  France  or  England,  where 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  though  frequently 
very  low,  never  wa^  destroyed  altogether,  the  cities 
had  no  opportunity  ef  becoming  entirely  independent. 
They  became,  however,  so  considerable,  that  the  so- 
vereign could  impose  no  tax  upon  them,  besides  the 
stated  farm-rent  of  the  town,  without  their  own  con- 
sent. They  were,  therefore,  called  upon  to  send  de- 
puties to  the  general  assembly  of  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  where  they  might  join  with  the  clergy 
and  the  barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occasions^ 
'  some  extraordinary  aid  to  the  king.  Being  gene- 
rally too;  more  favourable  to  his  power,  their  depu- 
ties seem  sometimes  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
as  a  counterbalance  in  those  assemblies  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  great  lords.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
representation  of  burghs  in  the  states-general  of 
all  gre^  monarchies  in  Europe. 

.  Order  and  good  government,  and  along  with  them 
the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals,  were  in  this 
manner  established  in  cities,  at  a  time  when  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  the  country  were  exposed  to  every 
sort  of  violence.  But  men  in  this  defenceless  state 
naturally  content  themselves  with  their  necessary 
^subsistence ;  because,  to  acquire  more,  mig^t  only 
tempt  the  injustice  of  their  oppressors.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  they  are  secure  Of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their 
condition,  and  to  acquire  not  only  the  necessaries, 
but  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life.     That 
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industry,  therefore,  which  aims-  at  something  more 
than  necessary  subsistence,  was  established  in  cities 
long  before  it  was  commonly  practised  by  tb^  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  country.  If,  in  the  hands  of  a 
poor  cultivator,  oppressed  with  the  servitude  of  vil- 
tanagfe,  some  little  stock  should  accumulate,  he 
ft^oiiki  naturally  conceal  it  with  great  care  from 
his  ma?>tcr;  to  whom  it  would* otherwise  have  be- 
longed, and  take  the  first  oppcMtunity  of  running 
away  to  a  town.  The  law  was  at  that  time  so  ii^- 
dulg^nt  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  so  desirous 
of  diminishing  the  authority  of  the  lords  over  those 
of  the  country,  that  if  he  could  conceal  himself  there 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free 
for  ever.  Whatever  stock,  therefore,  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  naturally  took  refuge  in  cities, 
as  the  only  sanctuaries  in  which  it  could  be  secure 
to  the  person  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  must  always 
ultimately  derive  their  subsistence,  and  the  whole 
materials  and  means  of  their  industry,  from  the 
country.  But  those  of  a  city  situated  near  either 
the  sea-coast-  or  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  are 
not  necessarily  confined  to  derive  them  from  the 
country  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  have  a  much 
wider  ran|^,  and  may  draw  them  from  the  most  re- 
mote corners  of  the  world,  either  in  exchange  for 
the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  industry,  or 
by  performing  the  office  of  carriers  between  distant 
countries,  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for 
that  of  another.  A  city  might  in  this  manner  grow 
'  up  to  great  wealth  and  splendour,  while  not  only 
the  country  in  its  neighbouirhood,  but  all  those  to 
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which  it  traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
£adh  of  those  countries,  perhaps,  taken  singly, 
could  afford  it  but  a  small  part  either  of  its  subsis- 
tence or  of  its  employment ;  but  all  of  them  taken 
together,  could  afford  it  both  a  great  subsistence 
and  a  great  employment.  There  were,  however, 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  commerce  of  those 
times,  some  countries  that  were  opulent  and  indus- 
trious. Such  was  the  Greek  empire  as  long  as  it 
subsisted,  and  that  of  the  Saracens  during  the  reigns 
of  the  AIms»des.  Stich,  too,  was  Egypt  till  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Turits,  some  part  of  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  all  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  were 
under  the  government  of  the  Moors. 

The  cities  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the  first  in 
Europe  which  were  raised  by  commerce  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the  centre 
of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and  civilized 
part  of  the  world.  The  crusades  too,  though,  by  the 
great  weulte  of  stock  and  destruction  of  inhabitants 
which  they  occasioned,  they  must  necessarily  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  greater  part  of  Eurdpe, 
were  extremely  favourable  tP  that  of  some  Italian 
cities.  The  great  armies  which  marched  from  all 
parts  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave"  extra* 
ordinary  encouragement  to  the  shipping  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  sometimes  in  transporting  them 
thither,  and  always  in  supplying  them  with  provi- 
sions. They  were  the  commissaries,  if  ohe  may  say 
so,  of  those  armies;  and  the  most  destructive  frenzy 
that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was  a  source 
pf  opulence  to  those  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  importing 
the  improve  manufactures  and  expensive  luxuries 
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of  richer  countries,  aflForded  some  food  to  the  vanity 
of  the  great  proprietors,  who  eagerly  purchased  them 
with  great  quantities  of  the  rude  produce  of  their 
own  lands.  The  commerce  of  a  great  part  of  Europe 
in  those  times,  accordingly,  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
exchange  of  their  own  rude,  for  the  manufactured 
produce  of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  wool 
of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at  this>day,  exchan- 
ged for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France,  and  for 
the  silks  and  velvets  of  France  and  Italy. 

A  taste  for  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu* 
factures  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by  foreign 
commerce  into  countries  where  no  such  works  were 
carried  on.  But  when  this  taste  became  so  general 
as  to  occasion  a  considerable  demand,  the  merchants, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  carriage,  naturally 
endeavoured  to  establish  some  manufactures  of  the 
same  kind  in  their  own  country.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  that  seem 
to  have  been  established  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  large  country,  it  must  be  observed,  ever  did 
or  could  subsist  without  some  sort  of  manfactures 
being  carried  on  in  it ;  and  when  it  is  said  of  any 
such  country  that  it  has  no  manufactures,  it  must 
always  be  understood  of  the  finer  and  more  im- 
proved, or  of  such  as  are  fit  for  distant  sale.  In 
every  large  country,  both  the  clothing  and  house- 
hold furniture  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people, 
are  the  produce  of  their  own  industry.  This  is  even 
more  universally  the  case  in  those  poor  countries 
which  are  commonly  said  to  have  no  manufactures* 
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than  in  those  rich  ones  that  are  said  to  abound,  in 
them.  In  the  latter  you  will  generally  find,  both 
in  the  clothes  and  household  furniture  of  the  lowest 
rank  of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
productions  than  in  the  former. 

Those  manufactures  which  are  fit  for  distant  sale 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  diflferent  countries 
in  two  different  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  operation,  if 
one  may  say  so,  of  the  stocks  of  particular  mer- 
chants and  undertakers,  who  established  them  in 
imitation  of  some  foreign  manufactures  of  the  same 
kind.  Such  manufactures,  therefore,  are  the  offspring 
of  foreign  commerce ;  and  such  seem  to  have  been 
the  ancient  manufactures  of  silks,  velvets,  and  bro- 
cades, which  flourished  in  Lucca  during  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  were  banished  from  thence 
by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  Machiaval's  heroes,  Castruc- 
cio  Castracani.  In  1810  nine  hundred  families  were 
driven  out  of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to 
Venice,  and  offered  to  introduce  there  the  silk  ma- 
nufacture*. Their  offer  was  accepted,  many  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  began 
the  manufacture  with  three  hundred  workmen. 
Such,  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  manufactures  of 
fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourished  in  Flanders,  arid 
which  were  introduced  into  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  such  are  the 
present  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  and  Spital- 
fields.  Manufactures  introduced  in  this  manner 
are  generally   employed    upon   foreign   materials, 

*  See  Sandi  Istoria  civile  de  Vinezia,  part  2.  vol.  i.  page  24'7. 
and  256. 
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being  imitations  of  foreign  manafacturei^.     When 
the  Venetian  manufacture  was  first  e^taUished,  the 
materials  were  all  brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Le* 
vant.    The  more  ancient  manufacture  of  Lucca  was 
likewise  carried  on  with  foreign  materials.     The 
cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding  of 
silk-worms,  seem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
Those  arts  were  not  introduced  into  France  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.     The  manufactures  of  Flan- 
ders were  carried  on  chiefly  with  Spanish  and  Eng« 
lish  wooL     Spanish  wool  was  the  material,  not  of 
the  first  woollen  manufacture  of  England,  but  of 
the  first  that  was  fit  for  distant  sale.     More  theii 
one  half  the  materials  of  the  Lyons  manufacture  is 
at  this  day  foreign  silk ;  when  it  was  first  establish- 
ed, the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  was  so.    No 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  Spitalfields  manufacture, 
is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  England.     The 
seat  of  such  manufactures,  as  they  are  generally  in- 
troduced by  the  scheme  and  project  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, is  sometimes  established  in  a  maritime  city, 
and  sometimes  in  an  inland  town,  according  as  their 
interest,  judgment,  or  caprice,  happen  to  determine. 
At  other  times,  manufactures  for  distant  sale  grow 
up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  by 
the  gradual  refinement  of  those  household  imd  coar- 
ser mamifactures  which  must  at  all  times  be  car- 
ried on  even  in  the  poorest  and  rudest  countries. 
Such  manufactures  are  generally  employed   upon 
the  materials  which  the  country  produces,  and  they 
seem  frequently  to  have  been  first  refined  and  impro- 
ved in  such  inland  countries  as  were,  not  indeed  at  a 
very  great,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
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sea-coast»  and  sometimes  even  from  all  water  ear- 
riage*  An  mland  country,  naturally  fertile  and 
easily  cultivated,  produces  a  great  surplus  of  provi- 
sions beyond  what  is*  necessary  fc»*  maintaining  the 
cultivators ;  and  on  account  c^  the  expense  of  land 
carriage,  and  inconveniency  of  river  navigation,  it 
may  frequently  be  difficult  to  send  this  surplus  ar 
broad.  Abundance,  therefore,  renders  provisions 
cheap,  and  encourages  a  great  number  of  workmen 
to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  find  that  their 
industry  can  there  procure  them  more  of  the  neces* 
saries  and  conveniences  of  life  than  in  other  places. 
They  work  up  the  materials  of  manufacture  which 
the  land  produces,  and  exchange  their  finished  work, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more 
materials  and  provisions.  They  give/a  new  value 
to  the  surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving 
the  expence  of  carrying  it  to  the  water  side,  or  to 
some  distant  market ;  and  they  furnish  the  cultiva- 
tors with  something  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is  either 
useful  or  agreeable  to  them,  upon  easier  terms  than 
they  could  have  obtained  it  before.  The  cultivators 
get  a  better  price  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can 
purchase  cheaper  other  conveniences  which  they 
have  occasion  for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce  by  a 
further  improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given 
birth  to  the  manufacture,  so  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
nufacture re-acts  upon  the  land,  and  increases  still 
further  its  fertility.  The  manufacturers  first  supply 
the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  as  their  work 
improves  and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For 
though  neither  the   rude   produce,   nor   even  the 
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coarde  manufacture,  could  without  the  greatest  dif- 
iiculty  support  the  expense  of  a  considerable  land 
carriage,  the  refined  and  improved  manufacture 
easily  may.  In  a  small  bulk  it  frequently  contains 
the  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A 
piece  of  fine  cloth,  for  example,  which  weighs  only 
eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of 
eighty  pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  se- 
ureral  thousand  weight  of  com,  the  maintenance  of 
the  different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate 
employers.  The  corn  which  could  with  difficulty  have 
been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape,  is  in  this  man- 
ner virtually  exported  in  that  of  the  complete  ma- 
nufacture, and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world.  In  this  manner  have  grown 
up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  the 
manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, and  Wolverhampton.  Such  manufactures  are 
the  offspring  of  agriculture.  In  the  modern  history 
of  Europe,  their  extension  and  improvement  have 
generally  been  posterior  to  those  which  were  the 
offspring  of  foreign  commerce.  England  was  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  made  of  Spanish 
wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of  those  which 
now  flourish  in  the  places  above  mentioned  were  fit 
for  foreign  sale.  The  extension  and  improvement  of 
these  last  could  not  take  place  but  in  consequence  of 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  the 
last  and  greatest  effect  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of 
the  manufactures  immediately  introduced  by  it,  and 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

How  the  Commerce  of  the  Towns  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Countrj/, 

The  iiicrease  and  riches  of  commercial  and  manu- 
ifacturing  towns  contributed  to  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged, 
in  three  different  ways  : 

First,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market  for 
the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave  encou- 
ragement to  its  cultivation  and  further  improvement. 
This  benefit  was  not  even  confined  to  the  countries 
in  which  they  were  situated,  but  extended  more  or 
less  to  all  those  with  which  they  had  any  dealings. 
To  all  of  them  they  afforded  a  market  for  some  part 
either  of  their  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  and, 
consequently,  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  in- 
dustry  and  improvement  of  all.  Their  own  country, 
however,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  necessa- 
rily derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  market. 
Its  rude  produce  being  charged  with  less  carriage, 
the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  better  price  for 
it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  to  the  consumers  as 
that  of  more  distant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  v.  ealth  acquired  by  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  purchasing  such 
lands  as  were  to  be  sold,  of  which  a  great  part  would 
frequently  be  uncultivated.  Merchants  are  common- 
ly ambitious  of  becoming  country  gentlemen,  and, 
when  they  do,  they  are  generally  the  best  of  all  im- 
provers. A  merchant  is  accustomed  to  emp}oy  his 
money  chiefly  in  profitable  projects  ;  whereas  a  mere 
country  gentleman  is  accustomed  to  employ  it  chiefly 
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in  expense.  The  one  often  sees  his  money  go  from 
him,  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit:  the 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  seldom  ex- 
pects to  see  any  more  of  it.  Those  different  habits 
naturally  affect  their  temper  and  disposition  in  every 
sort  of  business.  A  merchant  is  commonly  a  bold, 
a  country  gentleman  a  timid  undertaker.  The  one 
is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at  once  a  large  capital  upon 
the  improvement  of  his  land,  when  he  has  a  pro- 
bable prospect  of  raising  the  value  of  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expense :  the  other,  if  he  has  any  capi- 
,  tal,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  seldom  ventures 
to  employ  it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all, 
it  is  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but  with  what  he 
can  save  out  of  his  annual  revenue.  Whoever  has 
had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile  town,  situa- 
ted in  an  unimproved  country,  must  have  frequent- 
ly observed  how  much  more  spirited  the  operations 
of  merchants  were  in  this  way,  than  those  of  mere 
country  gentlemen.  The  habits,  besides,  of  order, 
economy,  a^d  attention,  to  which  mercantile  busi- 
ness naturally  forms  a  merchant,  render  him  much 
litter  to  execute,  with  profit  and  success,  any  project 
of  improvement. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  commerce  and  manufactures 
gradually  introduced  order  and  good  government, 
and  with  them  the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  w^ho  had  be- 
fore lived  almost  in  a  continual  state  of  war  with 
their  neighbours,  and  of  servile  dependency  upon 
their  superiors.  This,  though  it  has  been  the  least 
observed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  their 
-effects.  Mr  Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it. 
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In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  commerce 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great  proprie- 
tor, having  nothing  for  which  he  can  exchange  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands  which  is 
over  and  above,  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators, 
consumes  the  whole  in  rustic  hospitality  at  home. 
If  tliis  surplus  produce   is  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  men,  he  can  make  use  of  it 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  men.     He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  sur- 
rounded with  a  multitude  of  retainers  and  depen- 
dents, who,  having  no  equivalent  to  give  in  retjiirn 
for  their  maintenance,  but  being  fed  entirely  by  hig 
bounty,  must  obey  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  sol- 
diers must  obey  the  prince  who  pays  them.    Before 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  Eu- 
rope, the  hospitality  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  from 
the  sovereign  down  to  the  smallest  baron,  exceeded 
every  thing  which,  in  the  present  times,  we  can  ea- 
sily form  a  notion  of.     Westminster-hall  was  the 
tlie  dining  room  of  William  Rufus,  and  might  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  not  be  too  large  for  his  company. 
It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas 
Becket,  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with 
clean  hay  or  rushes  in  the  season,  in  order  that  the 
knights  and  squires,  who  could  not  get  seats,  might 
not  spoil  their  fine  clothes  when  they  sat  down  on  the 
floor  to  eat  their  dinner.     The  great  earl  of  War- 
wick is  said  to  have  entertained  every  day,  at  his 
different  manors,  80,000  people ;    and  though  the 
number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  must 
however,  have  been  very  great  to  admit  of  such  ex- 
aggeration.    A  hospitality  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
was  exercised  not  many  years  ago  in  many  different 
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parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  seems  to  be 
common  in  all  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures are  little  known.  J  have  seen,  says  Doc- 
tor Pocock,  an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  streets  of 
a  town  where  he  had  come  to  sell  his  cattle,  and  in- 
vite all  passengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  sit 
down  with  him,  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  respect  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  retain- 
ers. Even  such  of  them  as  were  not  in  a  state  of 
villanage,  were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid  a  rent  in 
no  respect  equivalent  to  the  subsistence  which  the 
land  afforded  them.  A  crown,  half  a  crown,  a  sheep, 
a  lamb,  was  some  years  ago,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  a  common  rent  for  lands  which  maintain- 
ed a  family.  la  some  places  it  is  so  at  this  day ;  nor 
will  money  at  present  purchase  a  greater  quanity  of 
commodities  there  than  in  other  jJaces.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  surplus  produce  of  a  large  estate 
must  be  consumed  upon  the  estate  itself,  it  will  fre-' 
quently  be  more  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  that 
part  of  it  be  consumed  at  a  distance  from  his  own 
house,  provided  they  who  consume  it  are  as  depen- 
dent upon  him  as  either  his  retainers  or  his  menial 
servants.  He  is  thereby  saved  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  either  top  large  a  company,  or  too  large  a 
family.  A  tenant  at  will,  who  possesses  land  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  family  for  little  more  than  a 
quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the  proprietor  as  any 
servant  or  retainer  whatever,  and-  must  obey  him 
with  as  little  reserve.  Such  a  proprietor,  as  he 
feeds  his  servants  and  retainers  at  his  own  house, 
so  he  feeds  his  tenants  at  their  houses.  The  sub-, 
sistence  of  both  is  derived  from  his  bounty,  and  its 
continuance  depends  upon  his  good  pleasure. 
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Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  proprietors 
necessarily  had  in  such  a  state  of  things  over  their 
tenants  and  retainers,  w^as  founded  the  power  of  the 
ancient  barons.  They  necessarily  became  the  judges 
in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who  dwelt 
upon  their  estates.  They  could  maintain  order, 
and  execute  the  law,  within  their  respective  de- 
mesnes, because  each  of  them  could  there  turn  the 
whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants  against  the  injus-^ 
tice  of  any  one.  No  other  person  had  sufficient 
authority  to  do  this.  The  king,  in  particular,  had 
not.  In  those  ancient  times  he  was  little  more  than 
the  greatest  proprietor  in  his  dominions,  to  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  common  defence  against  their  com- 
mon enemies,  the  other  great  proprietors  paid  cer- 
tain respects.  To  have  enforced  payment  of  a  small 
debt  within  the  lands  of  a  great  proprietor,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  were  armed  and  accustomed  to 
stand  by  one  another,  would  have  cost  the  king, 
had  he  attempted  it  by  his  own  authority,  almost 
the  same  effort  as  to  extinguish  a  civil  war.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  those  who  were  capable  of  administering  it; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  to  leave  the  command  of 
the  country  militia  to  those  whom  that  militia  would 
obey. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  those  territorial 
jurisdictions  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal  law. 
Not  only  the  highest  jurisdictions,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  but  the  power  of  levying  troops,  of  coining 
money,  and  even  that  of  making  bye-laws  for  the 
government  of  their  own  people,  were  all  rights  pos^ 
messed  allodially  by  the  great  proprietors  of  land, 
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several  centuries  before  eren  the  name  of  the  feu- 
dal law  was  known  in  Europe.  The  authoritj  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Saxon  lords  in  England  appear 
to  have  been  as  great  before  the  conquest  as  that  of 
anj  of  the  Norman  lords  after  it.  But  the  feudal 
law  is  not  supposed  to  have  become  the  common 
law  of  England  till  aftCT  the  conquest.  That  the 
most  extensive  authority  and  jurisdictions  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  great  lords  in  France  allodially,  long 
before  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that  coun- 
try, is  a  matter  of  fact  that  admits  of  no  doubt. 
That  authority  and  those  jurisdictions  all  necessa- 
rily flowed  from  the  state  of  property  and  manners 
just  now  described.  Without  remounting  to  the  re- 
mote antiquities  of  either  the  French  or  English 
monarchies,  we  may  find  in  much  later  times  many 
proofs  that  such  effects  must  always  flow  from  such 
causes.  It  is  not  SO  years  ago^  since  Mr  Cameron 
df  Lochiel,  a  gentleman  of  Lochaber  in  Scotland, 
without  any  legal  warrant  whatever,  not  being  what 
was  then  called  a  lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant 
in  chief,  but  a  vassal  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and 
without  being  so  much  as  a  justice  of  peace,  used, 
notwithstanding,  to  exercise  the  highest  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  his  own  people.  He  is  said  to  have 
done  so  with  great  equity,  though  without  any  of 
the  formalities  of  justice ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  at  that 
time  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume  this  au- 
thority, in  order  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  That 
gentleman,,  whose  rent  never  exceeded  L.500  a-year, 
carried,  in  n4f6,  800  of  his  own  people  into  the  re- 
belUon  with  him. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  Iaw»  so  far  from 
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extending,  may  foe  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  mo- 
derate,  the  authority  of  the  great  allodial  lords.  It 
established  a  regular  subordination^  accompanied 
with  a  long  train  of  serviced  and  duties,  from  the 
king  down  to  the  smallest  proprietor.  During  the 
minority  of  the  proprietor,  the  rent,  together  with 
the  management  of  his  lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  immediate  superior,  and  consequently,  those  of 
all  great  proprietors  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who 
was  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  pupil,  and  who,  from  his  authority  as  guardian^ 
was  supposed  to  have  a  right  of  disposing  of  him  in 
marriage,  provided  it  was  in  a  manner  not  unsuit- 
able to  his  rank.  But  though  this  institution  ne- 
cessarily tended  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  great  proprietors, 
it  could  not  do  either  sufficiently  for  establishing 
order  and  good  government  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  because  it  could  Hot  alter  sufficient- 
ly that  state  of  property  and  manners  from  which 
the  disorders  arose.  The  authority  of  government 
still  continued  to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the 
head,  and  too  dtrong  in  the  inferior  mefhbers ;  and 
the  excessive  strength  of  the  inferior  members,  wa^ 
the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  head.  After  the 
institution  of  feudal  subordination,  the  king  waa  as 
incapable  of  restraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords  as  before.  They  still  continued  to  make  war 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  almost  continual- 
ly upon  one  another,  and  very  frequently  upon  the 
king ;  and  the  open  country  still  continued  to  be  a 
scene  of  violence,  rapine^  and  disorder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  institutions 
could  never  have  effected,  the  silerft  and  insensible 
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operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  manufactures 
gradually  brought  about.  These  gradually  furnish- 
ed the  great  proprietors  with  something  for  which 
they  could  exchange  the  whole  surplus  produce  of 
their  lands,  and  which  they  could  consume  them* 
selves,  without  sharing  it  either  with  tenants  or  re- 
tainers. All  for  ourselves,  and  nothing  for  other 
people,  seems,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  to  have 
been  the  vile  maxim  of  the  masters  of  mankind. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  could  find  a  method  of 
consuming  the  whole  value  of  their  rents  them- 
selves, they  had  no  disposition  to  share  them  with 
any  other  persons.  For  a  pair  of  diamond  buckles, 
perhaps,  or  for  something  as  frivolous  and  useless, 
they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or  what  is  the 
^ame  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance  of  1000 
men  for  a  year,  a^d  with  it  the  whole  weight  and 
authority  which  it  could  give  thenu  The  buckles, 
however,  were  to  be  all  their  own,  and  no  other 
human  creature  was  to  have  any  share  of  them ; 
whereas,  in  the  more  ancient  method  of  expense, 
they  must  have  shared  with  at  least  1000  people. 
With  the  judges  that  were  to  determine  the  prefe- 
rence, this  difference  was  perfectly  decisive;  and 
thus,  for  the  gratification  of  the  most  childish,  the 
meanest,  and  the  most  sordid  of  all  vanities,  they 
gradually  bartered  their  whole  power  and  authority. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  commerce, 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man  of  L.  10,000 
a-year  cannot  well  employ  his  revenue  in  any  other 
way  than  in  maintaining,  perhaps,  a  thousand  fa- 
milies, who  are  all  of  them  necessarily  at  his  com- 
mand.    In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  a  Aan  of 
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L.  10,000  a-year  can  spend  his  whole  rerenue,  and 
he  generally  does  so,  without  directly  maintaining 
twenty  people,  or  being  able  to  command  more 
than  ten  footmen  not  worth  the  commanding.  In- 
directly, perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  he  could  have  done 
by  the  ancient  method  of  expense.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  precious  productions  for  which  he  ex- 
changes his  whole  revenue  be  very  small,  the  num* 
ber  of  workmen  employed  in  collecting  and  prepa- 
ring it  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great.  Its 
great  price  generally  arises  from  the  wages  of  their 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  immediate  em- 
ployers. By  paying  that  price,  he  indirectly  pays 
all  those  wage^  and  profits^  and  thus  indirectly  con- 
tributes to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  workmen  and 
their  employers.  He  generally  contributes,  how- 
ever, but  a  v€ry  small  proportion  to  that  of  each ; 
to  very  few  perhaps  not  a  tenth,  to  many  not  a 
hundredth,  and  to  soflie  not  a  thousandth,  or  even 
a  ten  thousandth  part  of  their  whole  annual  main- 
tenance. Though  he  contributes,  therefore,  to  the 
maintenance  of  them  all,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
independent  of  him,  because  generally  they  can  all 
be  maintained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend  theii: 
rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  retainers, 
each  of  them  maintain^  entirely  all  his  own  tenants 
and  all  his  own  retainers.  But  when  they  spend 
them  in  maintaining  tradesmen  and  artificers,  they 
may,  all  of  them  taken  together,  perhaps  maintain 
as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the  waste  which  attends 
rustic  hospitality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
before.     Each  of  them,  however,  taken  singly,  con-- 
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tributes  often  but  a  very  small  share  to  the  main- 
tenance of  any  individual  of  this  greater  number. 
Each  tradesman  or  artificer  derives  his  subsistence 
from  the  employment,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  different  customers.  Though  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not  ab* 
soluteJy  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  personal  expense  of  the  great  proprietors  ha- 
ving in  this  manner  gradually  increased,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  number  of  their  retainers  should 
not  as  gradually  diminish,  till  they  were  at  last  dis- 
missed altogether.     The  same  cause  gradually  led 
them  to  dismiss  the  unnecessary  part  of  their  te- 
nants.    Farms  were  enlarged,  and  the  occupiers  of 
land,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  depopula- 
tion, reduced  to  the  number  necessary*  for  cultiva- 
ting it,  according  to  the  imperfect,  state  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  in  those  times.     By  the  re- 
moval of  the  unnecessary  mouths,  and  by  exacting 
from  the  farmer  the  full  value  of  the  farm,  a  greater 
surplus,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a 
greater  surplus,  was  obtained  for  the  projwietor, 
which  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  fur- 
nished him' with  a  method  of  spending  upon  his 
own  person,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
the  rest.     The  cause  continuing  to  operate,  he  was 
desirous  to  raise  his  rents  above  what  his  lands,  in 
the  actual  state  of  their  improvement,  could  afford. 
His  tenants  could  agree  to  this  upon  one  condition 
only,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  their  possession 
for  such  a  term  of  years  as  might  give  them  time  to 
recover,  with  profit,  whatever  they  should  lay  out 
in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land.     The  ex- 
pensj^ve  vanity  qf  the  landlord  made  him  willing 
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to  accept  of  this  condition ;  and  hence  the  origin  c^ 
long  leases. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value  of 
the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  land^ 
lord.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they  receive 
from  one  another  are  tnutual  and  equal,  and  such  a 
tenant  will  expose  neither  his  life  nor  his  fortune  in 
the  serrice  of  the  proprietor,  fiut  if  he  has  a  lease 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is  altogeth|?r  indepen-* 
dent ;  and  his  landlord  nlust  not  expect  from  him 
even  the  most  trifling  service,  beyond  what  is  either 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  lease  or  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  common  and  known  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become  inde- 
pendent, and  the  retainers  being  dismissed,  the  ^eat 
proprietors  were  no  longer  capable  of -interrupting 
the  regular  execution  of  justice,  or  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Having  sold  their  Wrth-right, 
not  13te  Esau,  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  time  of  hun* 
ger  and  necessity,  but,  in  the  wantonness  of  plenty, 
for  trfnkets  and  baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  playthings 
of  children  than  the  serious  pursuits  of  men,  they 
became  as  insignificant  as  any  substantial  burgher 
or  tradesman  in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was 
estabKshed  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  no- 
body having  sufficient  power  to  disturb  its  operations 
in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

It  does  not  perhaps  relate  to  the  present  subject, 
but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that  very  old  fami^ 
lies,  such  as  have  possessed  some  considerable  estate 
jfrom  father  to  son  for  many  successive  generations, 
are  very  rare  in  commercial  countries.  In  ^coun* 
faies  which  have  little  commerce,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  Wales  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they 
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are  very  common.  The  Arabian  histories  seem  to 
be.  all  full  of  genealogies;  and  there  is  a  history- 
written  by  a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  European  languages,  and  which 
contains  scarce  any  thing  else ;  a  proof  that  ancient 
families  are  very  common  among  those  nations.  In 
countries  where  a  rich  man  can  spend  his  revenue 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many  peo- 
ple as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  apt  to  run  out,  and  his 
benevolence,  it  seems,  is  seldom  so  violent  as  to  at- , 
tempt  to  maintain  more  than  he  can  afford.  But 
where  he  can  spend  the  greatest  revenue  upon  his 
own  person,  he  frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his  ex- 
pense, because  he  frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his 
vanity  or  to  his  affection  for  his  own  person.  In  com- 
mercial countries,  therefore,  riches,  in  spite  of  the 
most  violent  regulations  of  law  to  prevent  their  dis- 
sipation, very  seldom  remain  long  in  the  same  fa- 
mily. Among  simple  nations,  on  the  contrary, 
they  frequently  do,  without  any  regulations  of 
law :  for  among  nations  of  shepherds,  such  as  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs,  the  consumable  nature  of  their 
property  necessarily  renders  all  such  regulations  im- 
possible. 

A  revolution,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
public  happiness,  was  in  this  manner  brought  about 
by  two  diflerent  orders  of  people,  who  had  not  the 
least  intentipn  to  serve  the  public.  To  gratify  the 
most  childish  vanity  was  the  sole  motive  of  the 
great  proprietors.  The  merchants  and  artificers, 
much  less  ridiculous,  acted  merely  from  a  view  to 
their  own  interest,  and  in  pursuit  of  their  own  ped- 
lar principle  of  turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny 
was  to  be  got.    Neither  of  them  had  either  know- 
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ledge  or  foresight  of  that  great  revolutioti  which 
the  folly  of  the  one  and  the  industry  of  the  other 
was  gradually  bringing  about. 

It  was  thus,  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  cities,  in- 
stead of  being  the  effect,  have  been  the  cause  and 
occasion  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
country. 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  is  necessarily  both  slow  and 
uncertain.  Compare  the  slow  progress  of  those 
European  countries  of  which  the  wealth  depends 
very  much  upon  their  commerce  and  manufactures, 
with  the  rapid  advances  of  our  North  American  co- 
lonies, of  which  the  wealth  is  founded  altogether  in 
agriculture.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  supposed  to  doftble 
in  less  than  five  hundred  years.  In  several  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years.  In  Europe,  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different 
kinds,  prevent  the  division  of  great  estates,  and 
thereby  hinder  the  multiplication  of  small  proprie- 
tors. A  small  proprietor,  however,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all 
the  affection  which  property,  especially  small  pro- 
perty, naturally  inspires,  and  who  upon  that  ac- 
count takes  pleasure,  not  only  in  cultivating,  but  in 
adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful. The  same  regulations,  besides,  keep  so  much 
land  out  of  the  market,  that  there  are  always  more 
<;apitals  to  buy  than  there  is  land  to  sell,  so  that 
what  is  sold  always  sells  at  a  monopoly  price.   The 
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rent  Bever  pays  the  iaterest  of  the  purchase  nnmey, 
and  is  besides  burdened  wHh  repairs  and  other  og- 
casional  charges,  to  which  tthe  interest  of  money  is 
not  liable.  To  purdiase  laad>  is,  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope, a  most  unprofitable  employment  of  a  small  car 
pitaL  For  the  S2^e  of  the  superior  security,  indeed^ 
a  man  of  moderate  circumstances,  when  he  retires 
from  business,  will  sometimes  choose  to  lay  out  his 
little  capital  in  land.  A  man  of  profession,  too, 
whose  revenue  is  derived  from  another  source,  often 
loves  to  secure  his  savings  in  the  same  way-  But  a 
young  man,  who,  instead  of  applying  ta  trade  or  to 
some  profession,  should  employ  a  capital  of  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  in  the  purchase  aiid  cultiva- 
tion of  a  small  piece  of  land,  might  indeed  expect 
to  live  very  happily  and  very  ifidependentiy,  but 
must  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  all  hope  of  either  great 
fortune  or  great  illustration,  which,  by  a  different 
employment  of  his  stock,  he  might  have  liad  the 
same  chance  of  acquiring  with  other  people.  Such 
a  person,  too,  though  he  cannot  aspire  at  being  a 
proprietor,  will  often  disdain  to  be  a  farmer.  The 
small  quantity  of  land,  therefoi  e,  which  is  brought 
to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  what  is  brought 
thither,  prevents  a  great  number  of  capitals  from 
Imng  employed  in  its  cultivation  and  improvement, 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  that  <MrectioQ. 
In  North  America,  on  the  contrary,  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  is  often  found  a  sufficient  stock  to  begin  a 
plantation  with.  The  purchase  and  improvement 
of  uncultivated  land  is  there  the  most  pro&t^e 
employment  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  of  the  great* 
est  capitals,  and  the  most  direct  road  to  all  the  for- 
tune and  illustration  which  can  be  acquhred  in  that 
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<NHintry*  Such  land  indeed  is  in  North  America 
to  be  had  almost  for  nothing,  or  at  a  price  much 
below  the  value  of  the  natural  produce;  a  thing 
impossible  in  Eun^e,  or  indeed  in  any  country 
where  all  lands  have  long  been  private,  property. 
If  landed  estates,  however,  were  divided  equally 
among  all  the  children^  upon  the  death  of  any  pro- 
prietor who  left  a  numerous  family,  the  estate 
would  genendly  be  scrfd.  So  much  land  would 
come  to  market,  that  it  could  no  longer  sell  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The  free  rent  of  the  land  would 
go  no  nearer  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  purchase-^ 
money,  and  a  small  capital  might  be  employed  in 
purchasing  land  as  profitably  as  in  any  other  way. 

England,  *  <m  account  of  the  naturd  fertility  of 
the  sdil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea-coast  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the 
many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it,  and 
afford  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  to  some  of 
the  most  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted 
by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Europe  to  be  the 
seat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  manufactures  for  distant 
sale,  and  of  all  the  improvements  which  these  can 
occasion.     From  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn  of  Eli- 
zi^tfa,  too,  the  Engli^  legislature  has  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  the  interest  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  in  reality  there  is  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope, Holland  itself  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law 
is,  iqion  tlie  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  sort  of 
industry.     Commerce  and  manufactures  have  ac- 
cordingly been  ctmtinually  advancing  during  all  this 
period.     The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
country  has,  no  doubt,  been  gradually  advancing 
too ;  but  it  seems  to  have  followed  slowly,  and  at 
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5t  distance,  the  more  rapid  progress  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  The  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try must  probably  have  been  cultivated  before  thef 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  a  very  great  part  of  it  still 
remains  uncultivated,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  far 
greater  part  much  inferior  to  what  it  migiit  be.  The 
law  of  England,  however,  favours  agriculture,  not 
oiily  indirectly,  by  the  protection  of  commerce,  but 
by  several  direct  encouragements.  Except  in  times 
of  scarcity,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  not  only  free, 
but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.  In  times  of  moderate 
plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  is  loaded 
with  duties  that  amount  to  a  prohibition.  The  im- 
portation of  live  cattle,  except  from  Ireland,  is  pro- 
hibited at  all  times ;  and  it  is  t|ut  of  late  that  it  was 
permitted  from  thence.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
land,  therefore,  have  a  monopoly  against  their  coun- 
trymen for  the  two  greatest  and  inost  important  ar- 
ticles of  land  produce,  bread  and  butcher's  meat. 
These  encouragements,  though  at  bottom,  perhaps, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hiereafter,  altogether 
illusory,  sufficiently  demonstrate  at  least  the  good 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  favour  agriculture. 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importance-  than  all  of 
them,  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  rendered  as  se- 
cure as  independent,  and  as  respectable  as  law  can 
make  them.  No  country,  therefore,  in  which  the 
right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  which  pays  tithes^ 
and  where  perpetuities,  though  contrary  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  law,  are  admitted  in  some  cases,  can  give 
more  encouragement  to  agriculture  than  England. 
Such,  however,  notwithstanding,  is  the  state  of  its 
cultivation.   What  would  it  have  been,  had  the  law 
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given  no  direct  encouragement  to  agriculture  besides 
what  arises  indirectly  from  the  progress  of  commerce, 
and  had  left  the  yeomanry  in  the  same  condition  as 
in  most  other  countries  of  Europe  ?  It  is  now  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long  as  the  course  of 
human  prosperity  usually  endures. 

France  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  of 
foreign  commerce,  near  a  century  before  England 
was  distinguished  as  a  commercial  country.     The 
marine  of  France  was  considerable,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  times,  before  the  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  to  Naples.   The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  France,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to 
that  of  England.   The  law  of  the  country  has  never 
given  the  same  direct  encouragement  to  agriculture.* 
'    The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  carried  on 
in  foreign  ships,  is  very  considerable.   That  to  their 
colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own,  and  is  much 
greater,  on  account  of  the  great  riches  and  extent  of 
those  colonies.     But  it  has  never  introduced  any 
considerable  manufactures  for  distant  sale  into  either 
of  those  countries,  and  the  greater  part  of  both  still 
remains  uncultivated.     The  foreign   commerce  of 
Portugal  is  of  older  standing  than  that  of  any  great 
country  in  Europe,  except  Italy 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe  which 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  in  every 
part,  by  means  of  foreign  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures for  distant  sale.  Before  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VIII.,  Italy,  according  to  Guicciardin,  was  cultiva- 
ted not  less  in  the  most  mountainous  and  barren 
parts  of  the  country,  than  in  the  plainest  and  most 
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fertile.  The  advantageous  situation  of  the  country, 
and  the  great  number  of  independent  states  which 
at  that  time  subsisted  in  it,  probably  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, too,  notwithstanding  this  general  ex|>ression 
of  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  reserved  of  modem 
historians,  that  Italy  was  not  at  that  time  better 
cultivated  than  England  is  at  pr^ent. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any  coun- 
try by  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  all  a  very  pre* 
earious  and  uncertain  possession,  till  some  part  of 
it  has  been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant^  it  faa« 
been  said  very  properly,  is  not  necessarily  the  citi- 
zen (rf  any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  indifferent  to  him  from  what  place  he  carries 
on  his  trade ;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust  will  make 
him  remove  his  capital,  and,  together  with  it,  all 
the  industry  which  it  supports,  from  one  country  to 
another.  No  part  of  it  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any 
particular  country,  till  it  has  been  spread,  as  it  w^e, 
over  the  face  of  that  country,  either  in  buildings,  or 
in  the  Jasting  improvement  of  lands.  No  vestige 
now  remains  of  the  great  wealth  said  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hans  townSt 
except  in  the  obscure  histories  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  even  uncertain  where 
some  of  them  were  situated,  or  to  what  towns  in 
£urop€[  the  Latin  names  given  to  some  of  them  be^ 
long.  But  though  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  in  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  greatly  diminished  the  commerce  audma-^ 
Bufactures  of  the  cities  of  Lortibardy  and  Tuscany^ 
ihose  countries  still  continue  to  be  among  the  naiost 
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populous  and  best  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  civil 
wars  of  Flanders,  and  the  Spanish  government  which 
succeeded  them,  chased  away  the  great  commerce 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  But  Flanders  still 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  best  cultivated, 
and  most  populous  provinces  of  Europe.  The  ordi* 
nary  revolutions  of  war  and  government  easily  dry 
up  the  sources  of  that  wealth  which  arises  from 
commerce  only.  That  which  arises  from  the  more 
solid  improvements  of  agriculture  is  much  more 
durable,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  but  by  those 
more  violent  convulsions  occasioned  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  hostile  and  barbarous  nations  continued  for 
a  century  or  two  together ;  such  as  those  that  hap- 
pened for  some  time  before  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Boman  empire  in  the  western  provinces  of  Europe. 


BOOK  IV. 


OF  SYSTEMS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

i  OLiTiCAL  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator,  proposes  two 
distinct  objects ;  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue 
or  subsistence  for  the  people,  or,  more  properly,  to 
enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue  or  subsistence 
for  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  state 
or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 
public  services.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  sovereign. 

The  different  progress  of  opulence  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  has  given  occasion  to  two  different  sys- 
tems of  political  economy,  with  regard  to  enriching 
the  people.  The  one  may  be  called  the  system  of 
commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  distinctly  as 
I  can,  and  shall  begin  with  the  system  of  commerce. 
It  is  the  modern  system,  and  is  best  understood  in 
our  own  country  and  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  Commercial  or  Mercantile  System, 

1  HAT  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, is  a  popular  notion  which  naturally  arises  from 
the  double  function  of  money,  as  the  instrument  of" 
commerce,  and  as  the  measure  of  value.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  being  the  instrument  of  commerce, 
when  we  have  money,  we  can  more  readily  obtain 
whatever  else  we  have  occasion  for,  than  by  means 
of  any  other  commodity.  The  great  affair,  we.  al- 
ways find,  is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  obtained, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  subsequent  jmr- 
chase.  In  consequence  of  its  being  the  measure  of 
value,  we  estimate  that  of  all  other  commodities  by 
the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will  exchange  for. 
We  say  of  a  rich  man,  that  he  is  worth  a  great  deal, 
and  of  a  poor  man,  that  he  is  worth  very  little  mo- 
ney. A  frugal  man,  or  a  man  eager  to  he  rich,  is 
said  to  love  money ;  and  a  careless,  a  generous,  or 
a  profuse  man,  is  said  to  be  indifferent  about  it.  To 
grow  rich  is  to  get  money;  and  wealth  and  money^^ 
in  short,  are,  in  common  language,  considered  as  in 
every  respect  synonimous. 

A  rich  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rich  man; 
is  supposed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in  money ; 
and  to  heap  up  gold  and  silver  in  any  country  is 
supposed  to  be  the  readiest  way  to  enrich  it.  For 
some  time  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  first 
inquiry  of  the  Spaniards,  whep  they  arrived  upon 
any  unknown  coast,  used  to  be,  if  there,  was  any 
gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
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By  the  information  which  they  received,  they  judged 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a  settlement 
there,  or  if  the  country  was  worth  the  conquering. 
Piano  Carpino,  a  monk  sent  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  France  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  famous 
Gengis  Khan,  says,  that  the  Tartars  used  frequent- 
ly to  ask  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  sheep  and  oxen 
in  the  kingdom  of  France  ?  Their  inquiry  had  the 
same  object  with  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough  to 
be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tartars^  ask 
among  all  other  nations  of  ^epherds,  who  are  gene* 
rally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  cattle  are  the  in* 
straments  of  commerce  and  the  measures  of  value. 
Wealth,  therefore,  according  to  them,  consi^ed  in 
cattle,  as,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  it  consisted  in 
gold  and  silver.  Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  per- 
haps, was  thp  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Mr  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  between  money 
and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other  moveable  go(^, 
he  says,  are  of  so  consumable  a  nature,  that  the  wetrfth 
which  consists  in  them  cannot  be  much  depended  on; 
and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may, 
without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own 
waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them 
the  next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  steady  friend 
which,  though  it  may  travel  about  from  hand  to  hand, 
yet  i£  it  can  be  kept  frpm  going  out  ^f  the  country, 
i$  not  very  liable  to  be  wasted  and  consumed.  Qold 
and  silver,  therefore*  are,  according  to  him,  tbemosl 
solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  moveable  wealth  oC 
a  nation ;  and  to  multiply  those  metals  ought,  he 
thinks,,  upon  that  account,  to  be  the  great  ol^ect  of 
its  political  economy. 
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Others  admit,  that  if  a  nation  could  be  separated 
from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  cpnsequence 
how  much^  or  how  little  money  circulated  in  it.  The 
consumaUe  goods,  which  were  circulated  by  means 
of  this  money,  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a  great- 
er or  a  smaller  number  of  pieces;  but  the  real 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would 
depend  altogether  lipon  the  abundanqe  or  scarcity 
of  those  consumable  goods.  But  is  otherwise,  they 
think,  with  countries  which  have  connections  with 
foreign  nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on 
foreign  war^,  and  to*  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in 
distant  countries.  This,  they  say,  cannot  be  done, 
but  by  sending  abroad  xmmey  to  pay  them  with^ 
and  a  nation  cannot  send  much  money  abroad,  un- 
less it  has  a  good  deal  at  home.  Every  such  na^ 
tion,  therefore,  must  endeavour  in  time  of  peace,  to 
accumulate  gold  and  silver,  that,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, it  may  have  wherewiAal  to  carry  on  foreign 
wars. 

In  consequence  of  these  popular  notions,  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  have  studied,  though  to 
little  purpose,  every  possible  means  of  accumulating 
gold  and  silver  in  their  respective  countries.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  mines 
which  supply  Europe  with  those  metals,  have  either 
prohibited  their  exportation  under  the  severest  pe- 
nalties, or  subjected  it  to  a  consderable  duty.  The  like 
prohibition  seems  anciently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  most  other  Eurc^an  nations.  It  is  even 
to  be  found,  where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  to 
find  it,  in  some  old  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
forbid,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  carrying  gold  or 
Bilver  forth  of  the  kingdom.  The  like  policy  andenV 
ly  took  place  both  in  France  and  England. 
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When  those  countries  became  commercial,  the 
merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many  occa* 
9ions,  extremely  inconvenient.  They  coukt  frequent- 
ly buy  more  advantageously  with  gold  and  silver, 
than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods 
which  they  wanted,  either  to  import  into  their  own, 
or  to  carry  to  some  oth^*  foreign  country.  They  re- 
monstrated, therefore,  against  this  prohibition^  as 
hurtful  to  trade. 

They  represented,  first,  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  goods^ 
did  not  always  diminish  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
in  the  kingdom ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
frequently  increase  the  quantity:  because,  if  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increas- 
ied  in  the  country,  those  goods  might  be  re-exported 
to  foreign  countries,  and  being  there  sold  for  a  large 
profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  treasure  than 
was  originally  sent  out  to  purchase  them.  Mr  Mun 
compares  this  operation  of  foreign  trade  to  the  seed- 
time and  harvest  of  agriculture.  *  If  we  only  behold,' 
says  he,  *  the  actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed- 
time, when  he  casteth  away  much  good  com  into 
the  ground,  we  shall  account  him  rather  a  madman 
than  a  husbandman.  But  when  we  consider  his  la- 
bours in  tl^e  harviest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endea- 
vours, we  shall  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase 
of  his  actions.' 

They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohibition 
eould  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
which,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  bulk  in 
proportion  to  tjieir  valiie,  could  easily  be  smuggled 
abroad.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be  pre- 
i^ented  by  a  proper  attention  to  what  they  called  the 
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balance  of  trade.  That  when  the  country  exported 
jto  a  greater  value  than  it  imported,  a  balance  became 
due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  necessa- 
rily paid  to  it  in  goH  and  silver,  and  thereby  in* 
creased  the  quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  kingdom. 
But  that  when  it  import^  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  exported,  a  cDnti^ary  balance  became  due  to  foreign 
nations,  Which  was  necessarily  paid  to  them  in  the 
same  jnantier,  and  thef  eby  diminished  that  quantity : 
that  in  this  case,  to  proltibit  the.  exportation  of  those 
metals^  could  not  prevent  it>  but  oAly  by  making  it 
iQore  dangerous,  render  it  more  expensive :  that  the 
exchange  was  therdiiy  turned  m6re  •  against  the 
eountry  which  owed  th^  balance,  than  it  otherwise 
might  bdive  been ;  the  merchant  who  purchased  a 
bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being  oWiged  to  pay 
the  banker  who  sold  it,  -not  only^  for  the  natural  risk, 
trouUe^  and  Expense  of  sending  the  motiey  thither, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  risk  ari^in^  from  the  pro- 
hibition :  but  that  the.  craore  the  Exchange  Was  against 
any  country,  the  more  the  balance  of  trade  became 
necessarily  against  it ;  the  money  of  that  country 
becoming  necessarily  of  so  much  less  value,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the,  ba* 
lance  was  due.  TbW  if  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  for  example,  was  five  per  cent» 
against  England,  it  would  require  105  ounces  of  sil* 
ver  in  England  to  purchase  a  bill  for  100  ounces  of 
silver  in  Holland:  that  105  ounces  of  silver  in  Eng- 
land, therefore,  would  be  worth  only  100  ounces  of 
silver  in  Holland*  and  would  purchase  only  a  pro* 
portionable  quantity  of  Dutch  goods ;  but  that  100 
ounces  of  silver  in  Holland,  on  tl^  contrary,  would 
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be worth  105  ounces  in  Eogtand,  and  would  pur^ 
chase  a  propOTtionable  quantity  of  Engfish  goods  r 
that  the  English  goods  which  were  sold  to  Holland 
would  be  sold  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  Dutch  goods 
which  were  soH  to  England  so  much  dearer,  by  the 
diflfetence  of  the  exchange :  that  the  one  would  draw 
so  much  less  Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the  other 
so  much  more  English  money  to  Holland,  as  this 
difference  amounted  to:  and  that  the  bafance  of 
trade,  therefore,  would  necessarily  be  so  much  more 
against  England,  and  would  require  a  greater  ba^ 
lance  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  exported  to  Hollands 
Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and  partly  so-* 
phisticaL  They  were  solid  so  far  a»  they  asserted 
that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  trade  might 
frequently  be  advantageous  to  the  cimntry.  They 
were  solid,  too,  in  asserting  that  no  prohibiticm  could 
prevent  their  exportation,  when  private  pet^leibund 
an  advantage  m  exporting'  them.  But  they  were 
sophistical  in  supposing,  that  either  to  preserve  or  to^ 
augment  the  quantity  of  those  metals  required  more 
the  attention  of  government,  than  to  preserve  Or  to 
augment  the  quimtity  of  any  other  usefcit  commodi^ 
ties,  which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  such 
attention,  never  fails  to  supply  in  the  proper  quan^ 
tity.  They  were  sophistical,  too,  perhaps,  in  asser^ 
ting  that  the  high  price  of  exchange  necessarily  in- 
creased, what  they  called  the  unfavourable  balance 
of  tracte,  or  occasioned  the  exportation  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  That  high  price,  indeed, 
was  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  merchants 
who  had  any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries^ 
They  paid  so  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their 
bankers  granted  them  upon  those  countries*    But 
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though  the  risk  arising  from  the  prohibition  might 
occasion  some  extraordinary  expense  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  necessarily  carry  any  more  money  out 
of  the  country.  This  expense  wouH  generally  be 
all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  smuggling  the  money 
out  of  k,  and  could  seldom  occasion  the  exportation 
of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise  sum  drawn 
for.  The  high  price  of  exchange,  too,  would  natu* 
rally  dispose  the  merchants  to  endeavour  to  make 
their  exports  nearly  balance  their  imports,  in  ordef 
that  they  might  have  this  high  excl),ange  to  pay  up* 
on  as  small  a  suin  as  possible.  The  high  price  of 
exchange,  besides,  must  necessarily  have  operated  as 
a  tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  there** 
by  diminishing  their  consumption.  It  would  tend, 
therefore,  not  to  increase,  but  to  diminish,*  what  they 
called  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  and  con- 
sequently the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  those  arguments  con- 
vinced the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed* 
They  were  addressed  by  merchants  to  parliaments 
and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to  nobles  and  to  coun* 
try  gentlemen ;  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  un* 
derstand  trade,  to  those  who  were  conscious  to  them* 
selves  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
That  foreign  trade  enriched  the  country,  experience 
demonstrated  to  tlie  nobles  and  country  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  to  the  merchants ;  but  how,  or  in  what 
manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants 
knew  perfectly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  them* 
selves;  it  was  their  business  to  know  it.  But  to 
know  in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was 
no  part  of  their  business.  The  suliyect  never  came 
into  tlneir  consideration,  but  when  they  had  occasion 
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to  apply  <o  their  country  for  some  change  iit  the  laws 
relating  to  foreign  trade.   It  then  became  necessary 
to  say  something  abotit.  the  beneficial  effects  of  fo- 
reign trade,  and  the  manner  in  wiiich  those  effects 
were  obstructed  by  the  laws  as  tliey  then  stood^  To 
the  judges  who  were  to  decide  the  business,  it  ap- 
peared a  roost  satisfactcvy  account  of  the  matter, 
when  they  were  told  that  foreign  trade  brought  mo- 
ney into  the  country,  but  that  the  laws  in  question 
hindered  it  from  bringing  so  much  as  it  otherwise 
would  do,     Thpse  arguments,  therefore,  produced 
the  wished-for  effect.   The  prohibition  of  exporting 
gold  and  sih^er  was,  in  France  and  Engfand,  confi- 
ned to  the  coin  of  thosie  respective  countries.    The 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was  made 
free.     In  Holland,  and  in  some  other  places,  this  li- 
berty was  extended  even  to  the  ccwn  of  the  countiy* 
The  attention  of  government  was  tunned  away  from 
guarding  against  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  ^atch  over  the  balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  cause 
which  could  occasion  any  augmentation  or  diminu-  . 
tion  of  those  metals.   From  one  fruitless  care,  it  was 
turned  away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate, 
much  more  embarrassing,  and  just  equally  fruitless. 
The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Treasure  in  fo- 
reign Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the 
political  economy,  not  of  England  only,  but  all  other 
commercial  countries.     The  inland  or  home  trade, 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  trade  in  which  an  e- 
qual  capital  affords  the  greatest  revenue,  and  creates 
the  greatest  employment  to  the  people  of  thfc  coun- 
try, was  considered  as  subsidiary  only  to  foreign 
trade.     It  neither  brought  money  into  the  country, 
it  was  said,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  couritry*^ 
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therefore,  could  never  become  either  ridier  or  poorer 
by  means  of  it,  except  so  far  as  its  prosperity  ox  decay 
might  ii^cUcectly  influence  the  state  of  foreign  trade. 

A  country  ttet  has  no  mines  of  its  own,  must  un- 
doubtedly draw  its  gold  and  silver  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  the  sfime  manner  as  one  that  has  no  vine- 
yards of  its  own,  must  draw  its  wines.  It  does  aot 
seem  necessary,  however,  that  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one 
than  towards  the  other  object.  A  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will  always  g^et  the  wine 
which  it  jbes  occasion  for ;  and  a  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will  niever  be  ia 
want  of  those  metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  fipr  ^ 
certain  price,  like  all  other  commodities ;  and  as  they 
are  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  so  all  other 
commodities  are  the  price  of  those  metals.  We  trust 
with  perfect  security  that  the  freedonj  of  trade^ 
without  any  attention  of  government,  will  always 
supply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occasion  for: 
and  we  may  trust  with  equal  security  that  it  will 
always  supply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
we  can  afford  to  purchase  pr  to  emplpy,  either  in 
circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other  uses. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human 
industry  can  either  purchase  or  produce,  naturally 
regulates  itself  in  every  country  according  ta  the  ef- 
fectual demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of  thosq 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour^  and 
profits,  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  pre|mre  and 
bring  it  to  market.  But  no  commodities  regulate 
themselves  more  easily  or  more  exactly,  according 
to  this. effectual  demand,  than  gold  and  silver;  be* 
cause,  on  account  of  the  small  bulk  and  great  v^u^ 
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of  those  metals^  no  commodities,  can  be  more  easily 
transported  from  one  place  to  another;  from  the 
places  where  they  are  cheap^  to  those  where  they 
are  dear;  from  the  places  where  they  exceed,  to  those 
where  they  fall  short  of  this  effectual  demand.  If 
there  were  in  England,  for  example,  an  effectual  de- 
mand for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet- 
boat  could  bring  from  Lisbon,  or  from  wherever  else 
it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tons  of  gold,  which  amid  be 
coined  into  more  than  five  millions  of  guineas.  But  if 
there  were  an  effectual  demand  for  grain  to  the  same 
value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at  five  guineas  a 
ton,  a  million  of  tons  of  shipping,  or  a  thousand  ships; 
of  a  thousand  tons  each.  The  navy  of  Englanc) 
would  not  be  suflScient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  inq^orted 
into  any  cwntry  exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  np 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  exporta-; 
tion.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver  at  home^ 
The  continual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil 
exceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those  countries,  and 
sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  below  that  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any 
particular  country  their  quantity  fell  short  of  the  ef^ 
fectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their  price  above  that 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  government  would 
have  no  occasion  to  take  any  pains  to  import  them. 
If  it  were  even  tQ  take  pains  to  prevent  their  impor- 
tation, it  would  not;  be  ^le  to  effectuate  it.  Those 
metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got  wherewithal  to 
purchase  them,  broke  through  all  the  barriers  which 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to  thdr  entrance  intq 
I^acedaemon,  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the  customs 
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^re  not  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas 
of  the  Dutch  and  Gk>ttenburgh  East^India  compa- 
flies ;  because  sonoewfaat  cheaper  than  those  of  the 
British  company.  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about 
A  hundred  times  the  bulkjof  one  of  the  highest  prices, 
sixteen  shillings,  that  is  commonly  paid  for  it  in  sil- 
ver, and  ^ore  than  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of 
the  same  price  in  gold,  and  consequently  jusjt  so  ma- 
ny times  more  difficult  to  smuggle. 

It  is  partfy  owing  to  the  easy  transportsrtiion  of  gold 
iand  silver,  from  the  places  where  they  abound  to  those 
^here  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of  those  metals 
idpes  not  fluctuate  continHally,like  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  other  eommodities,  which  are  hindered  by  their 
%ulk  from  shifting  their  situation^  when  the  market 
happens  to  be  either  over  or  under  stocked  with  them^ 
The  price  of  those  metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  ex- 
empted from  variation;  but  the  changes  to  which  it  is 
Hable  are  generally  slow,  gradual,  and  uniform.  In 
Europe,  for  example,  it  is  supposed,  without  muc)]i 
foundation,  perhaps,  that  during  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  century,  they  have  been  constant^ 
iy,  but  gradually  sinking  in  their  value,  on  account 
of  the  continual  importations  from  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  But  to  make  any  su^Jden  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  at  once, 
sensibly  and  remarkably,  the  money-price  of  all  other 
commodities,  requires  such  a  revolution  in  commerce 
as  that  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silver  should 
at  any  time  fall  short  in  a  country  which  has  where- 
withal to  purcl^ase  them,  there  are  more  expedients 
for  supplying  their  place,  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  commodity.    Jf  the  materials  of  manufacture 
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are  wanted,  industry  must  stop.  If  provisions  are 
wanted,  the  people  must  starve^  But  if  money  is 
wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place,  thoup^h  with  a 
good  deal  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and  selling  up- 
on credit,  and  the  different  dealers  compeusating 
their  credits  with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once 
a  year,  will  supply  it  with  less  inconveniency.  A 
well-regulated  paper-money  will  supply  it  not  only 
without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in  somecase«;,  with 
some  advantages.  Upon  every  account,,  therefore, 
the  attention  of  government  never  was  so  unneces^ 
sarily  employed,  as  when  directed  to  watch  over  the 
preservation  or  increase  o(  the  quantity  of  money  in 
any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  cotnmon  thaa 
that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine,  must 
always  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  wh^rer 
withal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  tp  borrow  it.  Thos;^  who 
have  either,  will  seldom  be  ip  want  either  of  the  mo- 
ney, or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for. 
This  complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  spendthrifts. 
It  is  sometimes  general  through  ^  whole  merqantile. 
town  and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Over- 
trading is  the  common  cause  of  it.  Soh^r  men,.who^e 
projects  have  been  disproportioned  to  their  capitals, 
are  as  likely  to  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  mo* 
ney,  nor  credit  to  borroiiy-  it,  as  prodigals  whose  ex- 
pense has  been  disproportioned  to  their  revenue.  Be- 
fore their  projects  can  be  brought  ta  bear,  their  stock 
is  gone,  and  their  credit  with  ^t.  They  run  about 
everywhere  to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.  Even  such  gene- 
ral complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  not  always 
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prore  that  the  usual  /lumber  of  gold  and  silver  piece* 
are  not  circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  many 
people  want  those  pieces  who  have  nothiug  to  give 
for  them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be 
greater  than  ordinary,  over-trading  becomes  •a  ge- 
neral error,  both  among  great  and  small  dealers. 
They  do  not  always  send  more  money  abroad  than 
i:^ual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  an  unusual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they 
send,  to  some  distant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  re- 
turns will  come  in  before  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they 
bare  nothing  at  bsmd,  with  which  they  can  either 
purchase  money,  or  give  «$olid  security  for  borrow- 
ing. It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
the  difficulty  which  such  pec^le  find  in  borrowing, 
and  which  their  auditors  find  in  getting  payment, 
that  occasions  the  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity 
of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  seriously 
to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  silver ;  but  in  what  money  purchases, 
and  is  valuable  only  for  purchasing.  Money,  no 
doubt,  makes  always  a  p^rt  of  the  national  capital ; 
but  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  it  generally  makes 
but  a  small  part,  ^nd  always  the  most  unprofitable 
part  of  it. 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  essentially 
in  money  thai^  in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it 
generally  more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than 
to  buy  money  with  goods;  but  because  money  is  the 
known  a|id  established  instrutnent  of  commerce,  for 
which  every  thing  is  readily  given  in  iexchange,  but  < 
fvhicb  is  not  alwavs  with  equal  readiness  to  be  got 
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in  exchange  for  every  thmg.  The  greater  part  of 
goodsp  besides^  are  more  perishable  than  money; 
^md  he  imiy  frequently  sustain  a  much  greater  loss 
by  keeping  them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand^ 
too»  h^  is  more  liable  to  such  demands  for  money  as 
he  may  not  be  able  to  answer,  than  when  he  has 
got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above  all 
this,  his  profit  prises  more  directly  from  selling  than 
from  buying ;  and  he  is,  upon  all  these  accounts,  ge* 
nerally  much  more  anxious  to  exchange  his  goods 
for  money  than  his  money  for  goods.  But  thougl| 
a  particular  merchant,  with  abund«ice  of  goods  in 
his  warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  not  bcr 
ing  able  to  sell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  countiy  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  accident.  The  whole  capital 
<^  a  merchant  frequently  consists  in  perishable  goods 
xlestined  for  purchasing  money.  But  it  is  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  Ifmd  and  la- 
bour of  a  country,  which  can  ever  be  destined  for 
j[)urcbasing  gold  and  silver  from  their  neighbours^ 
The  far  greater  part  is  circulated  and  consumed 
among  themselves ;  and  even  of  the  surphis  whiph 
is  sent  abroad,  the  greater  part  is  generally  destined 
for  the  purchase  of  other  foreign  goods.  Though 
gold  and  silver,  therefore,  could  not  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  the  goods  destined  to  purchase  them, 
the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.  It  might,  indeed, 
suffer  some  loss  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced 
upon  some  of  those  expedients  which  are  necessary 
for  supplying  the  place  of  money.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would  be  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  usual ;  because  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  consumable  capital 
would  be  employed  in  maintaining  it.    And  thou^b 
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goods  do  not  always  draw  mon^y  so  readily^as  money 
draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it  more  ne- 
cessarily than  even  it  draws  them.  Goods  can  serve 
many  other  purposes  besides  purchasing  money,  but 
money  can  serve  no  other  purpose  besides  purcha- 
sing goods.  Money,  therefore,  necessarily  runs  af- 
ter goods,  but  goods  do  not  always  or  necessarily 
run  after  money.  The  man  who  buys,  does  not  al- 
ways mean  to  sell  again,  but  frequently  to  use  or 
to  consume ;  whereas  he  who  sells,  always  means 
to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  have  done 
the  whole,  but  the  other  can  nevef  have  done  more 
than  the  one  half  of  his  business.  It  is  not  for  its 
own  sake  that  men  desire  money,  but  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  can  purchase  with  it. 

Consumable  commodities,  it  is  said,  are  soon  de- 
stroyed ;  whereas  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  more  du- 
rable nature,  and  were  it  not  for  this  continual  ^- 
portation>  might  be  accumulated  for  ages  together, 
to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of , 
the  country.     Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended, 
can  be  more  disadvantageous  to  any  country,  than 
tbe  trade  which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  such 
lasting  for  such  perishable  commodities.     We  do 
not,  however,  reckon  that  trade  disadvantageous, 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of 
England  for  the  wines  of  J'rance;  and  yet  hard- 
ware is  a  very  durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not 
for  this  continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accu- 
mulated for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augr 
mentaldoii  of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But 
it  readily  occurs  that  the  number  of  such  utensils  is 
in  every  cotmtry  necessarily  lim/ted  by  the  use  which 
th^re  is  for  them ;  that  it  WQi^hi  be  absurd  to  have 
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more  pots  and  pans,  than  were  neceBBtary  for  cook- 
ing the  victufftls  usuaUy  eoDsumed  there ;  and  that» 
if  the  quantity  of  victuals  were  to  increase,  the  num- 
ber of  pots  and  pans  would  readily  increase  along 
with  it;  a  part  of  the  increased  quantity  of  victuals 
being  employed  in  purchasing  them,  or  in  maintain- 
ing an  additional  number  of  workmen  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  make  them.  It  should  as  readily  oc- 
cur, that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  every 
4:ountry  limited  hf  the  use  which  there  is  for  those 
metals;  that  their  use  consists  in  circulating  commo- 
dities, as  coin,  and  in  affording  a  species  of  household 
furniture, as  plate;  that  the  quantity  ofetHu  in  every 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commodities 
%rhich  are  to  be  circulated  by  it;  increase  that  value* 
and  immediately  a  part  of  it  will  be  sent  a^hpoad  to 
puit;hase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional 
quantity  of  coin  requisite  for  circuHtiag  them;  that 
the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated  by  th^  number 
and  wealth  of  those  private  families  who  f^hoQse  ta 
'indulge  themselves  in  that  sort  of  m^gnifi^^enc^ ;  in- 
crease the  number  and  wealth  of  such  families,  and 
e  part  of  this  increased  wealth  will  most  probably 
be  employed  in  purchasiqg,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  an  additional  quantity  of  plfite:  that  to  atr? 
tempt  po  increase  the  wealth  of  any  cpuntry,  either 
by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  is  a$  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  increase  the  good  cheer  of  piivate 
families^  by  obliging  them  tQ  keep  an  nnnecessary 
number  of  kitchen  i^tensils.  As  the  expense  of  piir- 
chasing  those  unnecessary  utensils  would  dimii|iph, 
instead  of  increasing^  either  the  quantity  or  gpod- 
^es&  of  the  family  pr(avisions ;  so  \iip  ^p^pse  of 


puifcbasing  tn  imnecessaiy  cpnmtUy  of  golid  i^  s&» 
ver  must,  ih  eiaery  comitry^  as  Jiecessarily  diminish 
the  wealth  whiie^  feeds,  clothes,  a^d  knlgiei^  which 
maintains  and  enq)lof  s  the  pedple«  Gold  and  silver, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate,  -are  aten« 
sils,  it'fnust  be  rmiembered,  as  much  as  the  fumi^ 
ture  of  the  kitchen.  Increase  the  use  for  th^m^  iO'* 
crease  the  consumable  commodilies  which  Hfe  to  be 
circulated,  managed,  and  ^r^p^ped  by  meaus  of 
them^  and  you  will  in&Uibly  increase  the  qu^itity ; 
hut  if  ypu  attempt  by  extracNrdioary  means  :toinf 
crease  the  qualitity,  you  will  m  tnfidlit^  diminisl| 
the  use,  and  eiren  the  quautity  t^o,  which  ia  those 
metals  can  BCTer  be  greater  than  what  the  use  re* 
quires*  Were  they  ever  t»  be  aecumiAated  |)eyQn4 
tbi$  quantity,  their  tran^^wtation^s  soMsy,  and  the 
loss  which  attends  their  lying  idle  tud  ttH^iltplayeA 
so  great,  that  no  law  could  preYeQt  their  heiu^im^ 
mediately  sent  out  of  the  <50untry. 

It  is  not  always  neceSswy  to  accu)nulnte  gold  and 
l&lver,  m  order  to  enable  i^^xmntry  to^cprry  on  fo-* 
reign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  anises  in  dis- 
tant countries.  Fleets  and  armies  ftre  maintained, 
not  with  gold  and  silver,  but  with  cousun^aUe  goods. 
The  natioB  which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  ita 
domestic  industry,  from  the  annual  revenue  luising 
out  of  its  lan<fe,  and  labour,  and  consumable  stock, 
has  wherewithal  to  purcliase  those  ootisumable  goods 
in  distant  (x>uiitries,4ran  maint^n  foreign  wars  there. 

A  nation  n^ay  purcha;s»$  the  pay  and  pi^visions  of 
an  army  in  a  distant  country  three  different  ways; 
by  sending  abroad  either,  .first,  spme  part  of  its  aio 
cumulated  gold  and  silver ;  or,  i^ondly,  some  part 


ot  the  amual  produce  of  its  maimfiKtares ;  or»  bat 
of  ail,  some  part  oiits  ammal  rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  silvor  whk:h  can  properly  be  coiisU 
dered  as  accuimilated,  or  stored  up  in  any  country, 
may  be  <fistinguished  into  three  parts ;  first,  the  dr^ 
culating  money;  seecmdly,  the  {date  of  private  fami-* 
lies ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have 
been  collected  by  many  years  parsimony,  and  laid 
up  in  the  treasury  of  the  prince. 

It  can  seldom  haj^n  that  much  can  be  sjmred 
from  the  circulating mimey  of  the  country;  because 
in  that  there  can  seldom  be  much  redund»icy.  The 
value  of  goods  annudily  bought  and  sold  in  any 
country  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to 
circulate  and  distribute  tliem  to  their  proper  con<» 
sumers,  atid  can  give  empl<^rment  to  no  more.  Th« 
channel  of  circulation  necessarily  draws  to  itself  a 
sum  sufficient  to  fill  it,  and  never  admits  any  more. 
Something,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from 
this  channel  in  the  case  of  foreign  war.  ;^  the 
great  number  of  people  who  are  maintained  ak'oad; 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are 
mculated  there,  and  less  money  becomes  necessary 
to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of 
paper  money  of  some  sort  or  other,  too,  such  as  ex- 
chequer notes,  navy  bills,  and  bank  bills  in  Eng-^ 
land,  is  generally  issued  upon  sudi  occasions,  and, 
by  supplying  the  place  of  circulating  gold  and  sil- 
ver, gives  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  greater  quan« 
tity  of  it  abroad.  All  this,  however,  could  aSbrd 
but  a  poor  resource  for  maintaining  a  foreign  war, 
of  ^eat  expense,  and  several  years  duratk)n. 

The  meltbg  down  (rf  the  plate  of  private  fsanilks 
has,  upon  every  occasion,  been  found  a  still  more 
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ins^ificattt  one.  The  French,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war,  did  not  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  tins  expedient  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of 
the  fashion. 

The  acoonmlated  treasurer  of  the  prince  have  in 
former  times  afforded  a  mnch  greater  and  mone  las« 
ting  resource.  In  the  present  times,  if  you  except 
the  king  of  Prussia,  to  accumulate  treasure  seem» 
to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  European  princes. 

The  fimds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of 
the  present  century,  the  most  expensive  perhapi 
which  history  records,  seem  to  have  had  little  de- 
pendency upon  the  exportation  either  of  the  circu- 
lating money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or 
of  the  treasure  of  the  prince.  The  last  French  war 
cost  Great  Britain  upwtf ds  of  L.90,000,000,  inclu- 
ding not  only  the  L.75,O0O/XK>  of  new  debt  that 
was  contracted,  but  the  additional  2s.  in  the  pound 
iand-tax,  and  what  was  aantially  IxMi'owed  of  the 
sinking-fund.  More  than  two  thirds  of  this  expense 
were  laid  out  in  distant  countries;  in  Germany,  Por- 
tugal, America,  in  the  ports  6f  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  kings^  of  Eng- 
limd  had  no  accumulated  treasure.  We  never  heard 
of  ^y  extraordinary  quantity  of  plate  being  melted 
down.  The  circuUtting  gold  and  silver  of  the  coun- 
try had  not  been  supposed  to  exceed  L.  18,000,000. 
Sinoe  the  late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  however,  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated.  Let 
us  su^Kwe,  therefore,  according  to  the  most  exag- 
gerated computation  which  I  remember  to  have 
either  seen  or  heard  of,  that  gold  and  stiver  to- 
gether, it  amounted  to  L.SO,000,000.  Had  the  war 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  our  numey,  the  whole 
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of  it  musty  even  according  ttf  this  computation^ 
have  been  sent  out  and  returned  again,  at  least 
twice,  in  a  period  of  between  six  and  seven  years. 
Should  this  be  supposed,  it^  would  afford  the  most 
decisive  argument  to  demonstrate  how  unnecessary 
it  is  for  government  to  walch  over  the  preservation 
of  money,  since,  upon  this  supposition,  the  whole 
money  of  the  country  must  have  gone  from  it,  and 
returned  to  it  again,  two  different  times  in  so  short 
a  period,  without  any  body's  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  The  channel  of  circulation,  however, 
never  appeared  more  empty  than  usual  during  any 
part  of  this  period.  Few  people  wanted  money  who 
had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The  profits  of  fo- 
reign trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  usual  duriog 
the  whole  war,  but  especially  towards  the  end  of  it. 
This  occasioned,  what  it  always  occasions,  a  genial 
over-trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
this  again  occasioned  the  usual  complaint  of  the 
scarcity  of  money,  which  always  follows  ovei*-tra- 
ding.  Many  people  wanted  it,  who  had  neither 
wherewithal  to  biiy  it,  nor  credit  to.  borrow  it ;  jaxui 
because  the  debtors  found  it  difficult  to  borrow,  the 
creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get  payment.  Gold 
and  silver,  however^  were  generally  to  be  had  for 
their  value,  by  those  who  had  that  value  to  give  for 
them. 

The  enormous  expense  of  the  late  war,  therefore, 
must  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  exports* 
tion  of  gold  and  sUver^  but  by  that  of  British  commo* 
dities  of  some  kind  or  other.  When  the  govern- 
ment, or  those  who  acted  under  them,  contracted 
with  a  merchant  for  a  remittance  to  sopie  foreign 
country,  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his 
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IkketgM,  (tonresponddHcty  upon  whom:  he  granted  a  bill^ 
l^y  j^iefudkig  abvoai)  rather  commodities  than  gold  and 
silver.  If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not 
in  demand  in  that  countrj-,  he  would  endeavour  to 
send  tbem  to  some  other  country  in  which  he  could 
purdvase  a  bill  upon  that  country.  The  tr£^lsporta^ 
lion  of  commodities^  when  properly  suited  to  the 
iDwkdIriB  always  attetided  with  a  considerable  pro- 
jftt ;  whereas  that  of  gold  and  silver  is  scarce  ever 
attended  with  any.  When  those  metals  are  sent 
aWoad  i»  order  to  purchase  foreign  commodities, 
the  lyiercfaaittrs  prefit  arises,  not  from  the  purchase, 
but  from  the  sale  of  the  returns.  But  when  they 
are  seat  abroad  merely  to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no  rc'^ 
turns,  and  conseqaestly  no  profit.  He  naturally, 
therefi»e,  exerts  hie  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of 
liayiiig^  his  fiirdgn  debts^  rather  by  the  exportation 
of  commodities,  than  by  that  of  g(^  and^ver.  The 
great  quantity  of  Britisb  goods,  exported  during  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  without  bringing  back  any 
returns,  h  accordingly  remarked  by  the  author  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  Nation. 

Be^(W  the  three  iorts  of  gold  and  silver  above 
mentioned,  there  i»  itt  all  great  comn^ireial  cowjb^ 
tries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  imported 
and  exported,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trader 
This  buUkm^  as  it  circulates  among  different  com»- 
mercial  conntaries,  iot  the  same  manner  as  the  ntt^ 
ticmaft  CotH  circulates  in  every  country,  may  be  con- 
sidered' as  the  money  of  the  great  nkercantBe  repvBh 
biic.  The  natiimal  coia^  receives  its  movement  and 
Erection  from  the  commodities  circulated  withiit  the 
precincts  of  exh  particular  country :  the  money  of 
the  mercantaite  republic,  from  those  cireuiat^  be-^ 
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tween  different  countries.  Both  are  employed  in 
facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  same,  the  other  between  those  of 
different  nations.  Part  of  this  money  of  the  great 
mercantile  rei)ublic  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  late  war.  In  time 
of  a  general  war,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
movement  and  direction  should  be  impressed  upon 
it,  different  from  what  it  usually  follows  in  profound 
peace ;  that  it  should  circulate  more  about  the  seat 
of  the  war,  and  be  more  employed  in  purchasing 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  pay 
and  provisions  of  the  different  armies.  But  what- 
ever part  of  this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic 
Great  Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in  this 
manner,  it  must  have  been  annually  purchased,  ei- 
ther with  British  commodities,  or  with  something 
else  that  had  been  purchased  with  them;  which  still 
brings  us  back  to  commodities,  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  as  the  ulti- 
mate resources  which  enabled  lis  to  carry  on  the 
war.  It  is  natural  indeed  to  suppose,  that  so  great 
an  annual  expense  must  have  been  defrayed  from  a 
great  annual  produce.  The  expense  of  1761,  for  ex- 
ample, amounted  to  more  than  L.  19,000,000.  No 
•accumulation  could  have  supported  so  great  an  an- 
nual profusion.  There  is  no  annual  produce;  even 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  could  have  supported  it. 
The  whole  gold  and  silver  anmially  inported  into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  best  ac- 
counts, does  not  commonly  much  exceed  L.6,000,000 
steriing,  which,  in  some  years,  would  scarce  have 
paid  four  months  expense  of  the  late  war. 

The  commoditfes  most  proper  for  being  transport- 
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ed  to  distant  countries,  in  order  to  purchase  there, 
either  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army,  or  some 
part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic  to  be 
employed  in  purchasings  them,  seem  to  be  the  finer 
and  more  improved  manufactures ;  such  as  contain 
a  great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  can  therefore  be 
exported  to  a  great  distance  at  little  expense.     A 
country  whose  industry  produces  a  great  annual 
surplus  of  such  manufactures,  which  are  usually  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many 
years  a  very  expensive  foreign  war,  without  either 
exporting  any  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, or  even  having  any  such  quantity  to  export.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  annual  surplus  of  its  manu- 
factures must,  indeed,  in  this  case,  be  exported,  with^ 
but  bringing  back  any  returns  to  the  country,  though 
it  does  to  the  merchant ;  the  government  purchasing 
of  the  merchant  his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in 
order  to  purchase  there  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an 
army.    Some  part  of  this  surplus,  however,  may  still 
continue  to  bring  back  a  return.     The  manufactu-' 
rers  during  the  war  will  have  a  double  demand 
upon  them,  and  be  called  upon  first  to  work  up 
goods  to  be  sent  abroad,  for  paying  the  bills  drawn 
upon  foreign  countries  for  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
the  army ;  and,  secondly,  to  work  up  such  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  purchasing  the  common  returns  that  had 
usually  been  consumed  in  the   country^     In   the 
midst  of  the  most  destructive  foreign  war,  there-' 
ibre,  the  greater  part  of  manufactures  may  fre- 
quently flourish  greatly ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they 
•  may  decline  on  the  return  of  peace.   They  may  flou- 
rish amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to 
decay  upon  the  return  of  its  prosperity.    The  dif-^ 
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fereat  state  of  many  different  brandies  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufactures  during  the  late  war,  and  for  some 
time  after  the  peace,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
what  has  been  just  now  said. 

No  foreign  war,  of  great  e3q)ence  or  duraticm^ 
could  coinvenicntly  be  carried  on  by  the  exporta* 
tion  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  The  expose 
o(  sending  such  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  fofmgn  coun- 
try as  might  purchase  the  pay  and  prorkions  of  an 
army,  Tvould  be  too  great,  few  countries,  too,  pro- 
duce much  more  rude  produce  than  what  is  sufficient 
for-  the  subsistence  of  their  own  inhabitants.  To 
send  abroad  any  great  quimtity  of  it,  therefore, 
would  be  to  send  abroad  a  part  of  the  necessary 
subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
exportation  of  manufactures.  The  maintenance  of 
the  people  employed  in  th^ofi  is  kept  at  home,  and 
only  the  surplus  part  of  their  wbric  is  exported.  Mr 
^ume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  without  inter- 
ruption, any  foreign  war  of  long  duration.  The  Eng- 
lish in  those  days  had  nothing  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase the  p^y  and  provisions  of  their  armies  in  fo^ 
reign  countries^  but  either  tl^  rude  produce  of  the 
soil,  of  which  no  considerable  part  could  be  spared 
from  the  home  consumption,  or  a  few  manu&ctured 
of  the  coarsest  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude 
produce,  the  transportaticm  was  too  expensive.  This 
inability  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of  money,  Imt 
of  the  finer  and  inore.improved  manufactur^u  9uy-% 
ing  and  selling  was  transacted  by  means  of  moociy 
in  England  then  as  well  as  mm.  The  quantity  of 
circulating  mon^y  must  have  boirne  the  same  pro- 
portion .to  the  nupiiba:  and  value  of  purchases  and 
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sales  Qsuallj  transacted  at  that  time^  which  it  does 
to  those  transacted  at  present ;  or  rather^  H  must 
have  borne  a  greater  proportion^  because  there  was 
then  no  paper^  which  now  occupies  a  great  part  of 
the  employment  of  gold  and  silver.  Among  naticms 
to  whom  commerce  and  manufactures  are  littfo 
known^  the  sovereign,  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
can  seldom  draw  any  considerable  aid  fVom  his 
subjects,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  explained  here- 
after. It  is  in  such  countries,  therefore,  that  he  ge- 
nerally endeavours  to  accumulate  a  treasure,  as  the 
only  resource  against  such  emergencies.  Indepen- 
dent of  this  necessity,  he  is,  in  such  a  situation,  na- 
turally disposed  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  ac- 
eumulation.  In  that  simple  state,  the  expense  even 
of  a  sovereign  is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  whieh 
delists  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  but  is  em- 
ployed in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hospitality  to 
his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hospitality  very  sel- 
dom lead  to  extravagance ;  though  vanity^  almost 
always  does.  Every  Tartar  chief,  accordingly,  has 
a  treasure.  The  treasures  of  Mazepa,  chief  of  the 
Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles 
Xn.,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great.  The 
French  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  had  all  trea- 
sures. When  they  divided  their  kingdom  among 
their  different  children,  they  divided  their  treasures 
too.  The  Saxon  princes,  imd  the  first  kings  after 
the  conquest,  seem  likewise  to  have  accumulated 
treasures.  The  first  exploit  of  every  new  reign 
was  commonly  to  seize  the  treasure  of  the  pre- 
ceding king,  as  the  most  essential  measure  for  se- 
curing the  succession.  Tlie  sovereigns  of  improved 
and  commercial  countries  are  not  under  the  same 
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Becessity  of  accumulating  treasures,  because  they 
can  generally  draw  from  their  subjects  extraordi* 
nary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  They  are 
likewise  less  disposed  to  do  so.  They  naturally, 
perhaps  necessarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the  times ; 
and  their  expense  comes  to  be  regulated  by  the 
same  extravagant  vanity  which  directs  that  of  all 
the  other  great  proprietors  in  their  dominions.  The 
insignificant  pageantry  of  their  court  becomes  every 
day  more  brilliant ;  and  the  expense  of  it  not  only 
prevents  accumulation,  but  frequently  encroaches 
upon  the  funds  destined  for  more  necessary  expenses. 
What  Dercyllidas  said  of  the  court  of  Persia,  may 
he  applied  to  that  of  several  European  princes,  that 
fae  saw  there  much  splendour,  but  little  strength^ 
and  many  servants,  but  few  soldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal, much  less  the  sole  benefit  which  a  nation  de- 
rives from  its  foreign  trade.  Between  whatever 
places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of  them 
derive  two  distinct  benefits  from  it.  It  carries  out 
that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among  them, 
and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  something  else  for 
which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  their 
superfluities,  by  exchanging  them  for  something 
else,  which  may  satisfy  a  part  of  their  wants  and 
increase  their  enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the 
narrowness  of  the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the 
divisipn  of  labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or 
manufacture  from  being  carried  to  the  highest  per- 
fection.  By  opening  a  more  extensive  market  for 
whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  may 
exceed  the  home  consumption^  it  encourages  them 
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to  improve  its  productiv^e  powers,  and  to  augment 
its  annual  produce  to  the  utmost,  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  society. 
These  great  and  important  services  foreign  trade  is 
continually  ofccupied  in  performing  to  all  the  diffe- 
rent countries  between  which  it  is  carried  on.  They 
all  derive  great  benefit  from  it,  though  that  in  which 
the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the  greatest, 
AS  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  supplying  the 
wants,  and  carrying  out  the  superfluities  of  his  own, 
than  of  any  other  particular  country.  To  import  the 
gold  and  silver  which  may  be  wanted,  into  the  coun- 
tries which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the 
business  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
insignificant  part  of  it.  A  country  which  carried  on 
foreign  trade  merely  upon  this  account,  could  scarce 
have  occasion  to  freight  ^  ship  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silv^ 
that  the  discovery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe. 
By  the  abundance  of  the  American  mines,,  those 
metals  have  become  cheaper.  A  service  of  plate 
can  now  be  purchased  for  about  a  third  part  of 
the  corn,  or  a  third  part  of  the  labour,  which  it 
would  haVe  cost  in  the  fiteenth  century.  With  the 
same  annual  expense  of  labour  and  commodities, 
Europe  can  annually  purchase  about  three  tim^ 
the  quantity  of  plate  which  it  could  have  purchased 
at  that  time.  But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be 
sold  for  a  third  part  of  what  had  been  its  usual 
price,  not  only  those  who  purchased  it  before  can 
purchase  three  times  their  foritier  quantity,  but  it 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  purchasers,  perhaps  no  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  no  more  than  twenty  times  the  former 
number.     So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at  pre 


seat,  not  obJj  mere  tkaa  ^Ihme  times,  imt  uore 
4JBiaa  tMGoij  or  ibirty  times  tiie  ^uaatity  of  plate 
wbicfa  would  hare  been  ki  it,  even  kk  its  {uresent 
atate  of  tmproi^mait,  bad  ike  4ifico¥&f  of  4iie 
•Amerioan  mines  nef^er  Jbeen  joade.  So  far  £«i»f^ 
ims,  no  doubt,  :gained  a  Joeal  coM^memy,  fthei^;^ 
aurelf  a  Fei^  trifling  one.  V%ie  cfaei^iiiess  e£  gold 
and  silver  render  tiiose  metals  rather  less  At  for  the 
purposes  of  moAey  tkan  they  were  before,  ta  'Ordar 
to  make  ihe  same  purdiasea,  we  mwt  Wad-eursc^iFes 
with  a  greater  qnanttfy  of  than,  a«d  ^ca^ry  about  a 
shilling  in  our  pocket,  where  a  ^eat  *  would  bave 
done  before.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  moat 
trifling,  this  incouFeniency,  or  the  c^osite  G€En¥e- 
-niency.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  cth^  ceuld  luwre 
made  any  very  essential  change  in  the  state  of  £u- 
rope.  The  dkcovery  of  America,  however,  cer- 
tainly made  a  most  essential  one.  By  opening  a 
new  ,and  inexhaustible  maiis:et  to  aU  the  «conM»o- 
dities  of  Europe,  it  gave  occasion  to  jiew  divisions 
of  labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which,  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce,  could  nevw 
have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to  take  gS 
the  greater  part  of  their  produce.  The  productivjC 
powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and  its  produce 
increased  in  all  the  different  countries  of  £urope, 
-and  together  with  it  the  real  revenue  and  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  commodities  of  £uro|fte^ 
were  almost  all  new  to  America,  and  many  of  those 
of  America  were  new  to  JEurope.  A  new  set  of 
exchanges,  therefore,  began  to  take  place,  which 
had  never  been  thought  of  before,  ^and  which  should 
naturally  have  proved  as  advant^eous  to  the  new, 
as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old  co^tiQe^t•  Tl^  mr 
'vssge  injustice  of  the  Europeaas -rendered  m^  wm^U 
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wbkh  CH^bt  ig  hare  been  bei>efickd  to  aU,niUMiiis  and 
d^ructive  to  several  of  those  imfortuBate  couBtriefl. 
TJUe  discoveiy  of  a  passage  to  tbe  East  Indies  by 
(the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wtucb  ha]^Q6d  ^aiu^ 
about  the  same  time,  ojpeEed  perba{M5  a  still  more 
exteusive  range  to  foreig©  commerce  tk^nef en  that 
of  America,  Botwitfastanding  the  greater  distaaoe. 
There  were  but  two  oaticms  in  America,  ia  any  rer 
iipect,  superior  to  the  saF«g«ss,  a]»d  these  were  4e^ 
Urjofed  alm>ost  m  soon  as  discovered.  Tbe  rest  were 
mere  savages.  But  the  ewpii'es  of  ChbiOy  IndostMi* 
Japan*  as  weU  as  several  others  in  the  £ast  ladi^ 
writhout  having  richer  mines  of  g'Old  or  silver,  wer^ 
in  every  other  respeM[)t»  Bwch  richer,  better  caltiya^ 
ted,  and  more  advanced  m  all  arts  and  awiu&ctiu'es 
than  either  Mexico  m  Peru,  even  thoi^  weshovM 
credit,  what  plaiulf  deserves  no  credit,  the  exjagge^- 
rated  accounts  of  tbe  Spanish  writers  concerning 
the  ancient  state  of  those  einpines.    Sut  rich  and 
civilized  nations  can  Always  fqcchange  to  a  much 
^eater  value  with  on/^  ai>other,  tbM»  with  savages 
and  baibarian#.    Ewope,  bowiever,  has  hitherto  de- 
rived wuch  less  advantage  from  its  comnoNerce  with 
the  £ast  Indies,  than  firom  that  with  America. 
The  Portugueae  monopoU^  tbe  East  India  trade 
to  thanselvep;  for  about  a  centw|r ;  a^d  it  w$$  only 
indii^ect^,  mA  through  them,  that  the  otfc^r  nations 
of  Europe  oouJd  either  a^d  c^t  ^  receive  tmy  goo^ 
&ovi  that  cwmtry.    When  the  J)utch»  in  the  b^nr 
ping  of  tbe  last  ^century,  began  to  encroach  upc» 
th^p[i,  they  vested  tbtir  whoJe  East  Inciia  commerce 
m  an  o^chisivie  covij^ny.    The  English,  French, 
Sw'edf^K,  ^id  J)ane«w  bavei^l  followed  tl^ir  example ; 
60  that  no  gr^at  nation  m  Gur opi^  baa  ev«r  yet  had 
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the  benefit  of  a  free  commerce  to  the  East  Indies. 
No  other  reason  need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never 
been   so  advantageous  as  the  trade   to  America, 
which,  between  almost  every  nation  of  Europe  and 
its  own  colonies,  is  free  to  all  its  subjects.     The 
exclusive  privileges  of  those  East  India  companies^ 
their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and  protection 
;which  these  have  procured  them  from  their  respec- 
tive governments,  have  excited  much  envy  against 
them.     This  envy  has  frequently  represented  their 
trade  as  altogether  pernicious,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantities  of  silver  which  it  every  year  ex- 
exports  from  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried  , 
on.     The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  that  their 
trade,  by  this  continual  exportation  of  silver,  might 
indeed  tend  to  impoverish  Europe  in  general,  but 
not  the  particular  country  from  which  it  was  carried 
on  ;  because,  by  the  exportation  of  a  part  of  the  re- 
turns  to   other   European   countries,    it   annually 
brought  home  a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  me- 
tal than  it  carried  out.     Both  the  objection  and  th6 
reply  are  founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I 
have  been  just  now  examining.      It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further  about  either. 
By  the  annual  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  In- 
dies, plate  is  probably  somewhat  dearer  in  Europe 
than  it  otherwise  might  have  been ;  and  coined  sil- 
ver probably  purchases  a  larger  quantity  both  of  la- 
bour and  commodities.     The  former  of  these  two  ' 
effects  is  a  very  small  loss,  the  latter  a  very  small 
advantage;  both  too  insignificant  to  deserve  any  part 
of  the  public  attention.  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  opening  a  market  to  the  commodities  of  Europe, 
or,  what  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  gold 
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and  silver  which  is  purchased  witji  those  commodities, 
must  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  European  commodities,  and  consequently  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe.  That  it  has  hi- 
therto increased  them  so  little,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  restraints  which  it  everywhere  labours  under. 
^  I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this  popular 
notion,  that  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold 
and  silver.  Money,  in  common  language,  as  I  have 
already  obs«:ved,  frequently  signifies  wealth ;  and 
this  ambiguity  of  expression  has  rendered  this  po- 
pular notion  so  familiar  to  us,  that  even  they,  who 
are  convinced  of  its  absurdity,  are  very  apt  to  for- 
get their  own  principles,  and,  in  the  course  of  their 
reasonings,  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and 
undeniable  truth.  Some  of  the  best  English  writers 
upon  commerce  set  out  with  observing,  that  the 
wealth  of  a  country  consists,  not  in  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver  only,  but  in  its  lands,  houses,  and  consumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  course  of  their 
reasonings,  however,  the  lands,  houses,  and  consum- 
able goods,  seem  to  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and 
the  strain  of  their^  argument  frequently  supposes  that 
all  wealth  consists  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  to 
multiply  those  metals  is  the  great  object  of  national 
industry  and  commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  established,  however^ 
that  wealth  consisted  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
those  metals  could  be  brought  into  a  country  which 
had  no  mines,  only  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or  by 
exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported ;  it  ne- 
cessarily became  the  great  object  of  political  econo- 
my to  dimijsosh  as  much  a$  ^possible  the  importation 
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of  foreign  goods  for  borne  consumption,  and  to  in« 
crease  as  much  as  possible  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  domestic  industry.  Its  two  great  engines 
for  enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were  restraints 
upoorimportation,  and  encouragements  to  exportation. 

The  restraints  up<m  importation  were  of  two  kinds. 

First,  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  such  fo- 
reign goods  for  home  consumption  as  could  be  pro« 
duced  at  home,  from  whatever  country  they  were 
imported. 

Secondly,  restraints  upon  tiie  importatim  of  goods 
of  almost  all  kinds,  from  those  particular  countries 
with  which  the  balimce  of  trade  was  supposed  to  be 
disadvantageous. 

Those  different  restraints  consisted  sometimes  in 
high  duties,  and  sometimes  in  absolute  prohibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by  draw- 
backs, sometimes  by  bounties,  sometimes  by  advan- 
tageous treatiesWconunerce  with  foreign  states,  and 
sometimes  by  the  establishment  of  colmiies  in  dis- 
tant countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  dtferent  occa- 
sions. When  the  home  manufactures  were  subject 
to  any  duty  or  excise,  either  the  whole  cht  a  part  of 
it  was  frequently  drawn  back  upon  their  exporta- 
tion ;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were 
imported,  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was  sometimes  given 
back  upon  such  exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement,  either  - 
of  some  beginning  manufactures,  or  of  such  sorts  of 
industry  of  oth«-  kinds  as  were  sui^>osed  to  deserve 
particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular 
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privileges  were  procured  in  some  foreign  rtftte  for 
the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country,  beyond 
what  were  granted  to  those  of  other  countries* 

By  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant  c<mn* 
tries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  but  a  monopoly, 
was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods  and  marchants 
of  the  <;ountry  which  estaUtshed  them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importation  abote 
,  mentioned,  together  with  these  four  encouragements 
to  expoHatioo,  constitute  the  six  prui^ipal  means  by 
which  the  commercial  sfntem  proposes  to  kkcfen$e 
the  quantity  of  gidd  and  silver  in  any  coun^,  by 
turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  faro«r«  I  shall 
cosksider  each  of  them  in  a  particular  chapter,  $md^ 
without  taking  much  furtbw  ftotioe  oHHmst  supposed 
tendency  to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  shall 
examine  chiefly  what  are  ^ely  to  be  the  effects  of 
eadi  of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  indus^ 
try.  According  as  they  tend  either  to  increase  m 
diminish  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they  must 
evidently  tend  either  to  increase  or  (Ummisb  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  coun<try. 


CHAP.  IL 

Of  Restraints  upon  the  Importation  from  Foreign  Countrie* 
of  such  Ggods  as  can  be  produced  at  Home, 

By  restnuning,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by  abso- 
lute prohibiticms,  the  importation  of  such  goods  from 
foreign  countries  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  msorket  is  more  or  less  secured 
to  the  domesticindustry  employed  in  producing  them. 
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Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live  cattle 
or  salt  proTisions  from  foreign  anmtries,  secures  to 
the  graziers  of  G^reat  Britain  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  for  butchers'  meat  The  high  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  ccmh,  which^  in  times  of  mo- 
derate plenty,  amount  to  a  prohibition,  gire  a  like 
advantage  to  the  growers  of  that  commodity!  The 
{NTohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  woollen*  manufacturers. 
The  silk  manufacture,  thou^  altogether  employed 
upon  foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  same 
actvantage.  The  linen  manufacture  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained it,  but  is  making  great  strides  towards  it. 
Many  other  sorts  of  manufactures  have,  in  the  same 
manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  altc^ther 
or  very  nearly,  a  mcmopoly  against  thdr  country- 
men. The  variety  of  goods,  of  which  the  importa* 
tion  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited,  either  abso- 
lutely, or  under  certain  circumstances,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds what  can  easily  be  suspected  by  those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market  frequent- 
ly gives  great  encouragement  to  that  particular  spe- 
cies of  industry  which  enjoys  it,  and  frequently  turns 
towards  that  employment  a  greater  share  of  both 
the  labour  and  stock  of  the  society  than  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  whe- 
ther it  tends  eitber  to  increase  the  general  industry 
of  the  society,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advantageous 
direction,  is  not  perhaps  altogether  so  evident. 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  can  never 
^xceqd  what  the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ. 
As  the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in  em- 
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ployment  by  any  particular  person  must  bear  a  cer- 
tiiin  proportion  to  his  capital,  so  the  number  of  those 
that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  great  society  must  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  capital  of  the  society,  and  never, 
can  exceed  that  proportion.  No  regulation  of  com- 
merce can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  any" 
society  beyond  what  its  cajntal  can  maintain.  It-can 
only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direction  into  which 
it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  artificial  direction  is  likely 
to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  society,  than  that 
into  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to 
find  out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for  what- 
ever capital  he  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advantage, 
indeed,  and  not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  has  in 
view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily,leads  him  to  prefer  that  employ- 
ment which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society. 

First,  eveiy  individual  endeavours  to  emplc^  his 
capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently  as 
much  as  he  can  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry, 
provided  always  that  he  can  thereby  obtain  the  or- 
dinary, or  not  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stAdc 

Thus,  upon  equal,  or  neariy  equal  profits^  every 
wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home  trade 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  uid  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  to  the  canying  trade.  In 
the  home  trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out  of 
his  sight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
consumption.  He  can  know  better  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  perscms  whcnn  he  trusts ;  and 
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if  ke  sboold  kappen  to  be  (kcehred,  he  knowf  better 
tiie  law/  of  the  country  from  whidi  he  immsst  seek 
redress.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
HMf  chant  is,  as^  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign 
omntries,  and  no  p«t  of  it  is  erer  neeessar^^  brougkt 
home,  or  placed  nader  his  own  immediate  view  and 
cosamand.  The  capital  wbick  an  Amsterdam  mer- 
chant em|^y s  in  carrying  com  from  Koningsberg  to 
Lisbon,  and  fmit  and  wine  from  Lisbon  to  Konings- 
kerg,  nmst  generally  be  the  tme  half  of  it  at  Kon- 
ingsberg  and  the  other  half  at  Lisbon.  No  part  of  it 
need  ever  ccnne  to  Amsterdmn.  The  natural  resi- 
dence of  socb  a  merchant  should  either  be  at  Ko- 
■ingsbn^  or  Lbbcmy  and  h  can  <M»ly  be  some  very 
paorticiilar  cffanustanceB  whu^k  can  nudce  him  pr^er 

the  i^dence  of  AmsterdaBnu  The  uneasiness,  how- 

* 

ever,  which  he  feeh  aA  being  sepamted  so  far  from 
his  capital,  generally  determines  him  to  bring  part 
both  of  the  Koningsberg  goods  which  be  destines 
for  the  nun'ket  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the  Lisbon  geoda 
whick  he  destines  fcr  ttet  of  Koningsberg,  to  Am- 
^rdjoon :  and  tHough  this  i^cessarily  sidi^ts  him 
to  4  double  charge  of  loading  and  unloading,  as  well 
as  to  ike  pajonent  o£  some  duties  and  customs,  yet, 
for  tie  s$ke  of  having  some  part  of  his  capital 
dways  under  his  own  view  and  commaid,  he  will- 
ingly sidimita  te  tins  eactraordiiiary  charge ;  and  it 
ifl  m  this  mwmier  ttmt  every  country  which  has  saiy 
consideraUe  idiare  of  tke  carrying  trade,  becomet 
always  tiie  emppriom,  or  general  market,  for  the 
goodi  of  aH  the  diffi^nut  countries  whose  trade 
k  carries  oxl  Tke  merchant,  in  order  to  save 
a  ieoand  loading  said  mihiading,  endeavours  always 
ta<  sell  ia  tile  kome  market,  as  UQck  of  the  goods 
of  all  those  different  countries  as  be  can ;  and  thus. 
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SQ  f^  41  fe?  ^m%  to  ccmvert  Ms  cvrying  trade  into 
^  foreign  tra4^  of  coas^mption.  A  merchant,  in 
the  sam^  maop^r,  who  is  epgaged  in  the  foreign 
tr^e  of  coii§i|Lmptioni  when  he  collects  goods  for 
foreign  niar^^ts,  will  always  be  glad,  upon  equal  or 
nearly  equal  profitfi,  to  sell  as  great  a  part  of  them 
at  IboiYi?  9#  he  ean.  He  saves  himself  th^  risk  and 
trouble  of  expoftgtion,  wh^,  so  far  as  he  can,  be 
thus  ^OBv^rts  bis  foreign  tr§de  of  consumption  into 
a  home  trade.  Home  U  in  this  manner  the  centre* 
if  I  may  say  so,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  in- 
babitabts  of  eveiy  country  are  continually  circula- 
ting, and  tOW4r4s  which  they  ^re  always  tending, 
tboilgb  by  p^icular  causes  they  may  sometimes  be 
driFen  off  md  repelled  from  it  tow^ds  more  distant 
empl9y<B^t$.  But  »  capital  employed  in  the  home 
tra^t  it  km  ft)rea4y  been  i^wn,  necessarily  puta 
iato  motion  fi  greftter  quantity  of  domestic  indus- 
try, and  giFies  revenue  ftnci  employment  to  a  greater 
numb^  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  pountry  than  an 
equ^l  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  cour 
sumptioil  I  and  pne  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
confumption  bfts  the  same  advantage  over  an  equal 
cf^ital  employed  in  the  carrying  tr^.  Upon  equal, 
^r  only  nefurly  equnl  profits,  therefore,  every  indi- 
vidual oAtnrally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital  in 
the  manm^  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the  great- 
est support  to  domestic  industry,  and  to  give  revenue 
and  employment  tp  the  greatest  number  of  people 
of  bis  pwn  §mmtry. 

g^ePi>4ly#  evCTy  individual  who  eniploys  his  capi- 
tal  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry,  necessarily 
rodoav<ws  so  to  direct  that  industry,  that  its  pro- 
duce may  h^  of  th^  greatest  possible  value. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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The  produce  of  industry  is  what  it  adds  to  the 
subject  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed.  In 
proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great  or 
small,  so  will  likewise  be  the  profits  of  the  employer. 
But  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  profit  that  any  man  em- 
ploys a  capital  in  the  support  of  industry ;  and  he 
will  always,  therefore,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in 
the  support  of  that  industry  of  which  the  produce 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  or  to  exchange 
for  the  greatest  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  other 
goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is  always 
precisely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  its  industry,  or  rather  is 
precisely  the  >  same  thing  with  that  exchangeable 
value.  As  every  individual,  therefore,  endeavours, 
as  much  as  he  can,  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  the 
support  of  domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct  that 
industry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value;  every  individual  necessarily  labours  to  ren- 
der the  annual  revenue  of  the  society  as  great  as  he 
can.  He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  pro- 
mote the  public  interest,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  support  of  domestic 
to  that  of  foreign  industry,  he  intends  only  his  own 
security ;  and  by  directing  that  industry  in  such  a 
manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
he  intends  only  his  own  gain;  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible  band  to  promote 
an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it 
always  the  worse  for  the  society  that  it  was  no  part  of 
it.  By  pursuing  bis  own  interest,  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  society  more  effectually  than  when 
he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I  have  never  known 
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much  good  done  by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indeed,  not 
very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words 
need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry  which 
his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  every  individual, 
it  is  evident,  can  in  his  local  situation  judge  much 
better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him. 
The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most 
unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  authority 
which  could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single 
person,  but  to  no  council  or  senate  whatever,  and 
which  would  nowhere  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presumption 
enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art 
or  manufacture,  is  in  some  measure  to  direct  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capitals,  and  must  in  almost  all  cases  be  either  a 
useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of , 
domestic  .can  be  brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of 
'  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently  useless. 
If  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  th^ 
maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family,  never 
to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  will  cost  him 
more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the 
shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor.  The 
firmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the 

q2 
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Other,  but  emplojs  those  different  artificers  AH  of 
them  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  their  whole 
industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some  advan- 
take  over  their  neighbours^  and  to  purchase  with  a 
part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  have 
occasion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  king- 
dom.    If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a 
commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it» 
better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the  produce 
of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in  which 
we  h^ve  some  advantage.     The  general  industry  of 
the  country  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  capi- 
tal which  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminished, 
no  more  than  that  of  the  above  mentioned  artificers; 
but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greatest  advantage.     It  is  cer- 
tainly  not   employed  to  the  greatest   advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  object  which  it 
can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.     The  value  of 
its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  dimi- 
nished, when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  producing 
commodities  evidently  of  more  value  than  the  com- 
modity which  it  is  directed  to  produce.     According 
to  the  supposition,  that  commodity  could  be  pur- 
chased from  foreign  countries  cheaper  thail  it  can 
be  made  at  home;   it  could  therefore  have  been 
purchased  with  a  part  only  of  the  commodities,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the 
price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  industry  em- 
ployed by  an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at 
home,  had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  course. 
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The  industry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is  thus  turned 
away  from  a  more  to  a  less  advantageous  employ- 
ment; and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  instead  of  being  increased,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  must  necessarily  be 
diminished  by  every  such  regulation. 

By  means  of  such  regulations,  indeed,  a  particu- 
lar manufacUfre  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner 
^hsai  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  in  the  foreign  country.  But  though  the  in- 
dustry of  the  society  may  be  thus  carried  with  ad- 
vantage inio  a  particular  channel  sooner  than  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no  means  fol- 
low that  the  sum-total,  either  of  its  industry,  or  of 
it  revenue,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  such  re- 
gulation. The  industry  of  the  society  can  augment 
only  in  proportion  as  its  capital  augments,  and  its 
capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can 
be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  every  such  regulation  is  to  dimi- 
nish its  reremie ;  and  what  diminishes  its  revenue 
is  certaioly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  capital 
faster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, had  both  capital  and  industry  been  left  to  find 
out  thdbr  natural  eaipioyoieiits. 

Though,  for  waAt  of  such  regulations,  the  society 
should  J3ev)er  acquire  the  proposed  ma»ufactiH*e,  it 
would  not  upon  that  account  necessarily  be  the- 
poorer  in  any  one  period  of  it^  duration.  In  every 
period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  industry 
might  still  tiave  been  employed,  ^ough  upon  diffe- 
rent ebjectfi,  in  the  manner  that  was  most  advan- 
tageous at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  reratme 
might  have  been  tibe  greatest  which  its  capital 
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could  afTord,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might 
have  been  augmented  with  the  greatest  possible  ra- 
pidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  very- 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very 
good  wine  too  can  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty 
times  the  expense  for  which  at  least  equally  good 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it 
be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making 
of  claret  and  Burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But  if  there 
would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in  turning  towards 
any  employment  thirty  times  more  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be 
an  absurdity,  though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet 
exactly  of  the  same  kind,  in  turning  towards  any  such 
employment  a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three  hundredth 
part  more  of  either.  Whether  the  advantages  which 
one  country  has  over  another  be  natural  or  acquired, 
is  in  this  respect  of  no  consequence.  As  long  as  the 
one  country  has  those  advantages,  and  the  other 
wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantageous 
for  the  latter  rather  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to 
make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only,  which  one 
artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who  exercises 
another  trade ;  and  yet  they  both  find  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  buy  of  one  another,  than  to  make 
what  does  not  belong  to  their  particular  trades. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  the  people  who 
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derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.  The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  salt  provisions,  toge- 
ther with  the  high  duties  upon  foreign  corn,  which 
in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
are  not  near  so  advantageous  to  the  gra^siers  and 
£Eurmers  of  Great  Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the 
same  kind  are  to  its  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Manufactures,  those  of  the  finer  kind  especially,  are 
more  easily  transported  from  one  country  to  another 
than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching  and  car- 
r3ring  manufactures,  accordingly,  that  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  employed.  In  manufactures,  a  very  small' 
advantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  undersell  our 
own  workmen,  even  in  the  home  market.  It  will 
require  a  very  great  one  to  enable  them  to  do  so  in 
the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  If  the  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  manufactures  were  permitted,  seve- 
ral of  the  home  manufactures  would  probably  suffer^ 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  go  to  ruin  altogether, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  stock  and  industry 
at  present  employed  in  them;  wo.uld  be  forced  to 
find  out  some  other  employment.  B)iit  the  freest 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil  could 
have  no  such  effect  upon  the  agir^culture  of  the 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  for  example^ 
were  made  ever  so  free,  so  few  could  be  imported, 
that  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Britain  could  be  lit- 
tle affected  by  it.  live  cattle  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
commodity  of  which  the  transportation  is  more  ex- 
pensive  by  sea  than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry 
themselves  to  market.  By  sea,  not  only  the  cdttle, 
but  their  food  and  their  water  too,  must  be  carried 


at  no  small  expense  and  inconremeilcjr^  The  short 
sea  between  If  el^id  atid  Great  Britain,  indeei^  ren* 
derg  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  more  easy.  But 
though  the  flree  importation  of  them,  wUch  wM 
lately  permitted  only  for  a  limited  time^  were  ren* 
dered  perpetual,  it  c()bld  hate  no  considerable  efifect 
Upon  the  interest  of  the  graziers  (^  Great  Britaini. 
Those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  border  upon  tite 
Irish  sea  are  all  graring  countries.  Iriah  cattle  coiM 
hever  be  imported  for  their  Use,  but  must  be  dfott 
through  those  very  extensive  coutltries,  at  no  sttiall 
expense  and  inconveniency,  before  they  could  arrive 
fet  their  proper  market.  Fat  cattle  could  not  be  drov^ 
«o  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore^  only  could  be  import^ 
ed  ^  and  such  importation  cbuld  int^l^ri^  fidt  with 
the  interest  of  the  feeding  or  fattening  countlie<;i  to 
whith,  by  reducing  the  price  of  lean  cattle,  it  Would 
rather  be  advantageous^  but  with  that  of  the  breeds 
itig  countries  only.  The  small  UUmbi^r  of  Irish  ceA* 
tie  imported  since  their  importation  wtt^  permitl^, 
together  with  the  good  price  at  which  ledn  cattle  stUI 
<sontinUe  to  sell,  seem  to  demonsthite)  that  even  the 
breeding  countries  of  Great  BritbiA  are  ftev^r  likely 
fco  be  much  affected  by  the  free  importatii^  of  Irish 
cattle.  The  common  people  of  Irela^$  indelsd)  are 
said  to  have  sometimes  opposed  with  viol^lkJ^  the 
exportation  of  their  cftttte.  But  if  the  exporters 
hod  found  any  great  ttdvtot^^  iu  cdHtftittidg  the 
trade,  they  could  easily,  wheti  the  law  W^  6h  th^r 
side,  have  conquered  this  mobUsh  <^pOsitiM. 

Feeding  ^d  fttteuing  eoufttries,  besides,  must  al- 
ways  be  highly  improved,  whei^eas  breedlU|f  cou»- 
trie*  are  geherally  uiitUltiVated.  Thfe  hi^h  price  of 
lean  cattle^  by  augmenting  the  Vake  of  uncultivated 
land,  is  like  a  bounty  against  improvement.    To  any 
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iSotthtry  which  was  highly  improved  throughout^  it 
would  bt  more  advantageous  to  import  its  lean  cat- 
ting than  to  breed  them.  The  province  of  Holland, 
accotiiiflgly,  is  said  to  follow  this  maxim  at  present. 
The  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northum- 
berland, ibdeed,  are  countries  n</t  capable  of  much 
bnprovena^it,  ahd  sefem  destined  by  Nature  to  be 
t!bt  breeding  countries  of  Graat  Britain.  The  freest 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  have  no  other 
^itect  than  to  hinder  those  breeding  countries  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  increasing  population  and 
improvement  of  the  rest  of  ihe  kingdom,  from  rais- 
ing  tbdr  price  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and  from 
laying  a  feal  tax  upon  all  the  more  improved  and 
<Ju!tivat^  paits  of  the  country. 

The  fre^t  importation  of  salt  provisions,  in  the 
same  manner,  could  have  as  little  effect  upon  the 
interest  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as  lliat  of 
live  cattle.  Salt  provisions  are  not  only  a  very  bulky 
iHnnmodity,  but,  when  compared  with  fresh  meat, 
they  tctt  a  commodity  both  of  worse  quality,  and,  as 
they  cost  more  labour  and  expense,  of  higher  price. 
They  could  never,  therefore,  come  into  competition 
With  the  frfesh  meat,  though  they  might  with  the  salt 
provisions  of  the  countfy.  They  might  be  used  fbr 
victualling  ships  fbr  distant  voyages,  and  such  like 
\iseS)  but  €0uld  never  make  any  considerable  part  of 
the  Ibod  of  the  people.  The  small  quantity  of  salt 
prtMslons  imported  from  Ireland  since  their  impor- 
tatibn  Wa§  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental  proof 
that  our  gra^i^rs  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  price  of  butchers' 
meat  has  ever  been  sensibly  affected  by  it. 

Bvtn  thfe  f^  importation  of  foreigti  corn  could 
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rery  little  affect  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain.  Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky  commodity 
than  butchers'  meat.  A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny 
is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butchers'  meat  at  fourpence. 
The  small  quantity  of  foreign.corn  imported  even  in 
times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  may  satisfy  our  far- 
mers that  they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
freest  importation.  The  average  quantity  imported, 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according  to 
the  very  well  informed  author,  of  the  Tracts  upon 
the  Corn  Trade,  to  23,728  quarters  of  all  sorts  of 
grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hundredth  and 
seventy-one  part  of  the  annual  consumption.  But 
as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occasions  a  greater  expor- 
tation in  years  of  plenty,  so  it  must  of  consequence^ 
occasion  a  greater  importation  in  years  of  scarcity, 
than  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage  would  otherwise 
take  place.  By  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year 
does  not  compensate  the  scarcity  of  another ;  and  as 
the  average  quantity  exported  is  necessarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  so  must  likewise,  in  the  actual  state  of 
tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported.  If  there  were 
no  bounty,  as  less  corn  would  be  exported,  so  it  is 
probable  that,  one  year  with  another,  less  would  be 
imported  than  at  present.  The  corn-merchants,  the 
fetchers  and  carriers  of  corn  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  countries,  would  have  much  less  employ- 
ment, and  might  suffer  considerably ;  but  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  and  farmers  could  suffer  very  little. 
It  is  in  the  corn-merchants,  accordingly,  rather  than 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have  ob- 
served the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and  con- 
tinuation  of  the  bounty. 
.   Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great 
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honour,  of  all  people,  the  least  subject  to  the  wretch- 
ed  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  undertaker  of  a  great 
manufactory  is  sometimes  alarmed  if  another  work 
of  the  same  kind  is  established  within  twenty  miles 
of  him.  The  Dutch  undertaker  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture at  Abbeville  stipulated,  that  no  work  of 
the  same  kind  should  be  established  within  thirty 
leagues  of  that  city.  Farmers  and  country  gentle- 
men, on  the  contrary,  are  generally  disposed  rather 
to  promote,  than  to  obstruct,  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  their  neighbours'  farms  and  estates. 
They  have  no  secrets,  such  as  those  of  the  greater 
part  of  manufacturers,  but  are  generally  rather  fond 
-of  communicating  to  their  neighbours,  and  of  extend- 
ing as  far  as  possible  any  new  practice  which  they 
have  found  to  be  advantageous.  Pius  quesius,  says 
old  Cato,  stabilissimusque^  mininieque  invidiosus ;  mi- 
ninieque  male  cogitantes  sunt^  qui  in  eo  studio  occupctti 
sunt.  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily  com- 
bine as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who,  being 
collected  into  towns,  and  accustomed  to  that  exclu- 
sive corporation  spirit  which  prevails  in  them,  na- 
turally endeavour  to  obtain,  against  all  their  coun- 
trymen, the  same  exclusive  privilege  which  they  ge- 
nerally possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  re- 
spective towns.  They  accordingly  seem  to  have 
been  the  original  inventors  of  those  restraints  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  secure  to 
-  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  It  was 
probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put  themselves 
upon  a  level  with  those  who,  they  found,  were  dis- 
posed to  oppfe^  them,  that  the  country  gentlemen 
and  farmers  of  Great  Britain  so  far  forgot  the  ge- 
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nerositj  which  is  natural  to  their  station^  as  to  de- 
mand the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying^  their  coun- 
trymen with  corn  and  butchers'  meat.  They  did 
not,  perhaps,  take  time  to  consider,  how  much  less 
their  interest  could  be  affected  by  the  freedom  of  trade, 
than  that  of  the  people  whose  example  they  followed. 

Tp  prohibit,  by  a  perpetual  law,  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  enact,  that 
the  population  and  industry  of  the  countty  shall,  at 
no  time,  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of  its  own 
soil  can  maintain. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases,  in  which 
it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  bur- 
den upon  foreign,^or  the  encouragemeitt  of  domes- 
tic industry. 

The  first  is,  when  some  particular  sort  of  industry 
is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  depends  very 
much  upon  Hie  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping. 
The  act  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  prop^ly  en- 
deavours to  give  the  sailors  and  dupping  of  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own  coun- 
try, in  some  cases,  by  absolute  prohabitions»  and  in 
others,  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping  of  fo- 
reign countries.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dispositions  of  this  act. 

First,  All  ships,  of  which  the  owners,  masters,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners^  are  not  British  sub- 
jects, are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  fcurfeiting  ship  and 
cargo,  from  trading  to  the  British  settjements  and 
plantations,  or  from  being  emj^oyed  in  the  coastii^ 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondly,  A  great  variety  of  the  most  bmlky  ar- 
ticles of  imputation  can  be  brouglit  into  Great  Brt- 
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tain  only,  either  in  such  ships  as  are  above  describ- 
ed, or  in  ships  of  the^  country  where  those  goods  are 
produced,  and  of  which  the  owners,  masters,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  of  that  particular 
country ;  and  when  imported  even  in  ships  of  this 
latter  kind,  they  are  subject  to  double  aliens'  duty. 
If  imported  in  ships  of  any  other  country,  the  pe- 
nalty is  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  When  this  act 
was  made,  the  Dutch  were,  what  they  stiU  are,  the 
great  carriers  of  Europe ;  and  by  this  regulation  they 
were  entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to 
Great  Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of 
any  other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  A  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  ar- 
ticles of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being  im- 
ported, even  in  British  ships,  from  any  country  but 
that  in  which  they  are  produced,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting ship  and  cargo.  This  regulation,,  too,  was 
probably  intended  against  the  Dutch.  Holland  was 
then,  as  now,  the  great  emporium  for  all  European 
goods ;  and  by  this  regulation,  British  ships  were 
hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any 
other  European  country. 

Fourthly,  Salt  fish  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins,  whale 
bone,  oil,  and  blubber,  not  caught  by  and  cured  on 
board  British  vessels,  when  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  are  subjected  to  double  aliens*  duty.  The 
Dutch,  as  they  are  still  the  principal,  were  then  the 
only  fishers  in  Europe  that  attempted  to  supply  fo- 
reign nations  with  fish.  By  this  regulation,  a  very 
heavy  burden  was  laid  upon  their  supplying  Great 
Britain. 

When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though 
England  and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the 
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most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the  twd 
nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of 
the  long  parliament,  which  first  framed  this  act,  and 
it  Iwoke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during 
that  of  the  protector  and  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations 
of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  nation- 
al animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wis- 
dom. National  animosity,  at  that  particular  time, 
aimed  at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  deli- 
berate wisdom  would  have  recommended,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the  only  na- 
val power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of 
England. 

The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which 
can  arise  from  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation,  in  its 
commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations,  is,  like  that 
of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  diflFerent  people 
with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as  cheap,  and  to  sell  as 
dear  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  most  likely  to  buy 
cheap,  when,  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
it  encoiurages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods 
which  it  has  occasion  to  purchase ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  will  be  most  likely  to  sell  dear,  when  its 
markets  are  thus  filled  with  the  greatest  number  of 
buyers.  The  act  of  navigation,  it  is. true,  lays  no 
burden  upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  the 
produce  of  British  industry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens* 
dufy,,  which  used  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported 
as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  several  subsequent  acts, 
been  t^ken  off*  from  the  greater  part  of  the  articles 
of  exportation*     But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohi- 
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bitions  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from  coining  to 
sell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to  buy ;  be- 
cause, coming  without  a  cargo,  they  must  lose  the 
freight  from  their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By 
diminishing  the  number  of  sellers,  therefore,  we  ne- 
cessarily diminish  that  of  buyers,  and  are  thus  like- 
ly not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell 
our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect 
freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  opulence,  the  act  of  navigation 
is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regula- 
tions of  England. 

The  second  case,  in  which  it  will  generally  be  ad- 
vantageous to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  is  when  some 
tax  is  imposed  at  home  upon  the  produce  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  this  case,  it  seems  reasonable  that  an  equal 
tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the 
former.  This  would  not  give  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  to  domestic  industry,  nor  turn  towards 
a  particular  employment  a  greater  share  of  the  stock 
and  labour  of  the  country,  than  what  would  natu- 
rally go  to.  it.  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of 
what  would  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned 
away  by  the  tax  into  a  less  natural  direction,  and 
would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  industry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble upon  the  same  footing  as  before  it.  In  Great' 
Britain,  when  any  such  tax  is  laid  upon  the  produce 
of  domestic  industry,  it  is  usual,  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  stop  the  clamorous  complaints  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  that  they  will  be  under- 
sold at  home,  to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  tb^ 
importation  of  all  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind. 
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This  second  limitation  of  the  freedoni  of  trade^ 
according  to  gome  people,  should,  upon  most  occ^^ 
sions,  be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the  precise 
foreign  commodities  which  could  come  into  compe^ 
tition  with  those  which  had  been  ta^ed  at  home. 
When  the  necessaries  of  life  hav^  been  taxed  in  any 
country,  it  becomes  proper,  they  pretend,  tq  tax  npt 
only  the  like  necessaries  of  life  imported  from  other 
countries,  but  all  sorts  of  foreign  goods  which  cm 
come  into  competition  with  any  thing  that  is  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry.  Subsistence,  they  say, 
becomes  necessarily  dearer  in  consequence  of  mok 
taxes ;  and  the  price  of  labour  must  always  rise  with 
the  price  of  the  labourer's  subsistence.  Every  com" 
modity,  therefore,  which  is  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry,  though  not  immediately  taxed  itself,  be^ 
comes  dearer  in  consequence  of  such  taxes,  because 
the  labour  which  produces  it  becomes  so.  Such 
taxes,  therefore,  are  really  equivalent,  they  say,  to 
a  tax  upon  every  particular  commodity  produced  at 
home.  In  order  to  put  domestic  upon  the  same 
footing  with  foreign  industry,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary,  they  think,  to  lay  some  duty  upon  ev^ry 
foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement  of 
tie  price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which  it  can 
come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  nece3Sftries  of  life,  s^cb 
as  those  in  Great  Britain  upon  soap,  fifftlt,  leather, 
candles,  &c.  necessafily  rai^  th^  price  of  labour, 
and  consequently  that  <rf  all  other  comiooditi^,  I 
shall  consider  hereafter,  wh«n  I  come  to  treat  of 
taxes.  Supposing,  however,  in  th^  mean  tune,  that 
they  have  this  effect,  and  they  have  it  us4oiubl;edly, 
tlm  general  enhancement  of  %h^  price  of  all  commo* 
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Uities,  in  consequence  of  that  labour,  is  a  case  which 
differs  in  the  two  following  respects  from  that  of  a 
particular  commodity  of  which  the  price  was  en 
hanced  by  a  particular  tax  immediately  imposed 
upon  it, 

FirsU  It  might  always  be  known  with  great  exact- 
ness, how  far  the  price  of  such  a  commodity  could  be 
enhanced  by  such  a  tax ;  but  how  far  the  general  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  labour  might  affect  that  of 
every  different  commodity  about  which  labour  was 
employed,  could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerable 
exactness.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  pro- 
portion with  any  tolerable  exactness  the  tax  of  every 
foreign,  to  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  every 
home  commodity. 

Secondly  %  Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  Provisions 
are  thereby  rendered  dearer,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  expense  to 
raise  them.  As,  in  the  natural  scarcity  arising  from 
soil  and  climate,  it  would  be  absurd  to  direct  the 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capitals  and  industry,  so  is  it  likewise  in  the  artifi- 
cial scarcity  arising  from  such  taxes.  To  be  left  to 
accommodate,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  industry 
to  their  situation,  and  to  find  out  those  employments 
in  which,  notwithstanding  their  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, they  might  have  some  advantage  either 
in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign  market,  is  what,  in  both 
cases,  would  evidently  be  most  for  their  advantage. 
To  lay  a  new  tax  upon  them,  because  they  are  al- 
ready overburdened  with  taxes,  and  because  they 
already  pay  too  dear  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
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to  make  thorn  likewise  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater 
part  of  other  commodities,  is  certainly  a  most  ab- 
surd way  of  making  amends. 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  are  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of 
the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavens ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  the  richest  and  most  industrious  coun- 
tries that  they  have  been  most  generally  imposed. 
No  other  countries  could  support  so  great  a  disor- 
der.' As  the  strongest  bodies  only  can  live  and  en- 
joy health  under  an  unwholesome  regimen ;  so  the 
nations  only,  that  in  every  sort  of  industry  have  the 
greatest  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  can  sub- 
sist and  prosper  under  such  taxes.  Holland  is  the 
country  in  Europe  in  which  they  abound  most,  and 
which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  continues  to 
prosper,  not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  most 
absurdly  supposed,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign, 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  so 
there  are  two  others  in  •  which  it  may  sometimes  be 
a  matter  of  deliberation  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is 
proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods;  and  in  the  other,  how  far,  or  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  proper  to  restore  that  free  impor- 
tation after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the 
free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  is  when 
some  foreign  nation  restrains,  by  high  duties  or  pro- 
hibitions, the  importation  of  some  of  our  manufac- 
tures into  their  country.  Revenge  in  this  case  natu- 
rally dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should  imp#se 
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the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures  into  ours. 
Nations,  accordingly,  seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this 
manner.  The  French  have  been  particularly  for- 
ward to  favour  their  own  manufactures,  by  restrain- 
ing the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  as  could 
come  into  competition  with  them.  In  this  consisted 
a  great  part  of.  the  policy  of  Mr  Colbert,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  great  abilities,  seems  in  this  case  to 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  sophistry  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  who  are  always  demand- 
ing a  monopoly  against  their  countrymen.  It  is  at 
present  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
France,  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  minister,  by 
the  tarif  of  1 667,  imposed  very  high  duties  upon  a 
great  number  of  foreign  manufactures.  Upon  his 
refusing  to  moderate  them  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
they  in  1671  prohibited  the  importation  of  the 
wines,  brandies,  and  manufactures  of  France.  The 
war  of  1672  seems  to  have  been  in  part  occasioned 
by  this  commercial  dispute.  The  peace  of  Nime- 
guen  put  an  end  to  it  in  1678,  by  moderating  some 
of  those  duties  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  conse- 
quence took  oflF  their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  the  French  and  English  began  mu- 
tually to  oppress  each  other's  industry,  by  the  like 
duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  set  the  first  example.  The  spi- 
rit of  hostility  which  has  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations  ever  since,  has  hitherto  hindered  them 
from  being  moderated  on  either  side.  In  1697  the 
English  prohibited  the  importation  of  bone-lace,  the 
manufacture  of  Flanders.     The  government  of  tha^ 
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country,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
prohibited  in  return  the  importation  of  English 
woollens.  In  1700  the  prohibition  of  importing 
bone-lace  into  England  was  taken  off,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  importation  of  English  woollens  into 
Flaiidcrs  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  be- 
fore. 

There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this 
•  kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitions 
complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the 
transitory  inconveniency  of  paying  dearer  during  a 
short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods.  To  judge  whe- 
ther such  retaliations  are  likely  to  produce  such  an 
effect,  does  not  perhaps  belong  so  much  to  the  sci- 
ence of  a  legislator,  whose  deliberations  ought  to  be 
governed  by  general  principles,  which  are  always  the 
same  as  to  the  skill  of  that  insidious  and  crafty  ani- 
mal vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or  politician,  whose 
councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuations 
of  affairs.  When  there  is  no  probability  that  any 
such  repeal  can  be  procured,  it  seems  a  bad  method 
of  compensating  the  injury  done  to  certain  classes  of 
our  people V  to  do  another  injury  ourselves,  not  only 
to  these  classes,  but  to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of 
them.  When  our  neighbours  prohibit  some  manu- 
facture of  ours,  we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the 
same,  for  that  alone  would  seldom  affect  them  consi- 
derably^ but  some  other  manufacture  of  theirsi.  This 
may  no  doubt  give  encouragement  to  some  particu- 
lar class  of  workmen  among  ourselves,  and,  by  ex- 
cluding kome  of  their  rivals,  may  enable  them  to 
TjEiise  their  price  in  the  home  market.    Those  work* 
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men,  however,  who  suffered  by  our  neighbours'  pro- 
hibition, will  not  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  con- 
trary, they,  and  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  our 
citizens^  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than 
before  for  certain  goods.  Every  such  law,  there- 
fore, imposes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country, 
not  in  favour  of  that  particular  class  of  workmen 
who  were  injured  by  our  neighbours'  prohibitions, 
but  of  some  other  class. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  ^metimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner  it  is 
proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  interrupted, 
is  when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of  high 
duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goocb,  which 
can  come  into  competition  with  them,  have  been  so 
far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multitude  of 
hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  case  require  that 
the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored  only  by 
slow  gracfetions,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve 
and  circumspection.  Were  those  high  duties  and 
prohibitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign 
goods  of  the  same  kind  might  be  poured  so  fast  into 
the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many 
thousands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment and  means  of  subsistence.  The  disorder  which 
this  would  occasion  might  no  doubt  be  very  consi- 
derable. It  would  in  all  probability,  however,  be 
much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined,^  for  the  two 
following  reasons : 

First,  All  those  manufactures  of  which  any  part 
is  commonly  exported  to  other  European  countries 
without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little  affected  by 
the  freest  importation  of  foreign  goods.  Such  ma- 
i(iufacture$  must  be  sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other 
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foreign  goods  of  the  same  quality  and  kind,  and 
consequently  must  be  sold  cheaper  at  home.  They 
would  still,  therefore,  keep  possession  of  the  home 
market;  and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fashion 
might  sometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better 
goods  of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  at  home,  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend  to  so 
few,  that  it  could  make  no  sensible  impression  upon 
the  general  employment  of  the  people*  But  a  grieat 
part  of  all  the  different  branches  of  our  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  our  hard- 
ware, are  annually  exported  to  other  European 
countries  without  any  bounty,  and  these  are  the 
manufactures  which  employ  the  greatest  number  of 
hands.  The  silk,  perhaps,  is  the  manufacture  which 
would  suffer  the  most  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and 
after  it  the  linen,, though  the  latter  much  less  than 
the  former. 

Secondly^  Though  a  great  number  of  people 
should,  by  thus  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade, 
be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment and  comnlon  method  of  subsistence,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  de- 
prived either  of  employment  or  subsistence.  By  the 
reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
late  war,  more  than  100,000  soldiers  and  seamen,  a 
number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the  greatest 
manufactures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their 
ordinary  emplpyment :  but  though  they  no  doubt 
suffered  some  inconveniency,  they. were  not  thereby 
deprived  of  all  employment  and  subsistence.  The 
greater  part  of  the  seamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually 
betook  themselves  to  the  merchant  service  as  they 
could  find  occasion^  and  in  the  mean  time  both  they 
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and  the  soldiers  were  absorbed  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  occu- 
pations. Not  only  no  great  convulsion,  but  no  sen- 
sible disorder,  arose  from  so  great  a  change  in  the 
situation  of  more  than  100,000  men,  all  accustomed 
to  the  use  of.  arms,  and  many  of  them  to  rapine  and 
plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants  was  scarce  any 
where  sensibly  increased  by  it ;  even  the  wages  of 
labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leai*n,  except  in  that  of 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service.  But  if  we  com- 
pare together  the  habits  of  a  soldier  and  of  any  sort 
of  manufacturer,  w^  shall  find  that  those  of  the  lat- 
ter do  not  tend  so  much  to  disqualify  him  from  being 
employed  in  a  new  trade,  as  those  of  the  former  from 
employed  in  any.  The  manufacturer  has  always 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  his  subsistence  from 
his  labour  only ;  the  soldier  to  expect  it  from  his 
pay.  Application  and  industry  have  been  familiar 
to  the  one ;  idleness  and  dissipation  to  the  other. 
But  it  is  surely  much  easier  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  industry  from  one  sort  of  labour  to  another, 
than  to  turn  idleness  and  dissipation  to  any.  To 
the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  besides,  it  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  there  are  other  collateral  ma- 
nufactures of  so  similar  a  nature,  that  a  workman 
can  easily  transfer  tis  industry  from  one  of  them  to 
another.  The  greater  part  of  such  workmen,  too, 
are  occasionally  employed  in  coimtry  labour.  The 
stock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular  manu- 
facture before,  will  still  remain  in  the  country,  to 
employ  an  equal  number  o(  people  in  apme  other 
way.  The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the 
flame^  the  demand  for  labour  will  likewisie  be  the 
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same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  though  it  may  be 
exerted  in  different  places,  and  for  different  occu- 
pations. Soldiers  and  seamen,  indeed,  when  dis- 
charged from  the  king's  service,  are  at  liberty  to 
exercise  any  trade  within  any  town  or  place  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let  the  same  natural 
liberty  of  exercising  what  species  of  industry  they 
please,  be  restored  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  soldiers  and  seamen ;  that  is, 
break  down  the  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations, 
and  repeal  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which 
are  really  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty,  and 
add  to  those  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  settlements,  so 
that  a  poor  workman  when  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, either  in  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  seek 
for  it  in  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without 
the  fear  either  of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  removal;  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  suffer  much 
more  from  the  occasional  disbanding  some  particular 
classes  of  manufacturers,  than  from  that  of  the  sol- 
diers. Our  manufacturers  have  no  doubt  great  me- 
rit with  their  country,  but  they  cannot  have  more 
than  those  who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor  de- 
serve to  be  treated  with  more  delicacy.    . 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
should  ever  be  entirely  restored  in  Great  Britain,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  except  that  aA  Oceana  or  Utopia 
should  ever  be  established  in  it.  Not  only  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public,  but  what  is  much  more  uncon- 
querable, the  private  interests  of  many  individuals 
irresistibly  oppose  it.  Were  the  officers  of  the  army 
to  oppose,  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity,  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which  master 
manufacturers  set  tliemselves  against  every  law  that 
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is  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the 
home  market ;  were  the  former  to  animate  their  sol- 
diers, in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  inflame  their 
workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and  outrage  the 
proposers  of  any  such  regulation ;  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  army  would  be  as  dangerous  as  it  has  now 
become  to  attempt  to  diminish,  in  any  respect,  the 
monopoly  which  our  manufacturers  have  obtained 
against  us.     This  monopoly  has  so  much  increased. 
*he  number  of  some  particular  tribes  of  them,  that, 
like  an  overgrown  standing  army,  they  have  become 
formidable  to  the  government,  and,  upon  many  oc- 
casions, intimidate  the  legislature.     The  member  of 
parliament  who  supports  every  proposal  for  strength- 
ening this  monopoly,  is  sure  to  acquire  not  only  the 
reputation  of  understanding  trade,  but  great  popu* 
larity  and  influence  with  an  order  of  men  whose 
numbers  and  wealth  render^  them  of  great  import- 
ance.  If  he  opposes  them,  on  the  contrary,  and  still 
more,  if  he  has  authority  enough  to  be  able  to  thwart 
them,  neither  the  most  acknowledged  probity,  nor 
the  highest  rank,  nor  the  greatest  public  services, 
can  protect  him  from  the  most  infamous  abuse  and 
detraction,  from  personal   insults,  nor   sometimes 
from  real  danger,  arising  from  the  insolent  outrage 
of  furious  and  disappointed  monopolists. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture,  who,  by 
the  home  markets  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the 
competition  of  foreigners,  should  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  trade,  would  no  doubt  suffer  very  consider- 
ably. That  part  of  his  capital  which  had  usually 
been  employed  in  purchasing  materials,  and  in  pay- 
ing his  workmen,  might, '  without  much  difficulty, 
perhaps,  find  another  employment;  but  that  part 
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of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhouses,  and  in  the  in- 
struments of  trade,  could  scarce  be  disposed  of  with- 
out considerable  loss.  The  equitable  regard,  there- 
fore, to  his  interest,  requires  that  changes  of  this 
kind  should  never  be  introduced  suddenly,  but  slow- 
ly, gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
legislature,  were  it  possible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  directed,  not  by  the  clamorous  im- 
portunity of  partial  interests,  but  by  an  extensive 
view  of  the  general  good,  ought,  upon  this  very  ac- 
count, perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful,  neither  to 
establish  any  new  monopolies  of  this  kind,  nor  to 
extend  further  those  which  are  already  established. 
Every  such  regulation  introduces  some  degree  of 
real  disorder  into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which 
it  will  be  difficult  afterwards  to  cure  without  occa- 
sioning another  disorder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impose  taxes  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  not  to  pre- 
vent their  importation,  but  to  raise  a  revenue  for  go- 
vernment, I  shall  consider  hereafter  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  imposed  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent, or  even  to  diminish  importation,  are  evidently 
as  destructive  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs  as  of 
the  freedom  of  trade. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  ^he  extraordiwnry  es^r  m^s  upon  -he  Importation 
of  Goods^  of  almost  dl  *\  inds,  from  ihose  Countries 
with  which  the  Balance  is  supposed  to  he  disadvan^ 
tageotcs. 

PART  I. 

Of  the  Unreasonableness  of  those  Restraints^  even  upon  the 
Principles  of  the  Commercial  System.  , 

1  o  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  of  almost  all  kinds,  from  those  parti- 
cular countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is 
supposed  to  be  disadvantageous,  is  the  second  expe- 
dient by  which  the  commercial  system  proposes  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus  in 
Great  Britain,  Silesia  lawns  may  be  imported  for 
home  consumption,  upon  psying  certain  duties ;  but 
French  cambrics  and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be 
warehoused  for  exportation;  Higher  duties  are  im- 
posed upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of 
Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country.  By  what 
is  called  the  impost  1692,  a  duty  of  five-and-twenty 
per  cent,  of  the^rate  or  value,  was  laid  upon  all 
French  goods ;  while  the  goods  of  other  nations, 
were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  subjected  to  much 
lighter  duties,  seldom  exceeding  five  per  cent.  The 
wine,  brandy,  salt,  and  vinegar  of  France,  were  in- 
deed excepted  ;  these  commodities  being  subjected 
to  other  heavy  duties^  either  by  other  laws,  or  by 
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particular  clauses  of  the  same  law.  In  1696,  a  se- 
cond duty  of  twenty 'five  per  cent,  the  first  not  hav- 
ing been  thought  a  sufficient  discouragement,  was 
imposed  upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy ;  to- 
gether  with  a  new  duty  of  five-and-twenty  pounds 
upon  the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another  of  fifteen 
pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar.  French 
goods  have  never  been  omitted  in  any  of  those  ge- 
neral subsidies  or  duties  of  five  per  cent,  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of  rates.  If  we  count 
the  one- third  and  two-third  subsidies  as  making  a 
complete  subsidy  between  them,  there  have  been 
five  of  these  general  subsidies ;  so  that,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  seventy ^ve  per 
cent,  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  duty  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  pro-r 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  France,  were  liable.  But 
upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  duties  are  e» 
quivalent  to  a  prohibition.  The  French,  in  their 
turn,  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and  manu- 
factures just  as  hardly ;  though  I  am  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  hardships  which  they 
have  imposed  upon  them.  Those  mutual  restraints 
have  put  an  end  to  almost  all  fair  cmnmerce  betwen 
the  two  nations ;  and  smugglers  are  now  the  princi- 
pal importers,  either  of  British  goods  into  France, 
or  of  French  goods  into  Great  Britain.  The  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  been  examining,  in  the  forego- 
ing  chapter,  took  their  origin  from  private  interest 
and  the  spirit  of  monopoly;  those  which  I  am  going 
to  examine  in  this,' from  national  prejudke  and  an- 
nfiosity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well  be 
expected,  still  more  unreasonable.  They  are  so, 
^ven  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  system. 
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Firsty  Though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  case  of  a 
free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for  example, 
the  balance  wonid  be  in  favour  of  France,  it  would 
by  no  meana  follow  that  such  a  trade  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  England,  or  that*  the  general  ba- 
lance of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned 
more  against  it.  If  the  wines  of  France  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal,  or  its  linens 
than  those  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more  advanta- 
geous for  Great  Britain  to  purchase  both  the  wine 
and  the  foreign  linen  which  it  had  occasion  for  of 
France,  than  of  Portugal  and  Germany.  Though 
the  value  of  the  annual  importations  from  France 
would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of 
the  whole  annual  importations  would  be  diminished^ 
in  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of  the  same  qua- 
lity were  cheaper  than  those  of  the  other  two  coun- 
tries. This  would  be  the  case,  even  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  French  goods  imported  were 
to  be  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  Secondly 9  A  great  part  of  them  might  be  re- 
exported to  other  countries,  where,  being  sold  with 
profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return,  equal  in  va- 
lue, perhaps,  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  whole  French 
goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  been  said  of 
the  Ea^t-India  trade,  might  possibly  be  true  of  the 
French ;  that  though  the  greater  part  of  East  India 
goods  were  bought  with  gold  and  silver,  *the  re-ex- 
portation of  a  part  of  them  to  other  countries 
brought  back  more  gold  and  silv^er  to  that  which 
carried  on  the  trade,  than  the  prime  cost  of  the 
w:hole  amounted  to.  One  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Dutch  trade  at  present,  consists  ia 
the  carriage  of  French  goods  to  other  European  coun- 
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tries.  Some  part  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in 
Great  Britain,  is  clandestinely  imported  from  Hol- 
land and  Zealand.  If  there  was  either  a  free  trade 
between  France  and  England,  or  if  French  goods 
could  be  imported  upon  paying  only  the  same  duties 
as  those  of  other  European  Nations,  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  exportation,  England  might  have  some 
share  of  a  trade  which  is  found  so  advantageous  to 
Holland. 

Thirdly^  and  lastly^  There  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  side  what  is 
called  the  balance  between  any  two  countries  lies, 
or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greatest  value. 
National  prejudice  and  animosity,  prompted  always 
by  the  private  interest  of  particular  traders,  are  the 
principles  which  generally  direct  our  judgment  up- 
on all  questions  concerning  it.  There  are  two  crite- 
rions,  however,  which  have  frequently  been  appeal- 
ed to  upon  such  occasions,  the  custom-house  books 
and  the  course  of  exchange.  The  custom-house 
books,  ^I  think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part 
of  goods  are  rated  in  them.  The  course  of  exchange 
is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  so. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  such  as 
London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  debts  due  'from  London  to  Paris  are  com- 
pensated by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London.  On 
the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  London 
for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
debts  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  not  compensa- 
ted by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London,  but  that  a 
balance  in  money  must  be  sent  out  from  the  latter 
place ;  for  the  risk,  trouble,  arid  expense,  of  ex- 
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porting  which,  the  premium  is  both  demanded  and 
given.  But  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit 
between  those  two  cities  must  necessarily  be  regu- 
lated, it  is  said,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them  im- 
ports from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it 
exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of  each 
may  compensate  one  another.  But  when  one  of 
them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  exports  to  that  other,  the  former  necessarily  be- 
comes indebted  to  the  latter  in  a  greater  sum  than 
the  latter  becomes  indebted  to  it:  the  debts  and 
credits  of  each  do  not  compensate  one  another,  and 
money  must  be  sent  out  from  that  place  of  which 
the  debts  over-balance  the  credits.  The  ordinary 
course  of  exchange,  therefore,  being  an  indication  of 
the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  cre'dit  between  two 
places,  must  likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  exports  and  imports,  as  these 
necessarily  regulate  that  state. 

But  though  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  a  suflScient  indication  of  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  debt  and  credit  between  any  two  pla- 
ces, it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that  place  which  had 
the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  in  its  favour. 
The  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  any 
two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regulated  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  dealings  with  one  another, 
but  is  often  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings  of 
either  with  many  other  places.  If  it  is  usual,  for 
example,  for  the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  for 
the  goods  which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Dantzic^ 
Riga,  &c.,by  bills  upon,  Holland^  the  ordinary  state 
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of  debt  and  credit  between  England  and  Holland 
will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  dealings  of  those  two  countries  with  one  ano- 
ther, but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings 
in  England  with  those  other  places.  England  may 
be  obliged  to  send  out  every  year  money  to  Holland, 
though  its  annual  exports  to  that  country  may  ex- 
ceed very  much  the  annual  value  of  its  imports  from 
thence,  and  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade  may  be  very  much  in  favour  of  England. 

In  the  way,  besides,  in  which  the  par  of  exchange 
has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary  course  of 
exchange  can  afford  no  sufficient  indication  that  the 
/ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  is  in  favour  of  that 
country  which  seems  to  have,  or  which  is  supposed 
to  have,  th^  ordinary  course  of  exchange  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  real  exchange  may  be, 
and  in  fact  often  is,  so  very  different  from  the  com- 
puted one,  that,  from  the  course  of  the  latter,  no 
certain  conclusion  can,  upon  many  occasions,  be 
drawn  concerning  that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  England,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  standard  of  the  English 
mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  you 
receive  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in 
France,  containing,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
French  mint,  an  equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  sil- 
ver, exchange  is  said  to  be  at  par  between  England 
and  France.  -  When  you  pay  more,  you  are  suppo- 
sed to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said  to  be 
against  England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When 
you  pay  less,  you  are  supposed  to  get  a  premium, 
and  exchange  is  said  to  be  against  France,  apd  in 
favour  of  England. 
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But,  Jirsfj  We  cannot  always  jtdge  of  the  value 
of  the  current  money  of  different  countries  by  the 
standard  of  their  respective  mints.  In  some  it  is 
more,  in  others  it  is  less  worn,  dipt,  and  otherwise 
degenerated  from  that  standard.  But  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  every  country,  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  country,  is  in  proportion^  not  to 
the  quantity  of  pure  silver  which  it  ought  to  con- 
tain,  but  to  that  which  it  actually  does  contain. 
Before  the  relformation  of  the  silver  coin  in  King 
William's  time,  exchange  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, computed  in  the  usual  manner,  according  to 
the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  was  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent,  against  England.  But  the  value 
-of  the  current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr 
Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  per  cent,  below  its  standard  value.  The 
real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that  time 
have  been  in  favour  of  England,  notwithstanding 
the  computed  exchange  was  so  much  against  it;  9 
smaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  actually  paid 
in  England,  may  have  purchased  a  bill  for  a  greater 
number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver  to  be  paid  in  Holland, 
and  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  give,  may  in  rea* 
lity  have  got  the  premium.  The  French  coin  was, 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  English  gold  coin, 
much  less  worn  than  the  English,,  and  was  perhaps 
two  or  three  per  cent,  nearer  its  standard.  If  the 
computed  exchange  with  France,  therefore,  was  not 
more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  gainst  England, 
the  real  exchange  might  have  been  in  its  favour. 
Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  exchange 
has  been  constantly  in  favour  of  England,  and  against 
JFrance. 

VOL.  II,  s 
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Secondly^  In  some  countries  the  expense  of  coinage 
14  defrayed  by  the  government;  in  others,  it  b  de- 
frayed by  the  private  people,  who  carry  their  bullion' 
to  the  mint,  and  the  government  even  derives  some 
revenue  from  the  coinage.  In  England  it  is  defrayed 
by  the  government;  and  if  you  carry  a  pound  weight 
of  standard  silver  to  the  mint,  you  get  back  sixty- 
two  shillings,  containing  a  pound  weight  of  the  like 
standard  silver.  In  France  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent, 
is  deducted  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays 
the  expense  of  it,  but  affords  a  small  revenue  to  the 
government.  In  England,  as  the  coinage  costs  no- 
thing, the  current  coin  can  never  be  much  more  va- 
luable than  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  actually 
contains.  In  France,  the  workmanship,  as  you  pay  for 
it,  adds  to  the  value,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  that 
of  wrought  plate.  A  silm  of  French  money,  there- 
fore, containing  an  equ^l  weight  of  pure  silver,  is 
more  valuable  than  a  sum  of  English  money  con- 
taining an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver,  and  must  re- 
quire more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to  purchase 
it.  Though  the  current  coin  of  the  two  countries, 
therefore,  were  equally  near  the  standards  of  their 
resp(?ctive  mints,  a  sum  of  English  money  could  not 
well  purchase  a  sum  of  French  money  containing  an 
equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  nor,  conse- 
quently, a  bill  upon  France  for  such  a  sum.  If,  for 
such  a  bill,  no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than 
what  was  sufficient  to  compensate  the  expense  of 
the  French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be  at 
par  between  the  two  countries;  their  debts  and  cre- 
dits might  mutually  compensate  one  another,  while 
the  coniputed  exchange  wa»  considerably  in  favour 
of  France.     If  l&ss  than  this  was  paid,  the  real  ex- 
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change  might  be  in  favour  of  England,  while  the 
computed  was  in  favour  of  France. 

Thirdly 9  and  Lastly ^  In  some  places,  as  at  Amster- 
dam, Hamburgh,  Venice,  &c.  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank  money; 
while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lisbon,  Antwerp^ 
Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the  common  currency 
of  the  country.  What  is  called  bank-money,  is  al- 
ways of  more  value  than  the  same  nominal  sum  of 
common  currency;  A  thousand  guilders  in  the  bank 
of  Amsterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more  value  than 
a  thousand  guilders  of  Amsterdam  currency.  The 
difference  between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the 
bank,  which  at  Amsterdam  is  generally  about  five 
per  cent.  Supposing  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  standard  of  their  re- 
spective mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign  billg 
in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other  pays  them 
jn  bank-money ;  it  is  evident  that  the  computed  ex- 
change may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank-- 
money,  though  the  real  exchange  should  be  in  favour 
of  that  which  pays  in  current  money ;  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  computed  exchange  may  be  in  fa- 
vour of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  mo- 
ney nearer  to  its  own  standard,  though  the  real  ex- 
change should  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
worse.  The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  against 
London  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice,  andy 
I  believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is 
called  bank-money.  It  will  by  no  means  follow, 
however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  against  it. 
Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been 
in  favour  of  London,  even  with  those  places.     The 

s  2 
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computed  exchange  has  generally  been  in  favour  of 
London  with  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you 
except  France,  I  believe  with  most  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope that  pay  in  common  currency;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  real  exchange  was  so  toow 

JDigrcssion  concernufg  Banks  of  Deposit y  particularly  cofny 
cernhtg  that  of  Amsterdam. 

The  currency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France  or 
England,  generally  consists  almost  entirely  of  its 
own  coin.  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at 
any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwise  degraded  below 
its  standard  value,  the  state,  by  a  reformation  of  its 
coin,  can  effectually  re-establish  its  currency.  But 
the  currency  of  a  small  estate,  such  as  G^noa  or 
Hamburgh,  can  seldom  consist  altogether  in  its  own 
coin,  but  must  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure;  of 
the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  with  which 
its  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourse.  Such 
a  state,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  will  not  al- 
ways be  able  to  reform  its  currency.  If  foreign  bills 
of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uneertaiii 
value  of  any  sum,  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  so 
uncertain,  must  render  the  exchange  always  very 
much  against  such  a  state,  its  currency  being  in  all 
foreign  states  necessarily  valued  even  below  what  it 
is  worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which 
this  disadvantageous  exchange  must  have  subjected 
their  merchants,  such  small  states,  when  they  began, 
to  attend  to  the  interest  of  trade,  have  frequently 
enacted,  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain 
value  should  be  paid,  not  in  common  currency,  but. 
by  an  order  upon,  or  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a 
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certain  bank,  established  upon  the  credit,  and  tin- 
der the  protection  of  the  state ;  this  bank  being  al- 
ways obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  ex- 
actly according  to  the  standard  of  the  state.  The 
banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh, 
and  Nuremberg,  seem  to  have  been  all  originally 
established  with  this  view,  though  some  of  them 
may  have  afterwards  been  made  subservient  to  other 
purposes*  The  money  of  such  banks  being  better  than 
the  common  currency  of  the  country  necessarily  bore 
an  agio,  which  was  greater  or  smaller,  according  as 
the  currency  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  de- 
graded below  the  standard  of  the  state.  The  agio 
of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  ibr  example,  which  is 
said  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  cent,  is  the 
supposed  difference  between  the  good  standard  mo- 
ney of  the  state,  and  the  dipt,  worn,  and  diminish- 
ed currency,  poured  into  it  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing states. 

Before  1 6O9,  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn 
foreign  coin  which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amster- 
d*i  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the 
value  of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent,  below  that 
of  good  money  fresh  from  the  mint.  Such  money 
no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  was  melted  down  or  car- 
ried away^  as  it  always  is  in  such  circumstances.  The 
merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always 
find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  value  of  those  bills,  in 
spite  of  several  regulations  which  were  made  to  pre- 
vent it,  became  in  a  great  measure  uncertain. 
.  In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  a  bank 
w^  established  in  1609,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
city.  This  bank  received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the 
light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  it^s  real  intrin- 
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sic  value  in  the  good  standard  money  of  the  coun- 
try, deducting  only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for 
fraying  the  expense  of  coinage  and  the  other  ne- 
cessary expense  of  management.  For  the  value 
which  remained  after  this  small  deduction  was 
made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit 
was  called  bank-money,  which,  as  it  represented 
money  exactly  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
mint,  was  always  of  the  same  real  value,  and  intrin- 
sically worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or 
negociated  at  Amsterdam,  of  the  value  of  600  guil- 
ders and  upwards,  should  be  paid  in  bank-money, 
which  at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  va- 
lue of  those  bills.  Every  merchant,  in  consequence 
of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to  keep  an  account 
with  the  bank,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  which  necessarily  occasioned  a  certain  de- 
mand for  bank-money. 

Bank-money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinsic 
superiority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  value 
which  this  demand  necessarily  gives  it,  has  likewise 
some  other  advantages.  It  is  secure  from  fire,  rob- 
bery, and  other  accidents ;  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
is  bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple 
transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the  risk 
4>f  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another.  In  con- 
sequence of  those  different  advantages,  it  seems  from 
the  beginning  to  have  bore  an  agio ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  all  the  money  originally  deposited 
in  the  bank,  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody 
caring  to  draiand  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  could 
^ell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.  By  demanding 
payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of  a  bank  credit 
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would  lose  this  premium.  As  a  shillitig  fresh  from 
the  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than 
one  of  our  common  worn  shillings,  so  the  good  and 
true  money  which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers 
of  the  bank  into  those  of  a  private  person,  being  mix- 
ed and  confounded  with  the  common  currency  of  the 
country,  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  cur- 
rency, from  which  it  could  no  longer  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished. While  it  remained  in  the  coffers  of  the 
bank,  its  superiority  was  known  and  ascertained. 
When  it  had  come  into  those  of  a  private  person, 
its  superiority  could  could  not  well  be  ascertained 
without  more  trouble  than  perhaps  the  difference 
was  worth.  By  being  brought  from  the  coffers  of 
the  bank,  besides,  it  lost  all  the  other  advantages 
of  bank  money ;  its  security,  its  easy  and  safe  trans- 
ferability, its  use  in  paying  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 
Over  and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from 
those  coffers,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  pre- 
viously paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  deposits  of  coin,  or  those  deposits  which 
the  bank  was  bound  to  restore  in  coin,  constituted 
the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value 
of  what  was  represented  by  what  is  called  bank- 
money.  At  present  they  are  supposed  to  constitute 
but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  t^ie 
trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  these  many 
years  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its  books, 
upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  This  cre- 
dit is  generally  about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint 
price  of  such  bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  the  same 
time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  entitling  the 
person  who  makes  the  deposit^  or  the  bearer,  to  take 
out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  six  months, 
upon  transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank- 
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money  equal  to  that  for  which  credit  liad  been  given 
in  its  books  when  the  deposit  was  made,  and  upon 
paying  one-fourth  pet  cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the 
deposit  was  in  silver ;  and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it 
was  in  gold ;  but  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that 
in  default  of  such  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration 
of  this  term,  the  deposit  i^hould  belong  to  the  bank, 
at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for 
which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer  books. 
What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  deposit  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  warehouse  rent;  and  why 
this  warehouse  rent  should  be  so  much  dearer  for 
gold  than  for  silver,  several  different  reasons  have 
been  assigned.  The  fineness  of  gold,  it  has  been 
said,  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascertained  than  that  of 
silver.  Frauds  are  more  easily  practised,  and  occa- 
sion a  greater  loss  in  the  most  precious  metal.  Sil- 
ver, besides,  being  the  standard  metal,  the  state,  it 
has  been  said,  wishes  to  encourage  more  the  making 
of  deposits  of  silver  than  those  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  when 
the  price  is  somewhat  lower  than  ordinary;  and  they 
are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to  rise.  In  Hol- 
land, the  market  price  of  bullion  is  generally  above 
the  mint  price,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  so  in 
England  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin. 
The  difference  is  said  to  be  commonly  from  about  six 
to  sixteen  stivers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces 
of  silver,  of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy. 
The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  give» 
for  the  deposits  of  such  silver,  (when  made  in  fo- 
reign coin,  of  which  the  fineness  is  well  known 
and  ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty- 
two  guilders  the  mark:  the  mint   price  is  about 
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twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is  from 
twenty-three  guilders  six,  to  twenty-three  guilders 
sixteen  stivers,  or  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  above 
the  mint  price*.  The  proportions  between  the  bai& 
price,  the  mint  price,  and  the  market  price  of  gold 
bullion,  are  nearly  the  same.  A  person  can  gene- 
rally sell  his  receipt  for  the  difference  between  the 
mint  price  of  bullion  and  the  market  price.  A  re- 
ceipt for  bullion  is  almost  always  worth  something, 
and  it  very  seldom  happens,  therefore,  that  any  bo- 
dy suffers  his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion 
to  fall  to  the  b^nk  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  beeil 
received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end 

*  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Amster- 
dam at  present  (September  1775)  receives  bullion  and  coin  of 
different  kinds. 

SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars ")      ^   ., , 

T*       u  (      Guilders. 

trench  crowns >-o     a^  j 

T7     r  1      1  \  B— 22  per  mark. 

English  silver  coin  ...  .J  ^ 

Mexico  dollars,  new  coin  .  .  • .  21    10 

Dacatoons •   3 

Rix  dollars 2     8 

Bar  silver,  containing  ^\  fine  silver,  21  per  mark,  and  in  this 
proportion  down  to  J  fine,  on  which  5  guilders  are  given. 
Fine  bars,  28  per  mark. 

GOLD. 

Portugal  coin ^ 

Guineas >  B— ^310  per  mark 

Louis  d'ors  new J 

Ditto  old 300 

New  ducats 4  19     8  per  ducat. 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fineness  com- 
pared with  the  above  fereign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars  the  bank 
gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  howevei;,  something  more  is 
given  upon  coin  of  a  known  fineness,  than  upon  gold  and  silver 
bars,  of  which  the  fineness  cannot  be  ascertained  but  by  a  pro- 
cess of  melting  and  assaying. 
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of  the  six  months,  or  by  neglecting  to  pay  one 
fourth,  or  one  half  per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
new  receipt  for  another  six  months.  This,  how- 
ever, though  it  happens  seldom,  is  said  to  happen 
sometimes,  and  more  frequently  with  regard  to  gold 
than  with  regard  to  silver,  on  account  of  the  higher 
warehouse  rent  which  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the 
more  precious  metal. 

The  person  who,  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion, 
obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his 
bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due,  with  his  bank 
credit ;  and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt,  accord- 
ing as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to 
rise  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit  sel- 
dom keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
that  they  should.  The  person  who  has  a  receipt, 
and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  always 
plenty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the 
ordinary  price ;  and  the  person  who  has  bank  money, 
and  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always 
in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of 
receipts,  constitute  two  different  sorts  of  creditors 
against  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot 
draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted,  with- 
out reassigning  to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  re- 
ceived. If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he 
must  purchase  it  of  those  who  have  it.  The  owner 
of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion,  without 
producing  to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity 
which  he  wants.  If  he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  must 
buy  them  of  those  who  have  them.  The  holder  of 
a  j*eceipt,  when  he  purchases  bank  money,  purcha- 
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ses  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of 
which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank 
price.  The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which 
he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagi^ 
nury,  but  for  a  real  value.  The  owner  of  bank  mo- 
ney^ when  he  purchases  a  receipt,  purchases  the 
power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which 
the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to  three  per 
cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price  which  he 
pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewise  for  a  real  va- 
lue. The  price  of  the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the 
bank  money,  compound  or  make  up  between  them 
the  full  value  or  price  of  the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
the  bank  grants  receipts  likewise,  as  well  as  bank 
credits :  but  those  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  va- 
lue, and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Upon 
ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in  the  currency  pass 
for  three  guilders  three  stivers  each,  the  bank  gives 
a  credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  be- 
low their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt  likewise, 
entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  du- 
catoons deposited  at  any  time  within  six  months, 
upon  paying  one  fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.* 
This  receipt  will  Irequently  bring  no  price  in  the 
market.  Three  guilders  bank  money,  generally  sell 
in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three  stivers,  the 
full  value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  bank;  and  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  one 
fourth  per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which 
would  be  mere  loss  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If 
the  agio  of  the  bank,  however,  should  at  any  time 
fall  to  three  per  cent,  such  receipts  might  bring 
SiOme  price  in  the  market,  and  might  sell  for  one  an4 
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three  fourths  per  cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank 
being  now  generally  about  five  per  cent,  such  re- 
ceipts are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they 
express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which 
are  given  for  deposijts  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet 
more  frequently,  because  a  higher  warehouse  rent, 
or  one  half  per  cwit.  must  be  paid  for  the  keep- 
ing of  them  before  they  can  be  taken  out  again. 
The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains,  when  de- 
posits either  of  coin  or  bullion  are  allowed  to  fall  to 
it,  may  be  considered  as  the  warehouse  rent  for  the 
perpetual  keeping  of  such  deposits. 

The  sum  of  bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts 
are  expired,  must  be  very  considerable.  It  must 
comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of  the  bank, 
which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  there  from  the  time  it  was  first  deposited, 
nobody  caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take 
out  his  deposit,  as,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned^ 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  without 
Joss.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  sum, 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mass  of 
bank  money  is  supposed  to  be  very  small.  The 
bank  of  Amsterdam  has  for  these  many  years  past, 
been  the  great  warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion,  for 
which  the  receipts  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank  money,  or  of  the 
credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  created,  for  these  many  years  past,  by 
such  deposits  which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  con- 
tinually both  making  and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  vpon  the  bank,  but  by 
means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.   The  smaller  mass  of 
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bank  money,  for  which  the  recei^  is  are  expired,  is 
mixed  and  confounded  with  the  much  greater  mass 
for  which  they  are  still  in  force ;  so,  that,  though 
there  may  be  a  considerable  sum  of  bank  money, 
for  which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no  specific 
sum  or  portion  x>f  it  which  may  not  at  any  time  be 
demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to 
two  persons  for  the  same  thing ;  and  the  owner  of 
bank  money  who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  pay- 
ment of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and 
quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  one 
to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally  corre- 
sponds with  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  the  coin 
or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank. 

It  might  be  otherwise  during  a  public  calamity ; 
an  invasion,  for  example,  such  as  that  of  the  French 
in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank  money  being  then  all 
eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  have  it 
in  their  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts  might 
raise  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The  hold- 
ers of  them  might  form  extravagant  expectations, 
and,  instead  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  demand  half 
the  bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
upon  the  deposits  that  the  receipts  had  respectively 
been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  con-» 
stitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away  of  the  treasure. 
In  such  emergencies,  the  bank,  it  is  supposed,  would 
break  through  its  ordinary  rule  of  making  payment 
only  to  the  holders  of  receipts.  The  holders  of  re- 
ceipts, who  had  no  bank  money,  must  have  received 
within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  de- 
posit for  which  their  respective  receipts  had  been 
granted.     The  bapk,  therefore,  it  is  said,  would  in 
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this  case  make  no  scruple  of  paying,  either  with  mo- 
ney or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the  owners  of 
bank  money,  who  could  get  no  receipts,  were  cre- 
dited for  in  its  books ;  paying  at  the  same  time  two 
or  three  per  cent,  to  such  holders  of  receipts  as  had 
no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which 
in  this  state  of  things  could  justly  be  supposed  due 
to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  4;imes,  it  is  the  inte- 
rest of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  depress  the  agio,  in 
order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and  consequently 
the  bullion,  which  their  receipts  would  then  enable 
them  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  so  much  cheaper,  or 
to  sell  their  receipts  to  those  who  have  bank  monej, 
and  who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  so  much  dearer ; 
the  price  of  a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  of  bank  money, 
and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt 
had  been  granted.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  owners 
of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  agio, 
in  order  either  to  sell  their  bank  money  so  much 
dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much  cheaper.  To 
prevent  the  stock-jobbing  tricks  which  those  oppo- 
site  interests  might  sometimes  occasion,  the  bank 
has  of  late  years  come  to,  the  resolution,  to  sell  at 
all  times  bank  money  for  currency  at  five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  to  buy  it  in  agahi  at  four  per  cent.  agio. 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  agio  can  never 
either  rise  above  five,  or  sink  below  four  per  cent. ; 
and  the  proportion  between  the  market  price  of 
bank,  and  that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all  times 
very  near  the  proportion  between  their  intrinsic 
values.  Before  this  resolution  was  taken,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  bank  money  used  sometimes  to  rise  so 
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high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and  sometimes  to  sink 
so  low  as  par,  according  as  opposite  interests  happen 
to  influence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  no 
part  of  what  is  d_eposited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guil- 
der for  wliich  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in 
its  repositories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in  mo- 
ney or  bullion.  That  it  keq)s  in  its  repositories  all 
the  money  or  bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in 
force,  for  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called 
upon,  and  which  in  reality,  is  continually  going  from 
it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
But  whether  it  does  so  likewise  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  its  capital  for  which  the  receipts  are  long 
ago  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times 
it  cannot  be  called  upon,  and  which  in  reality,  is 
very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as 
the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  subsist,  may  per- 
haps appear  more  uncertain.  At  Amsterdam,  how- 
ever,  no  point  of  faith  is  better  established,  than 
that,  for  every  guilder  circulated  as  bank  money, 
there  is  a  correspondent  guilder  in  gold  or  silver  to 
be  found  in  the  treasures  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
guarantee  that  it  should  be  so.  The  bank  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who 
are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  set  of  burgo- 
masters visits  the  treasure,  compares  it 'with  the 
books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over, 
with  the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the  set  which  suc- 
ceeds; and  in  that  sober  and  religious  country,  oaths 
are  not  yet  disregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind 
seems  alone  a  sufBcient  security  against  anypractices 
which  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidst  all  the  revolutions 
which  faction  has  ever  occasioned  in  the  goverment 
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of  Amsterdam,  the  prevailing  party  has  at  no  time 
accused  their  predecessors  of  infidelity  in  the  admi« 
nistration  of  the  bank.  No  accusation  could  have 
affected  more  deeply  the  reputation  and  fortune  of 
the  disgraced  party ;  and  if  such  an  accusation  could 
haye  been  supported,  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
would  have  been  brought.  In  1672,  when  the  French 
king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  paid 
so  readily,  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  had  observed  its  engagements.  Some  of  the  pie- 
ces which  were  then  brought  from  its  repositories, 
appeared  to  have  been  scorched  with  the  fire  which  ' 
happened  in  the  town-house  soon  after  the  bank  was 
established.  Those  pieces,  therefore,  must  have  lain 
there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in  the 
bank,  is  a  question  which  has  long  employed  the 
speculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing  but  conjecture 
can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is  generally  reckon- 
ed, that  there  are  about  2000  people  who  keep  ac- 
counts with  the  bank ;  and  allowing  them  to  have, 
one  with  another,  the  value  of  L.1500  sterling  lying 
upon  their  respective  accounts  (a  very  largq  allow- 
ance,) the  whole  quantity  of  bank  money,  and  con- 
sequently of  treasure  in ,  the  bank,  will  amount  to 
about  L.S,000,o6o  sterling,  or,  at  11  guilders  the 
pound  sterling,  38,000,000  of  guilders;  a  great  sum, 
and  su£&cient  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  circula- 
tion, but  vastly  below  the  extravagant  ideas  which 
some  people  have  formed  of  this  treasure. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  considerable  re- 
venue from  the  bank.  Besides  what  may  be  called 
the  warehouse  rent  above-mentioned,  each  person, 
upon  first  opening  an  account  with  the  bank,  pays 
a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  ahd  for  every  new  account. 
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three  guilders  three  stivers ;  for  every  transfer,  two 
stivers ;  and  if  the  transfer  is  for  less  than  three 
hundred  guilders,  six  stivers,  in  order  to  discourage 
the  multiplicity  of  small  transactions.  The  person 
who  neglects  to  balance  his  account  twice  in  the 
year,  forfeits  twenty-five  guilders.  The  person  who 
orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his  account, 
is  obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  sum  over- 
drawn, and  his  order  is  set  aside  into  the  bargain. 
The  bank  is  supposed,  too,  to  make  a  considerable 
profit  by  the  sale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion 
which  sometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  re- 
ceipts, and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  sold 
with  advantage.  It  makes  a  profit  likewise,  by  sell- 
ing bank-money  at  five  per  cent.  agio,^and  buying  it 
in  at  four.  These  different  emoluments  amount  to 
a  good  deal  more  than  what  is  necessary  for  paying 
the  salaries  of  officers,  and  defraying**the  expense  of 
management.  What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  bul- 
lion upon  receipts,  is  alone  supposed  to  amount  to  a 
neat  annual  revenue  of  between  150,00  and  200,000 
guilders.  Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue, 
was  the  original  object  of  this  institution.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  disadvantageous  exchange.  The  revenue 
which  has  arisen  from  it  was  unforeseen,  and  may  be 
considered  as  accidental.  But  it  is  now  time  to  re- 
turn from  this  long  digresssion,  into  which  I  have 
been  insensibly  led  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  the  exchange  between  the  countries 
which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank-money,  and  those 
which  pay  in  copimon  currency,  should  generally 
appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  against 
the  latter.  The  former  pay  in  a  species  of  money, 
VOL.  II.  T  ' 
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of  which  the  intrinsic  value  is  alwajrs  the  same,  and 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  standard  rf  their  respectire 
mints ;  the  latter  is  a  species  of  monej,  of  which  the 
intrinsic  value  is  continually  varying,  and  is  almoat 
always  more  or  ksa  below  that  standard. 


PART    IT. 

Of  tM  Unreasonableness  of  those  extraorHnajy  ReitraintSf 
upon  other  Principles, 

In  the  foregdag  part  of  this  chapter,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system,  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  lay  ex- 
traordinary restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
from  those  countries  with  which  thebalahce  of  trade 
is  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon  which, 
not  only  these  restraints,  but  almost  all  the  other 
regulations  of  commerce  are  founded.  When  twa 
places  trade  with  one  another,  this  doctrine  sup- 
poses that,  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them 
either  loses  or  gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree 
to  one  side,  that  one  of  them  loses,  and  the  other 
gains,  in  proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact 
equilibrium.  Both  suppositions  are  false.  A  trade, 
which  is  forced  by  means  of  bounties  and  monopo* 
lies,  may  be,  and  commonly  is,  disadvantageous  ta 
the  counrry  in  whose  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  esta- 
blished, as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter.  But 
that  trade  which,  without  force  or  constraint,  is  na- 
turally and  regularly  carried  on  between  any  two 
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places,  if  alwajf  advantogeoui,  though  not  always 
(equally  so  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  understand,  not  the  in-^ 
oreai^  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  that  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the  increase  of  the 
annuid  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  bulance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between 
tl^  two  places  consist  altogether  in  the  exchange 
of  their  native  commodities,  they  will,  upon  most 
occasions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will  gain 
equally,  or  very  near  equally ;  each  will  in  this  case 
a^rd  a  market  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  other;  cAch  will  replace  a  capital  which* had 
been  employed  in  rmsing  and  {ureparing  for  the 
market  this  pert  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
other,  and  which  had  been  distributed  among,  and 
given  revalue  and  maintenMice  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each,  thm'^re,  will  directly  derive  their  revenue 
and  maintenance  firom  the  other.  As  the  commo- 
dities exdMtnged,  too,  are  supp<Med  to  be  of  equi^ 
mdue,  so  the  two  capitals  raiployed  in  the  trade 
Will,  upon  most  OQcasioas,  be  equals  or  very  nearly 
equal ;  and  botii  bang  employ^  in  raising  the  nn- 
tive  commodities  of  the  two  countries,  the  revenue 
j9lid  maintenance  which  their  distribution  will  afford 
to  the  inhiibitaats  of  each  will  be  equal,  or  very 
neffidy  equaL  This  revenue  and  midntenance,  thus 
mutually  afforded*  will  be  greater  or  smalls,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  ckalings.  If  these 
ibould  annually  amount  to  L.100,000,  for  example, 
er  to  L.  1,000,000  on  each  side,  each  of  them  will  af« 
ford  im  annual  revenue,  in  the  one  case  of  L.100,000^ 
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in  the  other  of  L.  1,000,000,  to  the  inhabitants  <^ 
the  other. 

If  their  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  one 
of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but  native 
commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that  other  con- 
sisted altogether  in  foreign  goods ;  the  balance,  in 
this  case,  would  still  be  supposed,  even  commodities 
being  paid  for  with  commodities.  They  would,  in 
this  case  too,  both  gain,  but  they  would  not  gain 
equally ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  which 
exported  nothing  but  native  commodities,  would  de- 
rive the  greatest  revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England, 
for  example,  should  import  from  France  nothing  but 
the  native  commodities  of  that  country,  and  not  ha- 
ving such  commodities  of  its  own  as  were  in  demand 
there,  should  annually  repay  them  by  sending  thither 
a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  tobacco,  we  shall 
suppose,  and  East  India  goods ;  this  trade,  though 
it  would  give  some  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries,  would  give  more  to  those  of  France 
than  to  those  of  England.  The  whole  French  ca- 
pital annually  employed  in  it  would  annually  be 
'distributed  among  the  people  of  France ;  but  that 
part  of  the  English  capital  only,  which  was  em- 
.ployed  in  producing  the  English  commodities  with 
which  those  foreign  goods  were  purchased,  would 
be  annually  distributed  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  greater  part  of  it  would  replace  the  ca- 
pitals which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indo»- 
.tan,  and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant 
countries.  If  the  capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly 
jequal,  therefore,  this  employment  of  the  French 
capital  would  augment  much  more  the  revenue  of 
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the  people  of  France^  than  that  of  the  English  ca- 
pital would  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  England. 
France  would,  in  this  case,  carry  on  a  direct  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  with  Ehgland ;  whereas  Eng- 
land would  carry  on  a  round-about  trade  of  the  same 
kind  with  France.  The  different  effects  of  a  capital 
employed  in  the  direct,  and  of  one  employed  in  the 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  have  al- 
ready been  fully  explained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two  c6un- 
tries,  a  trade  which  consists  altogether  in  the  ex- 
change, either  of  native  commodities  on  both  sidesf, 
or  of  native  commodities  on  one  side,  and  of  foreign 
goods  on  the  other*  Almost  all  countries  exchange 
with  one  another,  partly  native  and  partly  foreign 
goods.  That  country,  however,  in  whose  cargoes 
there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  the. 
least  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  principal 
gainer. 

If  it  was  not  with  tobacco  and  East  India  goods, 
but  with  gold  and  silver,  that  England  paid  for  the 
commodities  annually  imported  from  France,  the  ba- 
lance, in  this  case,  would  be  supposed  uneven,  com- 
modities not  being  paid  for  with  commodities,  but 
with  gold  and.  silver.  The  trade,  however,  would  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  some  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but  more  to  those 
of  France  than  to  those  of  England.  It  would  give 
some  revenue  to  those  of  England.  The  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  Eng- 
lish goods  that  purchased  this  gold  and  silver,  the 
capital  which  had  been  distributed  among,  and 
given  revenue  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  England, 
would  thereby  be  replaced,  and  enabled  to  continue 
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that  employment.  The  whole  CApltnl  of  Iiii|:laftd 
would  no  more  be  diminiihed  by  thb  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  than  by  tJie  exportation  of  an  eq^ial 
value  of  any  other  goodt.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
in  most  case^  be  augmented.  No  goods  are  sent 
abroad  but  those  for  which  the  demand  !§  supposed 
to  be  greater  abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  which 
the  returns  consequently,  it  is  expected,  will  be  of 
more  value  at  home  than  the  commodities  exported. 
If  the  tobacco  Which  in  England  is  worth  only 
L.100,000  When  sent  to  France,  will  purchase  Wine 
which  is  in  England  worth  L.  110,000,  the  exchange 
will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by  L.10,000» 
If  L.  100,000  of  English  gold,  in  the  same  manner, 
purchase  French  wine,  which  in  England  is  worth 
L.110yOOO,  this  exchange  will  equally  augment  the 
4iapital  of  England  by  L.lo,ooo.  M  a  merchant 
who  has  L.  110,000  Worth  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  L.  100,000  worth 
of  tobacco  In  his  warehouse^  so  is  he  likewise  a  richer 
man  than  he  who  has  only  L.  100,000  worth  of  gokl 
in  his  coflffers.  He  can  put  into  motion  a  g^atet* 
quantity  of  industry,  and  give  revenue^  midnte«* 
ndnce^  and  employment^  to  a  greater  number  of 
people^  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  ca* 
pital  of  the  country  is  equal  to  the  capital  of  all  its 
different  inhabitants ;  and  the  quantity  Of  industry 
Which  Can  be  annuidly  maintained  in  %  id  ^nal  to 
What  all  those  different  capitals  can  maintain.  Bdth 
the  capital  of  the  country,  therefore^  and  the  quan« 
tity  of  industry  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in 
It,  must  generally  be  augmented  by  this  exchange. 
It  would  indeed  be  more  advantageous  for  England^ 
that  it  could  purchase  the  wines  of  France  with  its 
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o#ii  hardware  and  iM^oad  cloth,  than  With  either  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  silver  of  Brtudl 
and  Peru.  A  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is 
riwajs  more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 
But  a  round-about  fbreign  trade  of  consumption, 
Which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  silver,  does  nOt 
seafn  to  be  leM  advantageoui  than  any  other  equally 
round-about  one*  Neither  is  a  country  which  has  no 
mines  more  likely  to  be  exhausted  of  gold  and  sil- 
v^  by  this  annual  exportation  of  those  metals,  than 
one  which  does  not  grow  tobacco,  by  the  like  annual 
exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  country  which  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in 
want  of  it,  so  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of 
gold  and  silver  whidi  has  wherewithal  to  purchase 
those  metals. 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  iaid,  which  a  workman 
durries  on  with  the  alehouse ;  and  the  trade  which 
a  manufacturing  nation  would  naturally  carry  on 
with  a  wine  country^  may  be  considered  as  a  trade 
of  the  same  nature.    I  answer,  that  the  trade  with 
the  alehouse  is  ncft  necessarily  a  losing  trade.     In 
itM  own  nature  it  is  just  as  advantageous  as  any 
other^  though)  perhaps^  somewhat  more  liable  to  be 
abuied.    The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and  even 
fckM  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as  neced- 
81^  divisions  of  labour  as  any  other.    It  will  gene- 
Hdly  be  fliore  advantageous  fbr  a  workman  to  buy 
4^  the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occasion  fbr,  than 
to  l^w  it  himself  t  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it 
will  generally  be  more  advmttageoud  for  him  to  buy 
it  by  little  Md  little  of  the  retailer^  than  a  large 
quaat^y  of  the  brewer.    He  may  no  doubt  buy  too 
nuk^h  of  ei^r^  as  he  may  of  any  other  dealers  in 
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his  neighbourhood ;  of  the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  gkit- 
ton ;   or  of  the  draper,  if  he  affects  to  be  a  beau 
among  his  companions.     It  is  advantageous  to  the 
great  body  of  workmen,  notwithstanding,  that  ail 
these  trades  shouM  be  free,  though  this  freedom  may 
be  abused  in  all  of  them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  so, 
perhaps,  in  some  than  in  others.  Though  individuals, 
besides,  may  sometimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an  ex- 
cessive consumption  of  fermented  liquors,  there  seems 
to  be  no  risk  that  a  nation  should  do  so.  Though  in 
every  country  there  are  many  people  who  spend  upon 
such  liquors  more  than  they  can  afford,  there  are  al- 
ways many  more  who  spend  less.    It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  too,  (hat  if  we  consult  experience,  the 
cheapness   of  wine  seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of 
drunkenness,   but  of    sobriety.      The   inhabitants 
of  the  wine  countries  are  in  general  the  soberest 
people  of  Europe ;  witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Ita- 
lians, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces,  of 
France.   People  are  seldom  guilty  of  excess  in  what 
is  their  daily  fare.    Nobody  affects  the  character  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowship,  by  being  profuse  of 
a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  small  beer.     On  the 
contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  either  from  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and  where 
wine  consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity,  drunkenness 
is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  northern  nations, 
and  all  those  who  live  between  the  tropics,  the  ne- 
groes, for  example,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.     When 
a  French  regiment  comes  from  some  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  France,  where  wine  is  somewhat  dear, 
to  be  quartered  in  the  southern,  where  it  is  very 
<;heap,  the  soldiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  ob- 
served, are  at  first  debauched  by  the  cheapness  and 
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novehy  of  good  wine ;  but  after  a  few  months  resi- 
ctence,  the  greyer  part  of  them  become  as  sober  as 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties  upon 
foreign  wines,  and  the  excises  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the 
same  manner,  occasion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  ge- 
neral and  temporary  drunkenness  among  the  mid- 
dling and  inferior  ranks  of  people,  which  would 
probably  be  soon  followed  by  a  permanent  and  al- 
most  universal  sobriety.  At  present,  drunkenness 
k  by  no  means  the  vice  of  people  of  fashion,  or  of 
those  who  can  easily  afford  the  most  expensive  li- 
quors. A  gentleman  drunk  with  ale  has  scarce  ever 
been  se^i  among  us.  The  restraints  upon  the  wine 
trade  in  Great  Britain,  besides,  do  not  so  much  seem 
calculated  to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  J  may 
say  so,  to  the  alehouse,  as  from  going  where  they 
can  buy  the  best  and  cheapest  liquor.  They  favour 
the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and  discourage  that  of 
France.  The  Portuguese,  it  is  said,  indeed,  are  bet- 
ter customers  for  our  manufactures  than  the  French, 
and  should  therefore  be  encouraged  in  preference  to 
them.  As  they  give  us  their  custom,  it  is  pretended 
we  should  give  them  ours.  The  sneaking  arts  of 
underling  tradesmen,  are  thus  erected  into  politi* 
cal  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  empire ;  for  it 
is  the  most  underling  tradesmen  only,  who  make 
it  a  rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  customers.  A 
great  trader  purchases  his  goods  always  where  they 
are  cheapest  and  best,  without  regard  to  any  little 
interest  of  this  kind. 

By  such  maxims  as  these,  however,  nations  have 
been  taught  that  their  interest  consisted  in  beggaring 
aU  their  neighbours.  Each  nation  has  been  made  to 
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\a€k  with  an  invidious  eye  iqion  the  prosperity  df 
all  the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  consider 
their  gain  as  its  own  loss*  Commarce^  which  ought 
naturally  to  be,  among  nations  as  among  individuals^ 
a  bond  of  union  and  friendship^  has  become  the  most 
fertile  source  of  discord  and  aaimority«  The  ci^^ 
Qiout  raobition  of  kings  and  ministers  has  not,  dn* 
ing  the  present  and  the  preceding  century,  been  more 
fatal  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  than  the  inq)ertinenti 
jealousy  of  merchants  and  manufacturers*  The  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  the  rulers  of  mankind  is  an 
ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am  afraid,  the  nature  of 
hunmn  affairs  can  scarce  admit  of  a  remedy :  but  the 
mean  n^acity,  the  monopolizing  spirit,  of  mendianta 
and  manufacturers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be^ 
the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot,  ptrhiq^ 
be  corrected,  may  very  easily  be  prevented  firom  dis* 
turbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but  themselveft* 
That  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  origin 
nally  both  invented  and  propagated  thb  doctrine^ 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  they  who  first  taught  it# 
were  by  no  means  such  fools  as  they  who  believed 
it*  In  every  country,  it  always  is,  and  must  be^  the 
interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  buy  what* 
ever  they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest.  The 
proposition  is  so  very  manifest,  that  it  seems  ridiai<* 
lous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could  it  ever 
have  been  called  in  question,  had  not  the  interested 
sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  confound* 
ed  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Their  interest 
is,  in  this  respect,  directly  opposite  to  that  o£  Uie 
^eet  body  of  the  people  As  it  is  the  interest  of 
i^  iVeemen  of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  from  employing  any  workmen  but 
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€bemmhei  $  do  it  is  the  interest  of  the  merchants  and 
fifutnufiictuferg  of  etrery  country,  to  seaire  to  them- 
selvei  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  Hence, 
in  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  most  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  extraordinary  duties  upon  almost  all  goodi^ 
imported  by  alien  merchants.  Hence  the  high  du- 
ties dM  prohibitions  upon  all  those  foreign  manufac- 
tures which  can  come  into  competition  with  our 
o#n.  Hence,  too,  the  extraordinary  restraints  upon 
the  importation  of  almost  all  s<irts  of  goods  from 
those  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is 
supposed  to  be  disadvantageous ;  that  is,  from  those 
against  whom  national  animosity  happens  to  be  most 
violently  inflamed* 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  however, 
though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly 
advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  state  of  hostility,  it  may 
ennble  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies 
superior  to  our  own ;  but  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
commerce,  it  must  likewise  enable  them  to  ex- 
change with  us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a 
better  market,  either  for  the  immediate  produce  of 
our  own  industry,  or  for  whatever  is  purchased  with 
that  produce.  As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  bet- 
ter customer  to  the  industrious  people  in  his  neigh- 
bourhodd,  than  a  poor,  so  is  likewise  a  rich  nation. 
A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  is  himself  a  manufacturer, 
is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  those  who  deal 
in  the  same  way.  All  the  rest  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, however,  by  far  the  ^eatest  number,  profit 
by  the  good  market  which  his  expense  affords  them. 
They  even  profit  by  his  underselling  the  poorer 
workmen  who  deal  in  the  same  way  with  him.  The 
manufacturers  of  a  rich  nation,  in  the  same  manner. 
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may  no  doubt  be  very  dangerous  rivals  to  those  of 
their  neighbours.  This  very  competition,  however, 
is  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  profit  greatly,  besides,  by  the  good  market 
which  the  great  expense  of  such  a  nation  affords  them 
in  every  other  way.  Private  people,  who  want  to 
make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the  re- 
mote and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but  resort 
either  to  the  capital,  or  to  some  of  the  great  com- 
mercial towns.  They  know,  that  where  little  wealth 
cu-culates,  there  is  little  to  be  got ;  but  that  where 
a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  some  share  of  it  may  fall 
to  them.  The  same  maxim  which  would  in  this 
manner  direct  the  common  sense  of  one,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  individuals,  should  regulate  the  judgment 
of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  millions,  and  should  make 
a  whole  nation  regard  the  riches  of  its  neighbours, 
as  a  probable  cause  and  occasion  for  itself  to  acquire 
riches.  A  nation  that  would  enrich  itself  by  foreign 
trade,  is  certainly  most  likely  to  do  so,  when  its 
neighbours  are  all  rich,  industrious,  and  commercial 
nations.  A  great  nation,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  wandering  savages  and  poor  barbarians,  might, 
no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce,  but 
not  by  foreign  trade.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
manner,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  modern 
Chinese  acquired  their  great  wealth.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  is  said,  neglected  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  modern  Chinese,  it  is  kn6wn,  hold  it  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  scarce  deign  to  afford 
it  the  decent  protection  of  the  laws.  The  modern 
maxims  of  foreign  commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  im- 
poverishment of  all  our  neighbours,  so  f^r  as  they 
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are  capable  of  producing  their  intended  effect,  tend 
to  render  that  very  commerce  insignificant  and  con- 
temptible. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  maxims,  that  the  com- 
merce between  France  and  England  has,  in  both 

^countries,  been  subjected  to  so  many  discourage- 
ments and  restraints.  If  those  two  countries,  how- 
ever, were  to  consider  their  real  interest,  without 
either  mercantile  jealousy  or  national  animosity,  the 
conmierce  of  France  might  be  more  advantageous  to 

•Great  Britain  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  that  of  Great  Britain  to  France. 
France  is  the  nearest  neighbour  to  Great  Britain. 
In  the  trade  between  the  southern  coast  of  England 
and  the  northern  and  north-western  coast  of  France, 
the  returns  might  be  expected,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  inland  trade,  fdur,  five,  or  six  times  in  the 
year.  The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  trade 
could  in  each  of  the  two  countries  keep  in  motion, 
four,  five,  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  industry,  and 
afford  employment  and  subsistence  to  four,  five,  or 
six  times  the  number  of  people,  which  an  equal  capi- 
tal could  do  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other  branches 
of  foreign  trade.  Between  the  parts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  most  remote  from  one  another,  the 
returns  might  be  expected,  at  least,  once  in  the 
year ;  and  even  this  trade  would  so  far  be  at  least 
equally  advantageous,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
branches  of  our  foreign  European  trade.  It  would  be, 
at  least,  three  times  more  advantageous  than  the 
boasted  trade  with  our  North  American  colonies,  in 
which  the  returns  were  seldom  made  in  less  than  three 
years,  frequently  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  years. 
France,  besides,  is  supposed  to  contain  24,CX)0,000 
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of  inkabitanti.  Our  North  American  colonics  w^e 
never  suppoied  to  contain  nMire  than  SfiOOfiOO; 
and  France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Ncnrth 
America ;  tibough,  on  account  of  the  more  unequal 
Astribution  of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty 
and  beggary  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  otherr 
France,  therefore,  could  affofd  a  mai^et  at  least 
tAgjht  times  more  extensive,  and,  on  account  of  the 
superior  frequency  of  the  returns,  fouiwand-twenty 
times  move  advantageous  than  that  which  our 
North  American  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  trade 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  just  as  advantageous  to 
Franee,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  proximity  of  the  respective  countries, 
would  have  the  same  superiority  over  that  which 
France  carries  on  with  h^r  own  colonies.  Sudi  is 
the  very  great  difference  between  that  trade  which 
the  wisdom  of  both  nations  has  thought  propw  to 
discourage,  and  that  which  it  has  favoured  the 
most* 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  whidi  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  so  advatitageous  to  both,  have  oc- 
casioned the  principal  obstructions  to  that  com- 
merce. Being  neighbours,  they  are  necessarily  ene- 
mies, and  the  wealth  and  power  of  em^h  becraits, 
upon  that  account,  more  fbrmidable  to  the  other; 
and  what  would  increase  the  adv^tage  of  pati^i- 
al  fHendship,  serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of 
national  animosity.  They  are  both  rich  and  indus* 
trious  nations ;  and  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers of  each  dread  the  competition  of  the  skill  «id 
activity  of  those  of  the  other.  Meroanttte  jeriousy 
is  excited,  and  both  inflames,  and  is  itself  inftuned. 
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hj  the  riolence  of  national  animosity :  and  thei  tra- 
ders of  both  eountries  hare  announced,  with  all  the 
passionate  coilfidence  of  interested  fUsehood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence  of  that  unfii- 
Tourable  balance  of  trade,  whidi,  they  pretend, 
*wottld  be  the  infallible  dIRect  of  an  unrestrained 
commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  oommercial  country  in  Europe,  (^ 
whidi  the  a{^roaciiing  ruin  has  not  firequently  been 
foretold  by  the  pretended  doctors  of  this  system, 
ttom  an  unftivourable  balance  of  trade.  After  aH 
the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have  excited  about 
this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almost  all  trad- 
ing nations  to  turn  that  balance  in  thdr  own  fk- 
vour,  and  against  thehr  neigfoours,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  nation  in  fSurope  has  been,  in  any  re^ 
i^ect,  impoveiiriied  by  this  cause.  Every  town  and 
country,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
opened  their  ports  to  all  nations,  instead  c^  being 
ruined  by  this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the 
commeroial  system  would  lead  us  to  expect,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe^ 
indeed,  a  few  towns  which,  in  some  respects,  deserve 
the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  country  which 
dots  so.  Holland,  perhaps,  approadies  the  nearest 
to  this  character  of  any,  though  still  very  remote 
from  it ;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only 
derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  pwt  of  its  ne» 
eessary  subsistence  from  foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  wHck  has  al- 
ready been  explained,  very  different  from  the  balance 
Qf  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  happens  to  be 
either  favourable  or  unfavourdl>le,  necessarily  occ»- 
skNas  the  prospeiit^y  or  decay  of  every  nation.    Thfe 
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of  inhabitanti.  Our  North  American  cdoaiipii  w^e 
never  suppoied  to  contain  more  than  SfiOOfiOO; 
and  France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  NorUi 
America ;  tibough,  on  account  of  the  more  unequal 
distribution  of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty 
and  beggwy  in  tlie  one  country  than  in  the  otherr 
France,  therefore,  could  affofd  a  market  at  least 
ei^  times  more  extensive,  and,  on  account  of  the 
superior  frequency  of  the  return^,  fouiu^id-twenty 
times  more  advantageous  than  that  which  our 
North  American  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  trade 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  just  as  advantageous  to 
Franee,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  proximity  of  the  respective  countries, 
would  have  the  same  superiority  over  that  which 
France  carries  on  with  h^r  own  colonies.  Sudi  is 
the  very  great  difference  between  that  trade  which 
the  wisdom  of  both  nations  has  thought  propw  to 
discourage,  and  that  which  it  has  favoured  the 
most. 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  whidi  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  so  advantageous  to  both,  have  oc- 
casioned the  principal  obstructions  to  that  com- 
merce. Being  neighbours,  they  are  neeessarify^  ene- 
mies, and  the  wealth  and  pQwer  of  em^h  beemnts, 
npon  that  account,  more  fbrmidable  to  the  other ; 
and  what  would  increase  the  adv^tage  of  iiati^ei- 
al  iHendship,  serves  only  to  inflame  tlie  violence  of 
national  animosity.  They  are  both  rich  and  indus- 
trious nations ;  and  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers of  eaeh  dread  the  competition  of  the  skill  «id 
activity  of  those  of  the  other.  Meroanttte  jeriousy 
is  excited,  and  both  infiames,  and  is  itself  ii^amed. 
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hj  the  riolence  of  national  animosity :  and  the  tra- 
ders of  both  eountries  hare  announced,  with  all  the 
passionate  coilfidence  of  interested  fUsehood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence  of  that  unfli- 
Tourable  balance  of  trade,  whidi,  they  pretend, 
•would  be  the  infallible  dffiect  of  an  unrestrained 
commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  oommereial  country  in  Europe,  6f 
whidi  the  approadiing  ruin  has  not  firequently  been 
foretold  by  the  jHretended  doctors  of  this  system, 
from  an  unftivourable  balance  of  trade.  After  all 
the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have  excited  about 
this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of  almost  all  trad- 
ing nations  to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  fk- 
vour,  and  against  their  neigbours,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  nation  in  fSurope  has  been,  in  any  re^ 
apect,  impoveiiriied  by  this  cause.  Every  town  and 
country,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
opened  their  ports  to  all  nations,  instead  c^  being 
ruined  by  this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the 
commeroml  system  would  lead  us  to  expec.t,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe^ 
indeed,  a  few  towns  which,  in  some  respects,  deserve 
the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  country  which 
does  so.  Holland,  perhaps,  approadies  the  nearest 
to  this  character  of  any,  though  still  very  remote 
from  it ;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only 
derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its  ne» 
eessary  subsistence  from  foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  wHeh  has  al- 
ready been  explained,  very  different  from  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  happens  to  be 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  necessarily  occa- 
sioM  the  prpspeiit^y  or  decay  of  every  nation.    Thfe 
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is  the  balance  of  the  annual  produce  and  consump- 
tion. If  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce, it  has  already  been  observed,  exceeds  that  of 
the  annual  consumption,  the  capital  of  the  society 
must  annually  increase  in  proportion  to  this  excess. 
The  society  in  this  case  lives  within  its  revenue  <^ 
and  what  is  annually  saved  out  of  its  revenue,  is 
naturally  added  to  its  capital,  and  employed  so  as 
to  increase  still  further  the  annual  produce.  If  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce,  on  the 
contrary,  fall  short  of  the  annual  consumption,  the 
capital  of  the  society  must  annually  decay  in  pro- 
portion to  this  deficiency.  The  expense  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  this  case,  exceeds  its  revenue,  and  neces- 
sarily encroaches  upon  its  capital.  Its  capital,  there- 
fore, must  necessarily  decay,  and,  together  with  it, 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its 
industry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation  which  had 
no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely  separated 
from  all  the  world.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population, 
and  improvement,  may  be  either  gradually  increas- 
ing or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may  be 
constantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  call- 
ed the  balance  of  trade  be  generally  against  it.  A 
nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports, 
for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together;  the  gold  and 
silver  which  comes  into  it  during  all  this  time,  may 
be  all  immediately  sent  out  of  it;  its  circulating  coin 
may  gradually  decay,  different  sorts  of  paper  money 
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being  substituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts, 
too,  which  it  contracts  in  the  principal  nations  with 
whom  it  deals,  :may  be  gradually  increasing ;  and 
yet  its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may,  durifig 
the  same  period,  have  been  increasing  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  The  state  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  and  of  the  trade  which  they  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  disturbances*,  may  serve  as  a  proof  that 
this  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  supposition. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Drawbacks. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  not  contented 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but  desire 
likewise  the  most  extensive  foreign  sale  for  their 
goods.  Their  country  has  no  jurisdiction  in  foreign 
nations,  and  therefore  can  seldom  procure  them  any 
monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  content  themselves  with  petitioning  for  cer- 
tain encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  these  encouragements,  what  are  called  draw- 
backs seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  To  allow 
the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exportation,  either 
the  whole,  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland 
duty  is  imposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never 
occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  what  would  have  been  exported  had  no 
duty  been  imposed.     Such  encouragements  do  not 

*  This  paragraph  was  written  in  the  year  1775. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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tend  to  tufn  towards  any  particular  emplqyment  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what 
would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but 
only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part 
of  that  share  to  other  employments.  They  tend  not 
to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes 
itself  among  all  the  various  employments  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  to  hinder  it  from  being  overturned  by  the 
duty.  They  tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve, 
what  it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve, 
the  natural  division  and  distribution  of  labour  in  the 
society^ 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  drawbacks  up* 
on  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  imported, 
which,  in  Great  Britain,  generally  amount  to  by 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation. 
By  the  second  of  the  rules,  annexed  to  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  imposed  what  is  now  called  the 
old  subsidy,  every  merchant,  whether  English  or 
alien,  was  allowed  to  draw  back  half  that  duty  upon 
exportatioii ;  the  English  merchant,  provided  the  ex- 
portation took  place  within  twelve  months;  the  alien, 
provided  it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines, 
currantSj  and  wrought  silks,  were  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other  and 
more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties  imposed 
by  this  act  of  parliament  were,  at  that  time,  the 
only  dutiegr  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
The  term  within  which  this,  and  all  other  drawbacks, 
could  be  claimed,  was  afterwards  (by  7  G^eo.  I.  chap. 
21.  sect.  10.)  extended  to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  imposed  since  the  old 
subsidy  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  exportation.   This  general  rule,  however. 
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is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  drawbacks  has  become  a  much  less  sim- 
ple matter  than  it  was  at  their  first  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign  goods,  of 
which  it  was  expected  that  the  importation  would 
greatly  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the' home  con- 
sumption, the  whole  duties  are  drawn  back,  without 
retaining  even  half  the  old  subsidy.  Before  the  revolt 
of  our  North  American  colonies,  we  had  the  mono- 
poly of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We 
imported  about  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads,  and 
the  home  consumption  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  To  facilitate  the  great  exporta- 
tion which  was  necessary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of  ^he 
rest,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  provided 
the  exportation  took  place  within  three  years. 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  sugars  of  our  West  In- 
dian islands.  If  sugars  are  exported  within  a  year, 
therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation  are  drawn 
back ;  ajid  if  exported  within  three  y^ars,  all  the 
duties,  except  half  the  old  subsidy,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  goods.  Though  the  importation  of 
sugar  exceeds  a  good  deal  what  is  necessary  for  the 
home  consumption,  the  excess  is  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  of  what  it  used  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  own  manufacturers,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported for  home  consumption.  They  may,  however, 
upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  imported  and  ware- 
housed for  exportation.  But  upon  such  exportation 
no  part  of  these  duties  is  drawn  back.  Our  manu- 
facturers are  unwilling,  it  seems,  that  even  this  re- 

u2 
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stricted  importation  should  be  encouraged,  and  are 
afraid  lest  some  part  of  these  goods  should  be  stolen 
out  of  the  warehouse,  and  thus  come  into  competi- 
tion with  their  own.  It  is  under  these  regulations 
only,  that  we  can  import  wrought  silks,  French  cam- 
brics and  lawns,  calicoes,  painted,  printed,  stained, 
or  dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  French 
goods,  and  choose  rather  to  forego  a  profit  to  our- 
selves than  to  suffer  those  whom  we  consider  as  our 
enemies  to  make  any  profit  by  our  means.  Not  on- 
ly half  the  old  subsidy,  but  the  second  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  .retained  upon  the  exportation  of  all 
French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old  sub- 
sidy, the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of 
all  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than  half 
the  duties  which  were  at  that  time  paid  upon  their 
importation ;  and  it  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
the  object  of  the  legislature  to  give  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  encouragement  to  the  carrying  trade 
in  wine.  Several  of  the  other  duties,  too,  which 
were  imposed  either  at  the  same  time  or  subsequent 
to  the  old  subsidy,  what  is  called  the  additional  duty, 
the  new  subsidy,  the  on^-third  and  two-thirds  subsi- 
dies, the  impost  1692,  the  tonnage  on  wine,  were  al- 
lowed to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
All  those  duties,  however,  except  the  additional  duty 
and  impost  1692,  being  paid  down  in  ready  money 
upon  importation,  the  interest  of  so  large  a  sum  oc- 
casioned an  expense,  which  made  it  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article. 
Only  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the  impost 
on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five  pounds  the 
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ton  upon  French  wines,  or  of  the  duties  imposed  in 
1745,  in  1763,  and  in  1778,  were  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Xhe  two  imposts  of 
five  per  cent,  imposed  in  1779  and  1781,  upon  all 
the  former  duties  of  ciistoms,  being  allowed  to  be 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other 
goods,  were  likewise  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  up- 
on that  of  wine.  The  last  duty  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly imposed  upon  wine,;that  of  1780,  is  allow- 
ed to  be  wholly  drawn  back ;  an  indulgence  which, 
when  so  many>  heavy  duties  are  retained,  most  pro- 
bably could  never  occasion  the  exportation  of  a 
single  ton  of  wine.  These  rules  took  place  with  re- 
gard to  all  places  of  lawful  exportation,  except  the 
British  colonies  in  America. 

The  15th  Charles  II.  chap.  7.  called  an  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given  Great  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all  the 
commodities  of  the  growth  or*  manufacture.of  Eu-' 
rope,  and  consequently  with  wines.  In  a  country 
of  so  extensive  a  coast  as  our  North  American  and 
West  Indian  colonies,  where  our  authority  was  al- 
ways so  very  slender,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  carry  out  in  their  own  ships  their 
non-enumerated  commodities,  at  first  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  afterwards  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  respected ; 
and  they  probably  at  all  times  found  means  of 
bringing  back  some  cargo  from  the  countries  to 
which  they  were  allowed  to  carry  out  one.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  found  some  difficulty  in  im- 
porting European  wines  from  the  places  of  their 
growth ;  and  they  could  not  well  import  them  from 
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Great  Britain,  where  they  were  loaded  with  many 
heavy  duties,  of  which  a  considerable  part  was  not 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Madeira  wine,  not 
being  an  European  commodity,  could  be  imported 
directly  into  America  and  the  West  Indies,  coun* 
tries  which,  in  aH  their  non-enumerated  commodi- 
ties, enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island  of  Madeira* 
These  ci.  cumstances  had  probably  introduced  that 
general  taste  for  Madeira  wine  which  our  officers 
found  established  in  all  our  colonies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  which  began  in  1 755,  and 
which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  the  mother 
country,  where  that  wine  had  not  been  much  in 
fashion  before.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  war, 
in  176S  (by  the  4th  Geo.  III.  chap.  15.  sect.  12.)  all 
the  duties,  except  L.8, 10s.  were  allowed  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  all 
wines,  except  French  wines,  to  the  commerce  and 
consumption  of  which  national  prejudice  would  al- 
low no  sort  of  encouragement.  The  period  between 
the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and  the  revolt  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  was  probably  too  short 
to  admit  of  any  considerable  change  in  the  customs 
of  those  countries. 

The  same  act  which,  in  the  drawbacks  upon  all 
wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured  the  colo- 
nies so  much  more  than  other  countries,  in  those 
upon  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  favour- 
ed them  much  less.  Upon  the'  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  commodities  to  other  countries,  half 
the  old  subsidy  was  drawn  back.  But  this  law  enact- 
ed, that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  drawn  back 
upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any  commo- 
dities of  the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Eu- 
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rope  or  the  East  Indies,  except  wines,  white  cali- 
coes, and  muslins. 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  as 
the  freight  of  the  ships  is  frequently  paid  by  foreign- 
ers in  money,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  country.  But 
though  the  carrying  trade  certainly  deserves  no  pe- 
culiar encouragement,  though  the  motive  of  the  in- 
stitution was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  the  insti- 
tution itsetf  seems  reasonable  enough.  Such  draw- 
backs cannot  force  into  this  trade  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no  du- 
ties upon  importation ;  they  only  prevent  its  being 
excluded  altogether  by  those  duties.  The  carrying 
trade,  though  it  deserves  no  preference,  ought  not 
to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left  free,  like  all  other 
trades.  It  is  a  necessary  resource  to  those  capi- 
tals which  cannot  find  employment,  either  in  the 
agriculture  or  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
either  in  its  home  trade  or  in  its  foreign  trade  of 
consumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suffering, 
profits  from  such  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the  du- 
ty which  is  retained.  If  the  whole  duties  had  been 
retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon  which  they  are 
paid  could  seldom  have  been  exported,  nor  conse- 
quently imported;  for  want  of  a  market.  The  du- 
ties, therefore,  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would 
never  haye  been  paid. 

These  reasons  seem  suflGiciently  to  justify  draw- 
backsy  and  would  justify  them,  though  the  whole 
dluttes^  ^liether  upon  the  produce  of  domestic  Indus- 
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try  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were  always  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  The  revenue  of  excise  would  in 
this  case,  indeed,  suffer  a  little,  and  that  of  the  cus- 
toms a  good  deal  more ;  but  the  natural  balance  of 
industry,  the  natural  division  and  distribution  of 
labour,  which  is  always  more  or  less  disturbed  by 
such  duties,  would  be  more  nearly  re-established  by 
such  a  regulation. 

These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  drawbacks 
only  upon  exporting  goods  to  those  countries  which 
are  altogether  foreign  and  independent,  not  to  those 
in  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a 
monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  European  goods  to  our  American  colo- 
nies, will  not  always  occasion  a  greater  exportation 
than  what  would  have  taken  place  without  it.  By 
means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the  same  quantity  might 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  sent  thither,  though  the  whole 
duties  were  retained.  The  drawback,  therefore,  may 
frequently  be  pure  loss  to  the  revenue  of  excise  and 
customs,  without  altering  the  state  of  the  trade,  or 
Tendering  it  in  any  respect  more  extensive.  How 
far  such  drawbacks  can  be  justified  as  a  proper  en- 
couragelnent  to  the  industry  of  our  colonies,  or  how 
far  it  is  advantageous  to  the  mother  country  that 
they  should  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are  paid 
by  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects,  will  appear 
hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  understood, 
are  useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  goods,  for 
the  exportation  of  which  they  are  given,  are  really 
exported  to  some  foreign  country,  and  not  clandes- 
tinely re-imported  into  our  own.    That  some  draw* 
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backs,  particularly  those  upon  tobacco,  have  frequent- 
ly been  abused  in  this  manner,  and  have  given  occa- 
sion to  many  frauds,  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  re- 
venue and  to  the  fair  trader,  is  well  known. 


CHAP.  V. 

Qf  Bounties. 


Bounties  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain, 
frequently  petitioned  for,  and  sometimes  granted  to 
the  produce  of  particular  branches  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. By  means  of  them,  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
their  goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in 
the  foreign  market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said, 
will  thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
sequently turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own  coun- 
try. We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in 
the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market. 
We  cannot  force  foreigners  to  buy  their  goocis,  as 
we  have  done  our  own  countrymen.  The  next  best 
expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay 
them  for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
mercantile  system  proposes  to  enrich  the  whole 
country,  and  to  put  mgney  into  all  our  pockets  by 
means  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  them.  But  every  branch  of  trade  in  which 
the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  re- 
places to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the 
whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and  sending 
them  to  market^  can  be  carried  on  without  a  boun- 
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ty.  Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upon  a  level 
with  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which  are  car- 
ried op  without  bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  re- 
quire one  more  than  they.  Those  trades  only  re- 
quire bounties,  in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to 
sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to 
him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit, 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than 
it  really  cost  him  to  send  them  to  market.  The 
bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this  loss,  and 
to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  begin  a 
trade,  of  which  the  expense  is  supposed  to  be  greater 
than  the  returns,  of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of 
such  a  nature,  that  if  all  other  trades  resembled  it, 
there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which 
can  be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell 
its  goods  for  less  than  it  really  costs  to  send  them 
to  market.  But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the 
merchant  what  he  would  otherwise  lose  upon  the- 
price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest  would  soon 
oblige  him  to  employ  his  stock  in  another  way,  or 
to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods 
would  replace  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the 
capital  employed  in  sending  them  to  market.  The 
effect  O'  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  expe- 
dients of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to 
force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much 
less  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  na* 
turally  run  of  its  own  accord. 
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The  ingenious  and  well  informed  author  of  the 
Tracts  upon,  the  Corn  Trade  has  shown  very  clearly, 
that  since  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
was  first  established,  the  price  of  the  corn  exported, 
vidued  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
com  imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater 
sum  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  during  that  period.     This,  he  ima- 
gines, upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mercantile 
system,  b  a  clear  proof  that  this  forced  com  trade 
is  beneficial  to  the  nation,  the  value  of  the  exporta- 
tion exceeding  that  of  the  importation  by  a  much 
greater  sum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expense 
which  the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  ex- 
ported.    He  does  not  consider  that  this  extraordi- 
nary expense,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  expense  which  the  exportation  of  corn  really 
costs  the  society.     The  capital  which  the  farmer 
employed  in  raising  it  must  likewise  be  taken  into 
the  account.     Unless  the  price  of  the  corn,  when 
sold  in  the  foreign  markets,  replaces  not  only  the 
bounty,  but  this  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stocky  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the  diffe- 
rence, or  the  national  stock  is  so  much  diminished. 
But  the  very  reason  for  which  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  grant  a  bounty,  is  the  supposed  insuffi^ 
dency  of  the  price  to  do  this. 

The  average  price  of  com,  it  has  been  said,  has 
fallen  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  the 
bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  corn  began  to 
fall  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  during  the  course  of  the 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present,  I  bave  already 
endeavoured  to  show.     But  this  event,  supposing  it 
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to  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have  happened 
in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  possibly  have  hap- 
pened in  consequence  of  it.  It  has  happened  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  though  in  France 
there  was  not  only  no  bounty,  but  till  1764  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  was  subjected  to  a  general  prohi- 
bition. This  gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ultimately  owing 
neither  to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  other,  but 
to  that  gradual  and  insensible  rise  in  the  real  value ' 
of  silver,  which,  in  the  first  book  of  this  discourse,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  market  of  Europe  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  impos- 
sible that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lower 
the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
the  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  extraordinary  ex- 
portation, necessarily  keeps  up  the  price  of  corn  in 
the  home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally  fall 
to.  To  do  so  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  years  of  scarcity^  though  the  bounty  is 
frequently  suspended,  yet  the  great  exportation 
which  it  occasions  in  years  of  plenty,  must  fre- 
quently hinder,  more  or  less,  the  plenty  of  one  year 
from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years 
of  plenty  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  therefore,  the 
bounty  necessarily  tends  to  raise  the  money  price 
of  corn  somewhat  higher  than  it' otherwise  would 
be  in  the  home  market. 

That  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage  the  bounty 
must  tiecessarily  have  this  tendency,  will  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  disputed  by  any  reasonable  person. 
But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people,  that  it 
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tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that  in  two  different 
ways;  first,  by  opening  a  more  extensive  foreign 
market  to  the  corn  of  the  farmer,  it  tends,  they 
imagine,  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and  conse- 
quently the  production  of  that  commodity ;  and  se- 
condly,, by  securing  to  him  a  better  price  than  he 
could  otherwise  expect  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage, 
it  tends,  they  suppose,  to  encourage  tillage.  This 
double  encouragement  must,  they  imagine,  in  a  long 
period  of  years,  occasion  such  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the  home 
market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can  raise  it,  in 
the  actual  state  which  tillage  may,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the  foreign 
market  can  be  occasioned  by  the  bounty,  must,  in 
every  particular  year,  be  altogether  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  market ;  as  every  bushel  of  corn,  which 
is  exported  by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  exported  without  the  bounty,  would 
have  remained  in  the  home  market  to  increase  the 
consumption,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity. The  corn  bounty,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as 
well  as  every  other  bounty  upon  exportation,  im- 
poses two  different  taxes  upon  the  people ;  first,  the 
tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  in  order  to 
pay  the  bounty ;  and  secondly,  the  tax  which  arises 
from  the  advanced  price  of  the  commodity  in  the 
home  market,  and'  which,  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  are  purchasers  of  corn,  must  in  this  particu- 
lar commodity  be  paid;  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  In  this  particular  commodity,  therefore, 
this  second  tax  is  by  much  the  heaviest  of  the  two. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  taking  one  year  with  another. 
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the  bounty  of  5s.  upon  the  exportation  of  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  raises  the  price  of  that  commodity  iq 
the  home  market  only  6d.  the  bushel,  or  4s.  the  quar- 
ter, higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  crop.     Even  upon  this  very  mo- 
derate supposition,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  over 
and  above  contributing  the  tax  Ivhich  pays  the  boun- 
ty of  5s.  upon  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported,  must 
pay  another  of  4s.  upon  every  quarter  which  they 
themselves  consume.      But  according  to  the  very 
well  informed  author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Corn 
Trade,  the  average  proportion  of  the  corn  exported 
to  that  consumed  at  home,  is  not  more  than  that  of 
one  to  thirty-one.  For  every  5s.  therefore,  which  they 
contribute  -to  the  payment  of  the  first  tax,  they  must 
contribute  L.6, 4s.  to  the  payment  of  the  second.  So 
very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  first  necessary  of  life,  must 
•pither  reduce  the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  poor, 
or  it  must  occasion  some  augmentation  in  their  pe- 
cuniary wages,  proportionable  to  that  in  the  pecu- 
niary price  of  their  subsistence.     So  far  as  it  ope- 
rates in  the  one  way,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  labouring  poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their 
children,  and  must,  so  far,  tend  to  restrain  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country.    So  far  as  it  operates  in  the 
other,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  employ  so  great  a  number  as  they  other- 
wise might  do,  and  must  so  far  tend  to  restrain  the 
industry  of  the  country.    The  extraordinary  expor- 
tation of  corn,  therefore,  occasioned  by  the  bounty, 
not  only  in  every  particular  year  diminishes  the 
home,  just  as  much  as4t  extends  the  foreign  mar- 
ket and  consumption,  but,  by  restraining  the  popu- 
lation and  industry  of  the  country,  its  final  tendency 
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is  to  Stint  and  restrain  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
home  market ;  and  thereby,  in  the  long  run,  rather 
to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  whole  market  and 
consumption  of  corn. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of  corn, 
however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  rendering  that 
commodity  more  profitable  to  the  farmer,  must  ne- 
cessarily encourage  its  production. 

I  answer,  that  this  might  be  the  case,  if  the  effect 
of  the  bounty  was  to  raise  the  real  price  of  corn,  or 
to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  it, 
to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers  in  the 
same  manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty, 
tiian  other  labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in 
his  neighbourhood.  But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is 
evident,  nor  any  other  human  institution,  can  have 
any  such  effect.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal 
price  of  com,  which  can  ih  any  considerable  degree 
be  affected  by  the  bounty.  And  though  the  tax, 
which  that  institution  imposes  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdensome  to 
those  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage  to 
^ose  who  receive  it. 

The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  so  much  to 
raise  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the  real 
value  of  silver ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quantity  of  it; 
exchange  for  a  smaller, quantity,  not  only  of  com, 
but  of  all  other  home  made  commodities ;  for  the 
money  price  of  com  regulates  that  of  all  other  home 
made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  must 
always  be  such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase 
a  quantity  of  com  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his 
family,  either  in  the  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty  man-^ 
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ner,  in  which  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining 
circumstances  of  the  society,  oblige  his  employers  to 
maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  in  every  period 
of  improvement,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 
that  of  corn,  though  this  proportion  is  different  in 
different  periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the 
money  price  of  grass  and  hay,  of  butchers'  meat,  of 
horses,  and  the  maintenance  of  horses,  of  land  car- 
riage consequently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
land commerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that 
of  the  materials  of  almost  all  manufactures ;  by  re- 
gulating the  money  price  of  labour,  it  regulates  that 
of  manufacturing  art  and  industry ;  and  by  regu- 
lating both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manu- 
facture. The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  the  produce,  either  of  land  or  labour, 
must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  money  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore, 
the  farmer  should  be  enabled  to  sell  his  corn  for  4s. 
the  bushel,  instead  of  8s.  6d.  and  to  pay  his  landlord 
a  money  rent  proportionable  to  this  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  his  produce ;  yet  if^,  in  consequence  of  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  4s.  will  purchase  no  more 
home  made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  3s.  6d.  would 
have  done  before,  neither  the  circumstances  of  the 
farmer,  nor  those  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mend- 
ed by  this  change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to 
cultivate  much  better ;  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better.   In  the  purchase  of  foreign  com- 
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modities,  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of  corn  may 
give  them  some  little  advantage.  In  that  of  home- 
made commodities,  it  can  give  them  none  at  all. 
And  almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  far  greater  part  even  of  that  of  the  landlord, 
is  in  home-made  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver,  whidh  is 
the  effect  of  the  fertility  of  the  mines,  and  which 
operates  equally,  or  very  nearly  equally  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  little  consequence  to  any  particular 
country.  The  consequent  rise  of  all  money  prices, 
though  it  does  not  make  those  who  receive  them 
really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer.  A 
service  of  plate  beconies  really  cheaper,  and  every 
thing  else  remains  precisely  of  the  same  real  value 
as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  silver,  which, 
being  the  effect  either  of  the  peculiar  situation  or  of 
the  political  institutionsof  a  particular  country,  takes 
place  only  in  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
consequence,  which,  far  from  tending  to  make  any 
body  really  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rise  in  the  money  price  of  all  commo* 
dities,  which  is  in  this  case  peculiar  to  that  country, 
tends  to  discourage  more  or  less  every  sort  of  indus- 
try which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable  fo- 
reign nations,  by  furnishing  almost  all  sorts  of  goods 
for  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  its  own  work- 
men can  afford  to  do,  to  undersell  them,  not  only  in 
the  foreign,  but  even  in  the  home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  proprietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  distributors  of 
gold  and  silver  to  all  the  other  countries  ^of  Europe. 

VOL.  n.  X 
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Those  metals  ought  naturally,  therefore,  to  be  some- 
what cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  difference,  however, 
should  be  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight 
and  insurance ;  and  on  account  of  the  great  value 
and  small  bulk  of  those  metals,  their  freight  i3  no 
great  matter,  and  their  insurance  is  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Por*- 
tugal,  therefore,  could  suflfer  very  little  from  their 
peculiar  situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate  its  dis- 
advantages by  their  political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taking,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  gpld  and  silver,  load  that  exportation 
with  the  expense  of  smuggling,  and  raise  the  value 
of  those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much  more 
above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount 
of  this  expense.  When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of 
water,  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water 
must  rim  over  the  dam-head  as  if  there  was  no 
dam  at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  can- 
not detain  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  than  what  they  can  afford  to 
employ,  than  what  the  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in 
coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity,  the 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  stream  which  flows  in 
afterwards  must  run  over.  The  annual  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  accord- 
ingly, is,  by  all  accounts,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
straints, very  near  equal  to  the  whole  annual  im- 
portation. As  the  water,  however,  must  always  be 
deeper  behind  the  dam-head  than  befoi-e  it,  so  the 
quantity  of  gold  aod  silver  which  these  restraints 
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detain  m  Spain  and  Portugal,  must,  in  proportion 
to  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be 
greater  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  otfeer  countries. 
The  higher  and  stonger  the  dam-head,  the  greater 
must  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of  water  behind 
and  before  it.  The  higher  the  tax,  the  higher  the 
penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guarded,  the 
more  vigilant  and  severe  the  police  which  looks  after 
the  execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  must  be  the  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  of  goM  and  silver  to  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  to  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  said  accord- 
inglj  to  be  very  considerable,  and  that  you  frequently 
find  ther^'ti  profusion  oi*  ptete  in  houses,  where  there 
is  nothing  elsfe  ivhieh  wouM  in  other  countries  be 
thought  suitable  or  correspondent  to  this  sort  of 
magnificence.  The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  dearness  of  all  commo- 
dities, whifch  is  the  necessary  effect  of  this  redun- 
dancy of  the  precious  metals,  drscourages  both  the 
agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  enables  foreign  nations  to  supply  them 
with  many  sorts  6f  rude,  and  with  ahnost  all  sorts 
of  manufactured  produce,  for  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  than  what  they  themselves  can 
either  raise  or  make  them  for  at  home.  The 
tax  and  prohibition  operate  in  two  different  ways. 
They  not  only  lower  very  much  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by  detain- 
ing there  a  certain  quantity  of  those  metals  which 
would  otherwise  flow  over  other  countries,  they 
keep  up  their  value  in  those  other  countries  some- 
what above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  there- 
by give  those  countries  a  double  advantage  in  their 
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commerce  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Open  the  flood- 
gates, and  there  will  presently  be  less  water  above, 
and  more  below  the  dam-head,  and  it  will  soon  come 
to  a  level  in  both  places.  Remove  the  tax  and  the  pro- 
'  hibition,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  will  di- 
minish considerably  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  so  it  will 
increase  somewhat  in  other  countries;  and  the  value 
of  those  metals,  their  proportion  to  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour,  will  soon  come  to  a  level, 
or  very  near  to  a  level  in  all.  The  loss  which  Spain 
and  Portugal  could  sustain  by  this  exportation  of 
their  gold  and  silver,  would  be  altogether  nominal 
and  imaginary.  The  nominal  value  of  their  goods, 
and  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour, 
would  fall,  and  would  be  expressed  or  represented 
by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  brfore;  but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would 
be  sujfficient  to  maintain,  command,  and  employ  the 
same  quantity  of  labour.  As  the  nominal  value  of 
their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of  what  re- 
mained  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  rise,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  those  metals  would  answer  all 
the  same  purposes  of  commerce  and  circulation 
which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity  before. 
The  gold  and  silver  which  would  go  abroad  would 
not  go  abroad  for  nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an 
equal  value  of  goods  of  some  kind  or  other.  Those 
goods,  too,  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury 
and  expense,  to  be  consumed  by  idle  people,  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  consumption. 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people  would 
not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary  exporta- 
tion i)f  gold  and  silver,  so  neither  would  their  con- 
sumption be  much  augmented  by  it.     Those  goods 
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would  probably,  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  cer- 
tainly some  part  of  them,  consist  in  materials,  tools, 
and  provisions,  for  the  employment  and  maintenance 
of  industrious  people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a 
profit,  the  full  value  of  their  consumption.  A  part 
of  the  dead  stock  of  the  society  would  thus  be  turned 
into  active  stock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  industry  than  had  been  employed  before. 
The  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  would 
immediately  be  augmented  a  little,  and  in  a  few 
years  would  probably  be  augmented  a  great  deal ; 
their  industry  being  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  butdens  which  it  at  present  labours 
under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com  neces- 
sarily operates  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this  ab- 
surd policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Whatever  be 
the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  renders  our  corn  some- 
what dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  in  that  state,  and  somewhat  cheaper  in  the 
foreign ;  and  as  the  average  money  price  of  corn  re- 
gulates, more  or  less,  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
it  lowers  the  value  of  silver  considerably  in  the  one, 
and  tends  to. raise  it  a  little  in  the  other.  It  enables 
foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to  eat 
our  com  cheaper  than  Ihey  otherwise  could  do,  but 
sometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even  our  own  peo- 
ple can  do  upon  the  same  occasions;  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  an  excellent  authority,  that  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker.  It  hinders  our  own  workmen  from  furnish- 
ing their  goods  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  silver  as 
they  otherwise  might  do,  and  enables  the  Dutch  to 
furnish  theirs  for  a  smaller.  It  tends  to  render  our 
manufactures  somewhat  dearer  in  every  market,  and 
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theirs  somewhat  cheaper,  than  they  otherwise  would 
be,  and  consequently  to  give  their  industry  a  double 
advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not 
so  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  corn ; 
as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain  and  employ, 
but  only  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  exchange 
for;  it  discourses  our  manufactures,  without  render- 
ing any  considerable  service  either  to  our  farmers  or 
country  gentlemen.     It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more 
money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the  greater  part 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  con- 
siderable service.     But  if  this  money  sinks  in  its 
value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  provisions,  and 
home-made  commodities  of  all  different  kinds  which 
it  is  capable  of  purchasing,  as  much  as  it  rises  in  its 
quantity,  the  service  will  be  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal and  ima^nary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  whole 
commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or 
could  be  essentially  serviceable.  These  were  the 
com  merchants,  the  exporters  and  importers  of  corn. 
In  years  of  plenty,  the  bounty  necessarily  occasioned 
a  greater  exportation  than  wpuld  otherwise  have 
taken  place;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of  the 
one  year  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another,  it 
occasioned  in  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  importation 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It  in- 
creased the  business  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both ; 
and  in  the  years  of  scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him 
to  import  a  greater  quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for  a  bet-* 
ter  price^  and  consequently  with  a  greater  profit  thaa 
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he  could  otherwise  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  less  hindered  from  re- 
lieving the  scarcity  of  another.  It  is  in  this  set  of 
men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  observed  the  greatest 
zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed  the 
high  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  foreign  corn, 
which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, and  when  they  established  the  bounty, 
seemed  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manu- 
facturers. By  the  one  institution,  they  secured  to 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and 
by  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  mar- 
ket from  ever  being  overstocked  with  their  commo- 
dity. By  both  they  endeavoured  to  raise  its  real 
value,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  manufacturers 
had,  by  the  like  institutions,  raised  the  real  value 
of  many  diflferent  sorts  of  manufactured  goods. 
They  did  not  perhaps  attend  to  the  great  and  essen- 
tial difference  which  nature  has  established  between 
corn  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  goods.  When, 
either  by  the  monopoloy  of  the  home  market,  or  by 
a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you  enable  our  woollen 
or  linen  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods  for  some- 
what a  better  price  than  they  otherwise  could  get 
for  th^m,  ynou  raise,  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the 
real  price  of  those  goods ;  you  render  them  equiva- 
lent to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence ; 
yotr  increase  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  pro- 
fit, the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  those  manufac- 
turers ;  and  you  enable  them  either  to  live  better 
themselves,  or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour in  those  particular  manufactures.  You  really 
encourage  those  manufactures,  and  direct  towards 
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them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try than  what  would  probably  go  to  them  of  its 
own  accord.  But  when,  by  the  like  institutions, 
you  raise  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  corn,  you 
do  not  raise  its  real  value ;  you  do  not  increase  the 
real  wealth,  the  real  revenue  either  of  our  farmers 
or  country  gentlemen ;  you  do  not  encourage  the 
growth  of  corn,  because  you  do  not  enable  them  to 
maintain  and  employ  more  labourers  in  raising  it. 
The  nature  of  things  has  stamped  upon  corn  a  real 
value,  which  cannot  be*  altered  by  merely  altering 
its  money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raise  that  value. 
The  freest  competition  cannot  lower  it.  Through 
the  world  in  general,  that  value  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in 
every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  can  maintain  in  the  way,  whether 
liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty,  in  which  labour  is  com- 
monly maintained  in  that  place.  Woollen  or  linen 
cloth  are  not  the  regulating  commodities  by  which 
'  the  real  value  of  all  other  commodities  must  be  fi- 
nally measured  and  determined ;  corn  is.  The  real 
value  of  every  other  commodity  is  finally  measured 
and  determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  average 
money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of  com. 
The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary  with  those  va- 
riations in  its  average  money  price  which  sometimes 
occur  from  one  century  to  another ;  it  is  the  real 
v^lue  of  silver  which  varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation-gf  any  home-made 

commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  general  objection 

which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different  expedients  of 

the  mercantile  system ;  the  objection  of  forcing  some 

part  of  the  industry  of  the  coimtry  into  a  channel  less 
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advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its 
own  accord  :  and,  secondly,  to  the  particular  olgec-  • 
tion  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  less 
advantageous,  but  into  one  that  is  actually  disadvan- 
tageous; the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  on  but 
by  means  of  a  bounty  being  necessarily  a  losing 
trade.  The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
is  liable  to  this  further  objection,  that  it  can  in  no 
respect  promote  the  raising  of  that  particular  com- 
modity of  which  ^  it  was  meant  to  encourage  the 
production.  When  our  country  gentlemen,  there- 
fore,  demanded  the  establishment  of  the  bounty, 
though  they  acted  in  imitation  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  they  did  not  act  with  that  com- 
plete comprehension  of  their  own  interest,  which 
commonly  directs  the  conduct  of  those  two  other 
orders  of  people.  They  loaded  the  public  revenue 
with  a  very  considerable  expense ;  they  imposed  a 
very  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people ; 
but  they  did  not,  in  any  sensible  degree,  increase  the 
real  value  of  their  own  commodity ;  and  by  lowering 
somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver,  they  discouraged, 
in  some  degree,  the  general  industry  of  the  country, 
and,  instead  of  advancing,  retarded  more  or  less  the 
improvemefiit  of  their  own  lands,  which  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  general  industry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  Commodity,  a 
bounty  upon  production,  one  should  imagine,  would 
have  a  more  direct  operation  than  one  upon  expor- 
tation. It  would,  besides,  impose  only  one  tax  upon 
the  people,  that  which  they^must  contribute  in  order 
to  pay  the  bounty.  Instead  of  raising,  it  would  tend 
to  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home 
market;  and  thereby^  instead  of  imposing  a  second 
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tax  upon-  the  people,  it  might,  at  least  in  part,  re- 
pay them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  the  first. 
Bounties  upon  production,  however,  have  been  very 
rarely  granted.  The  prejudices  established  by  the 
commercial  system  have  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
national  wealth  arises  more  immediately  from  ex- 
portation than  from  production.  It  has  been  more 
favoured,  accordingly,  as  the  more  immediate  means 
of  bringing  money  into  the  country.  Bounties  up- 
on  production,  it  has  been  said  to9,  have  been  found 
by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon 
exportation.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  know  not. 
That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been  abused 
to  many  fraudulent  purposes,  is  very  well  known. 
But  it  is  not  the  interest  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, the  great  inventors  of  all  these  expedients^ 
that  the  home  market  should  be  overstocked  with 
their  goods ;  an  event  which  a  bounty  upon  produc- 
tion might  sometimes  occasion.  A  bounty  upon  ex* 
portation,  by  enabling  them  to  send  abroad  their 
surplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  re- 
mains in  the  home  market,  effectually  prevents  this. 
Of  all  the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fond-* 
est.  I  have  known  the  different  undertakers  of  some 
particular  works  agree  privately  among  themselves 
to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the 
exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods 
which  they  dealt  in.  This  expedient  succeeded  so 
well,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  their 
goods  in  the  home  market,  notwithstanding  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  produce.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  bounty  upon  corn,  must  have  been  won- 
derfully different,  if  it  has  lowered  the  money-price 
of  that  commodity. 
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Something  like  a  bounty  upon  production,  how- 
ever, has  been  granted  upon  some  particular  occa^ 
sions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the  white- 
herring  and  whale  fisheries  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered as  somewhat  of  this  jnature.  They  tend  di- 
rectly, it  may  be  supposed,  to  render  the  goods 
cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  In  other  respects,  their  effects,  it  must 
he  acknowledged,  are  the  same  as  those  of  bounties 
upon  exportation.  By  means  of  them,  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  employed  in  bringing 
goods  to  market,  of  which  the  price  does  not  repay 
the  cost,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  those  fisheries 
do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  contribute  to  its 
defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  sailc»rs  and 
shipping.  This,  it  may  be  allied,  may  sometimes 
be  done  by  means  of  such  bounties,  at  a  much  smal- 
ler expense  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  standing 
navy,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  standing  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  favoui'able  allegations, 
however,  the  following  considerations  dispose  me 
to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  least  one/ of  these 
bounties,  the  legislature  has  been  very  grossly  im- 
posed upon* 

JFirst^  The  herring-buss  bounty  seems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing 
1771,  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fishing  1781,  the  ton- 
nage bounty  upon  the  herring-buss  fishery  has  been 
at  thirty  shillings  the  ton.  During  these  eleven  years, 
the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught  by  the  herring- 
buss  fishery  of  Scotland  amounted  to  878,847.   The 
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herrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea  are  called  sea 
sticks.  In  order  to  render  them  what  are  called 
merchantable  herrings,  it  is  necessary  to  repack 
them  with  an  additional  quantity  of  salt ;  and  in 
this  case,  it  is  reckoned,  that  three  barrels  of  sea 
sticks  are  usually  repacked  into  two  barrels  of  mer- 
chantable herrings.  The  number  of  barrels  of  mer- 
chantable herrings,  therefore,  caught  during  these 
eleven  years,  will  amount  only,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, to  252,231  f.  During  these  eleven  years,  the 
tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to  Ll55,463,  lis. 
or  to  8s.  2td.  upon  every  barrel  of  sea  sticks,  and  to 
12s.  37.d.  upon  every  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 
The  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured  is 
sometimes  Scotch  and  sometimes  foreign  salt ;  both 
which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excise  duty  to  the 
fish-curers.  The  excise  duty  upon  Scotch  salt  is  at 
present  ls.'6d.  that  upon  foreign  salt  10s.  the  bu- 
shel. A  barrel  of  herrings  is  supposed  to  require 
about  one  bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bushel  foreign 
salt.  Two  bushels  are  the  supposed  average  of 
Scotch  salt.  If  the  herrings  are  entered  for  expor- 
tation, no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid  up ;  if  entered 
for  home  consumption,  whether  the  herrings  were 
cured  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  salt,  only  one  shil- 
ling the  barrel  is  paid  up.  It  was  the  old  Scotch 
duty  upon  a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity  which,  at  a 
low  estimation,  had  been  supposed  necessary  for  cu- 
ring a  barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scotland,  foreign  salt 
is  very  little  used  for  any  other  purpose  but  the  cu- 
ring of  fish.  But  from  the  5th  April  1771  to  the 
5th  April  1782,  the  quantity  of  foreign  salt  import- 
ed amounted  to  936,974  bushels,  at  eighty-four 
pounds  the  bushel :  the  quantity  of  Scotch  salt  de- 
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livered  from  the  works  to  the  fish-curers,  to  no  more 
than  168,226,  at  fifty-six  pounds  the  bushel  only. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is-  principally  fo- 
reign salt  that  i$  used  in  the  fisheries.  Upon  every 
barrel  of  herrings  exported,  there  is  besides  a  boun- 
ty of  2s.  Sd.  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  buss- 
caught  herrings  are  exported.  Put  all  these  things 
together,  and  you  will  find  that,  during  these  eleven 
years,  every  barrel  of  buss-caught  herjrings,  cured 
with  Scotch  salt,  when  exported,  has  cost  govern- 
ment 17s.  ll|d. ;  and  ^hen  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, 14s.  8|^d. ;  and  that  every  barrel ,  cured 
with  foreign  salt,  when  exported,  has  cost  govern- 
ment L.1  :  7  :  51 ;  and  when  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, L.  1  :  S  :  9t.  The  price  of  a  barrel  of 
good  merchantable  herrings  runs  from  seventeen  and 
eighteen  to  four  and  five-and-twenty  shillings ;  about 
a  guinea  at  an  average*. 

Secondly^  The  bounty  to  the  white-herring  fishery 
is  a  tonnage  bounty,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  ship,  not  to  her  diligence  or  success  in  the 
fishery ;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  too  common  for 
the  vessels  to  fit  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching, 
not  the  fish  but  the  bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  when 
the  bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings  the  ton,  the  whole 
buss-fishery  of  Scotland,  brought  in  only  four  barrels 
of  sea  sticks.  In  that  year,  each  barrel  of  sea  sticks 
cost  government,  in  bounties  alone,  L.118,  15s.; 
each  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  L.159  :  7  : 6. 

Thirdly^  The  mode  of  fishing,  for  which  this  ton^ 
nage  bounty  in  the  white-herring  fishery  has  been 
given  (by  busses  or  decked  vessels  from  twenty  to 
eighty  tons  burden),  seems  not  so  well  adapted  to 

*  See  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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the  situation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  Holland ;  from 
the  practice  of  which  country  it  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed.  Holland  lies  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  seas  to  which  herrings  are  known  princi- 
pally to  resort ;  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  that 
fishery  only  in  decked  veseels,  which  can  carry  water 
and  prorisiofis  sufficient  for  a  voyage  to  a  distant  sea; 
but  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  the  Islands 
of  Shetland,  and  the  northern  and  north-western 
coasts  of  Scotland,  the  countries  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  herring  fishery  is  principally  carried  on, 
sure  everywhere  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which 
run  up  a  considerable  way  into  the  land,  and  whfch, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called  sea-lochs. 
It  is  to  these  sea-lochs  that  the  herrings  principaHy 
resort  dusing  the  seasons  in  which  they  visit  tho^e 
seas ;  for  the  visits  of  this,  and  I  am  assured,  of  ma- 
ny other  sorts  of  fish,  are  not  quite  regular  and  ecm^ 
stant.  A  boat  fishery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
mode  of  fishing  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  ^uaticm 
of  Scotland;  the  fishers  carrying  the  herrings  en  shore 
as  fast  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured  or  con- 
sumed fresh.  But  the  great  encouragement  which 
a  bounty  of  80s.,  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss-fishery,  is 
necessarily  a  discouragement  to  the  boat  fishery; 
which,  having  no  such  bounty,  cannot  bring  its  cu- 
red fish  to  market  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  buss 
fishery.  The  boat  fishery,  accordingfy,  which,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty,  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  is  said  to  have  employed  a  number  of 
seamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  buss  fishery  employs 
at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  entirely  to  decay.  Of 
the  former  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined  and 
abandoned  fishery,  I  must  acknowledge^  that  I  can- 
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not  pretend  to  spea)£  with  much  precision.  As  no 
bounty  wq^  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat-fishery, 
no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms or  salt  duties. 

Fourthly,  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during  cer- 
tain  seaspns  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  ioconsi* 
4erable  part  of  the  food  of  thp  common  peo)^.  A 
boi^^ty  which  tended  to  lower  their  price  in  the 
home  market,  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the 
relief  of  a  great  number  of  our  fellaw-subject^,  whose 
circumstances  are  by  no  means  affluent.  But  the 
berring-buss  bounty  contributes  to  no  such  good  pur- 
ppse.  It  has  ruined  the  boat  fishery,  which  is  by 
f^r  the.  foei |;  adapted  for  the  supply  of  the:  home  mar- 
ket ;  aii4  the  additional  boimty  of  2s.  8d.  the  barrel 
upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  more 
than  two  thirds,  of  the  produce  of  the  buss-fishery 
abroad.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  buss  bounty,  16s.  the  bar- 
rel, I  have  been  assured,  was  the  common  price  of 
white  herring^.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago^ 
before  the  boat  fishery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price 
was  said  to  have  run  from  seventeen  to  twenty  shil- 
lings the  barrel.  For  these  last  five  years,  it  has^  at 
an  average,  been  at  twenty-five  shillings  the  barrel. 
This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  real  scarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  I  must  observe,  too,  that  the  cask  or  bar- 
rel, which  is  usually  sold  with  the  herrings,  and  of 
which  the  priee  is  included  in  all  the  foregoing  prices, 
has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
risen  to  about  double  its  former  price,  or  from  about 
Ss.  to  about  6s.  I  must  likewise  observe,  thai  the 
accounts  I  have  received  of  the  prices  of  former 
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times,  have  been  by  no  means  quite  uniform  and 
(XHisistent ;  and  an  old  man  of  great  accuracy  and 
experience  has  assured  me,  that  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  a  guinea  was  the  usual  price  of  a  barrel 
of  good  merchantable  herrings ;  and  this,  I  imagine, 
may  still  be  looked  upon  as  the  average  price.  All 
accounts,  however,  I  think,  agree  that  the  price  has 
not  been  lowered  in  the  home  market  in  consequence 
of  the  buss  bounty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  after  such  libe- 
ral bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  continue 
to  sell  their  commodity  at  the  same,  or  even  at  a  high- 
er price  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  before,  it 
might  be  expected  that  their  profits  should  be  very 
gr^t ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  of  some 
individuals  may  have  been  so.  In  general,  however, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  have  been  quite 
otherwise.  The  usual  effect  of  such  bounties  is,  to 
encourage  rash  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a  busi- 
ness which  they  do  not  understand ;  and  what  they 
lose  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance,  more 
than  compensates  all  that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmost 
liberality  of  government.  In  1 750,  by  the  same  act 
which  first  gave  the  bounty  of  80s.  the  ton  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  white-herring  fishery  (the  28d 
Geo.  II.  chap.  24.),  a  joint-stock  company  was  erect- 
ed, with  a  capital  of  L.500,000,  to  which  the  sub- 
scribers (over  and  above  all  other  encouragements, 
the  tonnage  bounty  just  now  mentioned,  the  expor- 
tation bounty  of  2s.  8d.  the  barrel,  the  delivery  of 
both  British  and  foreign  salt-duty  free),  were,  during 
the  space  of  fourteen  years,  for  every  hundred  pounds 
which  they  subscribed  and  paid  into  the  stock  of  the 
society,  entitled  to  three  pounds  a-year,  to  be  paid  by 
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tlie  recenrer-general  of  the  customs  in  eqiiaf  half*- 
yearly  payments.  Besides  this  great  company,  the 
residence  of  whose  governor  and  directors  was  to  be 
in  London,  it  was  declared  lawful  to  erect  different 
fishing  chambers  in  all.  the  different  out-posts  of  the 
kingdom,  jMrovided  a  sum  not  less  than  L.lO^OOO 
was  subscribed  in  to  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  ma; 
naged  at  v  its  own  risk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  loss. 
The  same  annuity,  and  the  same  encouragements  of 
all  kinds,  were  given  to  the  trade  of  those  infarier 
chambers  as  to  that  of  the  great  company.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  great  company  was  soon  filled  up, 
and  several  different  fishing  chambers  were  erected 
in  the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite 
of  all  these  encouragements,  almost  all  those  diffe^ 
rent  companies,  both  great  and  small,  lost  either  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  capitals :  scarce 
a  vestige  now  remains  of  any.  of  them,  and  the  white- 
herring  fishery  is  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely^ 
carried  on  by  private  adventurers.. 

If  any  particular  manufacture  was  necessary,  in>- 
deed,  for  the  defence  of  the  society,  it  might  not 
always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our  neighbours 
for  the  supply ;  and  if  such  manufacture  could  not 
otherwise  be  supported  at  home,  it  might  not  be  un- 
reasonable that  all  the  other  branches  of  industry 
should  be  taxed  in  order  to  Isupport  it.  The  boun- 
ties upon  the  exportation  of  British-made  sail-cloth, 
and  British-made  gunpowder,  may^  pethaps,  both 
be  vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  seldom  be  reasonable  to 
tax  the  industry  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  support  that  of  some  particular  class  of  ma*^ 
nufftctures;  yet  in  the  wantonness  of  great  prosperity, 
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when  the  public  enjoys  a  greater  revenue  tlmn  it 
knows  well  what  to  do  with,  to  give  such  bounties  to 
favourite  mfuiufactures, .  may  perhaps  be  as  natural 
as  to  incur  any  other  icUe  expense.  In  public^  as 
well  as  in  private  expenses,  greai  wealth  may  per- 
haps frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  great 
folly.  But  there  must  surely  be  something  more, 
than  ordinary,  absurdity  •in  continuing  such  provi- 
sion in  times  of  general  difficulty  and  distress. 

What  is  called  a  bounty,  is  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  drawback,  and  consequently  is  not  liable  to 
vthe  same  objecti<9ns  as  what  is  properly  a  bounty. 
The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined  sugar  ex- 
ported, may  be  considered  as  a  drawback  of  the 
duties  upon  the  brown  and  Muscovado  sugars,  from 
which  it  is  made ;  the  bounty  upon  wrought  silk  ex- 
ported, a  drawback  of  the  duties  upbn  raw  and 
thrown  silk  imported ;  the  bounty  upon  gunpowder 
exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimstone 
and  saltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the  cus- 
toms, those  allowances  only  are  called  drawbacks, 
which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in  the  same 
form  in  which  ttey  are  imported.  When  that  form 
has  been  so  altered  by  manufacture  of  any  kind,  as 
to  come  under  a  new  denomination,  they  are  called 
bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists  and  manu^- 
facturers  wbo  excel  in  their  particular  occupations, 
are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  bounties.  By 
encouraging  extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
they  serve  to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  workmen 
actually  employed  in  those  respective  occupcU;ions, 
and  are  not  considerable  enough  to  turn  towards  any 
me  of  them  a  greater  shaore  of  the  capital  of  ibe 
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country  than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  ba-  * 
lance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work  which 
is  done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  possible* 
The  expense  of  premiums,  besadies,  is  rtry  trifling ; 
that  of  bounties  Very  gr^it.  The  bounty  upon  com 
alone  has  sometimes  cost  the  public,  in  one  year^ 
more  than  L«S00,00d. 

Bounties  are  sometimes  called  premiums,  as  draw- 
backs are  sometimes  catted  bourties.  But  we  must 
ih  all  cases  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

Digression  concerning  the  Com  Trade  and  Cwm  Laws. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  boim- 
ties  without  observing,  that  the  praises  which  hare 
been  bestowed  upon  the  Jaw  which  establishes  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  upon  that 
^stem  of  regulations  which  is  connected  with  it, 
are  altogethv  unmerited.  A  particular  examinatiim 
of  the  nature  of  the  corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal 
British  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  great 
importance  of  this  subject  mu3t  justify  the  length 
of  the  digression. 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  composed  of 
four  different  branches,  which,  though  they  may 
sc^netimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  same  person,  are 
in  their  own  nature  four  separate  and  distinct  trades. 
These  are,  firsts  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer ;  se- 
condly, that  of  the  merchant  importer  for  home  con- 
sumption; thirdly,  that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
home  produce  for  foreign  consumption ;  atld,  fourths 
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iy,  that  of  the  merchant  carrier,  6r  of  the  importer 
of  com  m  order  to  export  it  again. 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  how  opposite  soever 
they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  are,  even  in  years  of 
the  greatest  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  It  is  his  in- 
terest to  raise  the  price  of  his  com  as  high  as  the 
real  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  and  it  can  never 
be  hiff  interest  to  raise  it  higher.  By  raising  the 
price,'  he  discourages  the  consumption,  and  puts  eve- 
ry body  more  or  less,  but  particularly  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift  and  good  management. 
If,  by  raising  it  too  high,  he  discourages  the  con- 
sumption so  much  that  the  supply  of  the  season  is 
likely  to  go  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  season, 
s^d  to  last  for  some  time  after  the  next  crop  begins 
to  come  in,  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of  Fosing  a 
considerable  part  of  his  com  by  natural  caOses,  but 
of  being  obliged  to  sell  what  remains  of  it  for  much 
less  than  what  be  might  have  had  for  it  several 
months  before.  If,  by  not  riaising  the  price  h^h 
enough,  he  discourages  the  consumption  so  little 
that  the  supply  of  the  season  is  likely  to  fell  short 
of  the  consumption  of  the  season,  he  not  (Hily  loses 
a  part  of  the  profit  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
made,  but  he  exposes  the  people  to  suffer  before  the 
end  of  the  season,  instead  of  the  hardships  of  adeartb, 
the  dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine^  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  people  that  their  daily,  tveekly,  and  monthly 
consumption,  should  be  proportioned  as  exactly  as 
possible  to  the  supply  of  the  season*  The  interest 
of  the  inland  corn-dealer  is  the  same.  By  supplying 
them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  proportion^ 
he  is  likely  to  sell  all  his  com  for  the  highest  price;. 
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and  with  the  greatest  prc^t ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  crq>»  and  of  hb  daily^  weekly,  anil 
mcmtfaly  sales,  enables  hhn  to  judge,  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  supplied  in  this 
manlier.  Without  intending  the  interest  of  the  peos- 
pie,  he  is  necessarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his  own 
interest,  to  treat  them,  even  in  y^ears  jof  ^arcity, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prudent 
master  of  a  vessel  is  sometimes  obliged  to  treat  his 
crew.  When  he  fpresees  that  provisions  are  likely 
to  run  short,  he  puts  them  upon  short  allowance. 
Though  from  excess  of  caution  he  should  sometimes 
do  tiiis  without  any  real  necessity,  yet  all  the  incoi:i- 
venieflces  which  his  crew  can  thereby  differ  are  in^ 
ctmsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the  dai^r,  misery, 
and  ruin,  to  which  they  might  sometimes  be /exposed 
by  a  less  provident  conduct.  Though,  from  excess 
of  avwice,  in  Ihesame  manner,  the  inl^i4  com  mer* 
chai^^hottikt  ^metimes  raise  the  prke  of  his  com 
^amewhat  higher  than  the  scarcity  of  the  season  re* 
quires>  yet  all  the  inconveniences  which  the  people 
jpan  puffer  frc^n  iim  conduct,  which  jefiectually  se< 
cures  tb^m  from  a  £amine  i^  the  end  of  the  season, 
are  inoondiderablfs,  in  comparison  of  what  they  m^ht 
have  been  ex{)tf>sed  to  ^r  a  more  lil)eral  way  of  deal- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  it.  The  corn  merchant  him-« 
self  is  likely  to  suffer  the  most  by  this  excess  of  a^ 
varice ;  not  only  from  the  indignation  which  it  ge- 
nerally excites  against  him,  but,  though  he.  should 
escape  the  effects  of  this  indignaticm,  fnom  the  quaur 
tity  of  com  which  it  necessarily  leaves  upon  his 
hands  in  the  end  of  the  season,  and  whlcjbi,  if  the 
next  season  happens  to  prove  Cavourable,  he  must 
idways  sell  for  a  much  lower  pxice  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  had.  * 


Were  it  po)s$a4e,  indeed,  for  one  great  ooiBpaaj 
•f  mercbaats  toiKssess  tbeteselvea  f>f  the. whohs  crap 
of  an  extensive  country,  it. might  perhaps  be  tbeir 
interest  to  deal  with  it,  m  4be  Dutch  are  $md  to  do 
with  the  spiceries  of  the.  Moiuccas,  to  destroy  or 
throw  away  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  tcf  ke^ 
tip  the  price  of  the  rest.  But  it  is  scarce  poasible, 
even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  establish  sudi  an  ex- 
tensive monopoly  with  regard  to  com;  and  mhere-f 
ver  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free>  it  is  of  all  .com-» 
modiiies  the  least  liable  to  be  engrossed  or  monopo*^ 
lized  by  the  force  of  a  few  large  capitals^  which  buy 
up  the  greater  part  of  it.  .  Not  only  its  value  fa 
exc^ds  what  the  capitals  of  a  £ew  private  men  are 
capf^ble  of  purchasing ;  but,  supposing  they  were  o^ 
able  of  purchasing  it,  the  mamier  in  whitih  it  is  pro- 
duced renders  this  purchase  altogether  iinpTacticjd)le» 
As. in  etery  civilised  country,  it  is  the  commodity 
of  which  the  annual  oonsumptioh  isthegiyMtest;  so 
a  greater  quantity  of  industry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  com,  than  in  producing  any  other  com- 
jnodity  When  it  first  comes  from  the  ground,  too, 
it  is  necessarily  divided  among,  a  greater  number  of 
owners  than  any  other  commodity ;  and  these  own* 
ers  can  never  be  collected  into  One  flaJpe  like  a  num* 
tier  of  independent  manufacturers^  but  are  necessa* 
rily  scattered  through  all  the  different  comers  of  the 
country.  These  first  owners  either  inunediately 
supply  the  consumers^n  their  own  neighbouriiCKMi,  or 
they  supply  other  inland  dealers,  who  supply  those 
consumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  corn,  therefore, 
including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker>  are  neces- 
sarily more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in  any  other 
conunodity ;  and  their  dispersed  situation  rend^ers  it 
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altogeth^  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  ge- 
neral combination.  If  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  there^ 
fore,  any  c£  them  should  find,  that  he  had  a  good 
deal  more  com  upon  hand  than,  at  the  ciirrent  price, 
he  could  hope  to  depose  of  before  the  end  of  the 
season,  he  would  never  think  of  'keeping  up  this^ 
price  to  his  own  loss,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  his 
rivals  and  competitors,  but  would  imme^icitely  low- 
er it,  in  ord^  to  g^t  rid  of  his  com  before  the  new 
crop  began  to  come  in.  Tte  same  motives,  the  same 
interests^  which  would  thus  regulate  the  conduct  of 
any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other, 
and  oU^pethem  all  in  general  to  sell  their  corn  £^ 
the  pricf  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment, was  most  suitable  to  the  scarcity*  or  plenty  of 
the  season. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  history  of 
the  dearths  and  &min^  which  have  afflicted  any 
part  of  Eurc^e  during  either  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent or  that  of  the  two  pre):;edhig  centuries,  of  seve- 
ral of  which  we  have  pretty  exact  accounts,  will* 
find,  I  believe,  that  a  deaErth  never  has  arisen  from 
any  combination  among  the  inland  dealers  in  corn, 
nor  from  lany  other  cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  occa- 
sioned sometimes,  peiitaps,  and  in  some  particular 
places,  by  the  waste  of  war,  but  in  by  fal*  the  great-' 
est  number  of  cases,  by  the  fault  of  the  seasons ;  , 
and  that  a  famine  has  never  arisen  from  any  other 
cause  but  the  violence  of  government  attempting, 
by  improper  mean$,  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extensive  com  country,  between  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and 
c<nnmunication,  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  most 
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unfarourable  seasons  can  never  be  so  great  as  to  pro-^ 
duce  a  famine ;  and  the  scantiest  crop»  if  managed 
with  frugality  and  economy,  will  maintain,  through 
the  year,  the  same  number  of  people  that  are  com^ 
monly  fed  in  a  more  affluent  manner  by  one  of  mo- 
derate plenty.  The,  seasons  most  unfavouraUe  to 
the  crbp  are  those  c^  excessive  drcnightor  excessive 
rain.  But  as  com  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low 
lands,  upon  grounds  that  are  disppsed  to  be  too  wet, 
and  upon  those  that  are  disponed  to  be  too  dry,  ei^ 
ther  the  cirought  or  the  n^n,  which  is  hurtful  to  one 
part  of  the  country,  is  fovouralde  to  another ;  and 
though  both  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry  season,  the 
crop  is  a  good  deal  less  than  in  one  more  properly 
tempered ;  yet  in  both,  what  is  lost  in  one  part  of 
the  country  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  what 
13  gained  in  the  other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the 
crop  ttot  only  requires  a  v^  moist  soil,  but  wherCj^ 
in  a  certain  period  of  its  growing,  it  must  be  lakl 
under  wati^r,  tbi^  effects  of  a  drought  are  much  more 
dismal.  Even  in  such  countries,  however,  the  drought 
is  perhaps  scarce  everj  so  universal,  as  necessarily 
to  occasion  a  famine,  if  the  government  would  allow 
a  free  trad^.  The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few  years 
ago,  might  probably  have  occasioped  a  very  great 
dearth-  Some  improper  regulations,  some  injudici- 
ous restr^ts  imposed  by  the  servant^  of  the  East 
India  company  uppq  the  rice  trade,  contributed,  per^ 
baps,  to  turn  that  dearth  into  a  fiimine. 

When  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  the  in- 
conveniences  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  sell 
their  com  at  what  it  supposes  a  reasonable  price,'it 
either  hinders  them  from  bringing  it  tomarket, which 
jnay  spmetimes  produce  a  famine  even  in  the  begiur 
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niiig  of  the  season ;  or,  if  they  bring  it  thither,  it 
enables  the  people,  and  thereby  encourages  them,  to 
consume  it  so  fast,  as  must  necessarily  produce  a  fa- 
mine before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  unlimited, 
unrestrained  fVeedom  of  the  com  trade,  as  it  is  the 
only  effectual  preventive  of  the  miseries  of  a  famine, 
so  it  is  the  best  palliative  of  the  inconveniences  of  a 
dearth ;  for  the  inconveniences  of  a  real  scarcity  can- 
not be  rem^ied,  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade 
deserves  more  the  full  protection  of  the  law;  and  no 
trade  requires  it  so  much,  because  no  trade  is  so  much 
exposed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  scarcity,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
impute  their  distress  to  the  avarice  of  the  Jcorn  mer- 
d)ant,  who  becomes  the  object  (rf  their  hatred  and  in- 
dignation. Instead  of  making  profit  upon  such  oc- 
casions, therefoTO,  he  is  often  in  danger  of  being  ut- 
terly ruined,  and  of  having  his  magazines  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  their  violence.  It  is  in  years  of 
scarcity,  however,  when  prices  are  high,  that  the 
corn  mercfa^t  expects  to  make  his  principal  profit. 
He  is  generally  in  coptract  with  some  farmers  to 
furnish  him,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This 
contract  price  is  settled  according  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  moderate  and  reasonable,  that  is, 
tlMJ  ordincury  or  average  price,  which,  before  the  late 
years  of  scarcity,  was  rommonly  about  28s.  for  the 
quarter  of.  wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion. In  years  of  scardty,  therefore,  the  corn 
merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  com  for  the  or^ 
dinary  price,  and  sells  it  for  a  much  higher.  That 
this  extraordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level  with 
4a!^her  trades,  and  to  compensate  the  many  bsses 


which  be  sustains  upon  other  occasions,  botb  from 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and 
from  the  frequent  and  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  its 
price,  seems  evident  enough,  firom  this  single  cfa*cum- 
stance,  that  great  fortunes  are  as  seldom  made  in  this 
as  in  any  other  trade.  The  popular  oduim^  however^ 
which  attends  it  in  years  of  ^arcity,  the  only  years 
in  which  it  can  be  rery  profitable*  renders  people  of 
character  and  fortune  av^ae  to  enter  into  it*  It  is 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  set  of  dealers;  and  millers^ 
bakers,  meal-men,  and  metUfactors,  together  with  a 
number  of  wretched  hucksters,  are  almost  the  oftly 
middle  yeofie  that,  in  the  home  market,  come  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  consunier. :. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  instead  oi  diseouni^ 
tenancing  this  popular  odium  against  a  trade  so  be^ 
neficial  %o  the  public,  seems,  ob  tiie  contrary,  to 
have  authorised  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6tb  of  £dwajrd  VI.  cap.  14.  it  was 
enacted,  that  whoever  afaouM'huy  any  com  or  grain, 
with  intent  to  sell  )t  agaiUf  shouU  be  reputed  an  un-r 
lawful  engrosser,  atid  should,  for  the  first  fisult,  suf<- 
fer  two  months  imprisoament>  and  IbJtfeit  the  value 
of  the  corn ;  for  the.  second,  suflSer  sisi  months  im^ 
prisonment,  and  forJfeti  double  the  valkie ;  and  for 
the  ^hird,  be  set  in  the  pillory,  sufier  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  (Measure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods 
and  chattels.  The  ancient  policy  of  most  other  parts 
of  iilurope  was  no  bett^  than  that  of  fing^iand. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cfaeapw  of  the  farmer 
than  of  the  corn  merchant,  who,  they  were  afraid, 
would  require,  over  and  above  the  price  which  he 
paid  to  the  former,  an  ^fcorbitant  profit  to  himself; 
They  endeavoured,  therefore^  to  annihilate  his  trade 
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idt<^ether«  They  even. endeavonred  taiimder^^  as 
much  as  possible,  any  middle  iidm  -of  any  kind  from 
coming  in  betwe^i  the  grower  and  the  consumer ; 
and  this  was  the  meaning  of  .the  many  i^raints 
which  they  imposed  upon  ^he  tiiade  of  those  whom 
they  called  kidcters  or  carricirs  of  com;  a  trade  which 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licence, 
ascertaining  his  qualifications  ^s  a  man  of  probit^r 
and  fairnlealing.  The  authority  of  three  justices 
of  the  peace  was,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  ¥L  ne«' 
cessary  in  order  to  grant  this  licence.  But  eren 
this  restvaint  was  afterwards  thought  insuiBcient, 
and,  by  a  statute  of  EKsabetb,  the  privilege  of 
granting  it  was  confined  to  thex}uarteF^essions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Euroj^  endeavoured  in  this 
manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of 
tkie  country,  by  masdms  quite  different  from  those 
iirliich  it  established  with  regard  to  manofsictures, 
the  great  trade  of  the  townfe.  By  leaving  the  far- 
mer no  other  customers  but  either  the  consumers 
or  their  immediate  factors,  the  kiidders  aud  carriers 
rfcom,  it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  exercise  the 
trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  biA  of  a  corn  merchant 
or  corn  reti^len  On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cases 
prohibited  the  manufacturer  from*  exerciMng  the 
trade  of  a  shop-keeper,  or  from  selling. his  own 
goods  by  retail.  It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote 
the  general  interest  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn 
cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  understood 
how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other,  it  meant 
to  promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the 
shop-keepers,  who  would  be  so  much  undersold  by 
the  manufacturer,  it  was  supposed,  that  their  trade 
would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all. 
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The  mamif^ctiurar,  however,  thougli  he  had  been 
dlowed  to  keep  a  Aop,  and  to  sell  his  own  goods 
hj  retail^  cotdd  not  hare  undersold  the  common 
shop-keqier.  Whatever  part  of  his  capital  he  might 
hare  placed  in  his  shop»  he  must  have  withdrawn  it 
from  his  manufacture.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  bu- 
siness on  a  level  with  that  of  other  people,  as  he 
must  have  had  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the 
<me  p«rt»  so  he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shopkeeper 
upon  the  other*  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
in  the  particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent, 
was  the  c^dinarj  profit  both  of  manufacturing  and 
sbopkeeping  stock ;  he  must  in  this  case  have  char*- 
ged  upon  every  piece  of  hts  own  goods  w^ch  he 
sold  in  his  shop  a  profii  of  twenty  per  cent.  When 
he  carried  them  firomi  his  workhouse  to  his  shop,  he 
must  have  valued  th^n  at  the  price  ^r  whidi  he 
could  have  sold  th^n  to  a  dealer  or  dM>pkeeper, 
who  Wi9uld  have  bQ!ugbt  them  h^  wholesale.  If  he 
valued  them  iower,  he  lo$t  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his 
manufacturing  capital.  When,  again,  he  sold  Uiem 
fxofn  hU  shop*  unless  he  got  the  same  price  at  which 
H  shopkeeper  would  have  sold  them,  he  lost  ^  part 
of  the  priAi  of  his  sh<^eepii^  capital.  Though 
he  m^ht  appear^  therefore,  to  make  a  double  pro* 
fit  upon  the  same  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  these  goods 
made  successively  a  part  of  two  distinct  capitals,  he 
made  but  a  single  profit  upon  the  whole  capital  em* 
ployed  about  them ;  and  if  he  made  le%  than  his 
profit,  he  was  a  loser,  or  did  not  employ  his  whole 
capital  with  the  same  advaotagp  as  the  gjreater  part 
of  his  neighbours^ 

What  the  manufacturer  w/is  prohilnted  *o  do,  the 
farmer  was  in  some  jne^ure  enjoined  to  ido ;  to  dir 
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tide  his  capitiJ  between  two  d^erent  employments; 
to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  granaries  and  stack* 
yard^  for  supplying  the  occasional  demands  of  the 
market,  and  to  employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  land.  But  ais  he  could  not  afford  to  employ  the 
latter  for  less  than  the  ordinfuy  profits  of  farming 
stock,  so  he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  ft^mer 
for  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercfl^ntile  stdd^. 
Whether  the  stock  which  really  carried  on  the'  bu- 
siness of  a  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the  person 
who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was 
called  a  com  merehant,  an  equ^  profit  was  in  botb 
cases  requisite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for 
employing  it  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  put  his  bu- 
siness on  a  level  with  other  trades,  and  in  order  to 
hinder  him  from  having  an  interest  to  change  it  as 
soon  as  possible  for  some  other.  Thefarmery  there-' 
fore,  who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of 
a  corn  merchant,  could  not  afford  to  sell  his  com 
cheaper  than  any  other  com  merchant  would  have 
been  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  competi- 
tion. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  in 
one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  workman  who  can  employ 
bis  whole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the  same  two  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater 
quantity  cf  work,  so  the  former  acquires  so  easy 
and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  business,  of 
buyii^  and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the 
same  capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly  afford 
bis  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  ^o  the  other  can  com-" 
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monly  affbin)  his  goods  somewlmt  chewier,  than  if 
his  stock  and  attention  were  both  employed  about  a 
greater  variety  of  objects.  The  greater  part  of  Ina- 
nufacturers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own  goods 
so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper,  whose 
sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  wholesale  and  to 
retail  them  again.  The  greater  part  of  farmers  could 
still  less  afford  to  retail  their  own  com,  to  suf^ly  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles 
distance  fVom  the  greater  part  of  them,  so  cheap  as  a 
vigilant  and  active  com  merchant,  whose  sole  busi* 
ness  it  was  to  purchase  com  by  wholesale,  to  collect 
it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manuf^turer  from 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  endeavoured 
to  force  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock 
to  go  on  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it 
from  going  on  so  fast.  Both  laws  were  evident  vio- 
lations of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  unjust;  and 
they  were  both  too  as  impolitic  as  they  were  uui- 
just.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  society,  that  things 
of  this  kind  should  never  either  be  forced  or  oh* 
structed.  The  mail  who  employs  either  his  labcmr 
or  his  stock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  si^ 
tuation  renders  necessary,  can  never  hurt  his  neigh- 
bour by  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt  himself, 
and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack  of  all  trades  wiH 
never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But  the  law  ought 
always  to  trust  people  with  the  care  of  their  own  in- 
terest, as  in  their  local  situations  they  must  gei^ral- 
ly  be  able  to  judge  better  of  it  than  the  legislature 
can  do.     The  law,  however,  which  obliged  the  far- 
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mer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  waar 
by  far  the  most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  the  employ- 
ment of  stock  which  is  sd  advantageous  to  ^trery  so- 
ciety, but  it  obstructed  likewise  the  improvement  and 
iultivatibn  of  the  land.  By  obliging  the  farmer  to 
carry  on  two  trades  instead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to 
divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only 
ipould  be  employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been 
at  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant 
as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  his  whole  capital 
might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land,  and 
have  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle,  and  hir- 
ing more  servants,  in  ohier  to  improve  and  cultivate 
it  better.  But  by  being  obliged  to  sell  his  corn  by 
retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep^  a  great  part  of  his  ca- 
pital in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard  through  the 
year,  and  could  not  therefore  cultivate  so  well  as 
with  the  same  capital  he  might  otherwise  have 
done.  This  law,  therefore,  necessarily  obstructed 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  and,  instead  of  tend- 
ing ^  render  com  cheaper,  must  have  tended  to 
render  it  scarcer,  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

After  the  business  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  com 
merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if  properly 
jwotected  and  encouraged,  would  contribute  the  most 
to  the  raising  of  corti>  It  Would  support  the  trade  of 
the  farmer,  in  the  sarnie  ti^n^  asthe  thide  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  supports  tSiat  of  the  tnanufactir^r. 

The  wholesale  dealer,*by  kSo^ding  a  ready  market 
to  the  manufacturer,  by  t^ing  his  goods  bfFhis  hand 
as  fast  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by  sometimes  even 
advancing  their  price  to  him  belbre^he  has  made  them, 
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enables  him  to  keep  his  whole  csqHtal,  and  sometimes 
even  more  than  his  wh<de  ciqiital,  constantly  em^- 
{dojed  in  manufacturings  and  consequently  to  ma- 
nufacture a  much  greato*  quantity  of  goods  than 
if  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  himself  to  the 
immediate  consumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As 
the  capital  of  the  whcdesale  merchant,  too,  is  gene* 
nerally  sufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufac^ 
turers,  this  intercourse  between  him  and  them  in- 
terests the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  support  the 
owners  of  a  great  number  of  small  ones,  and  to  as- 
sist them  in  those  losses  and  misfcNrtunes  which 
might  otherwise  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourse  of  the  same  kind  universally  esta-* 
blished  between  the  fanners  and  the  com  merchants^ 
would  be  attended  with  effects  equally  beneficial  to 
the  farmers.  They  would  be  enabled  to  keep  their 
whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than  their  whole 
capitals,  constantly  emplo3red  in  cultivation.  In  case 
of  any  of  those  accidents  to  which  no  trade  is  more 
liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary 
customer,  the  wealthy  com  merchant,  a  person  wbo 
had  both  an  interest  to  support  them,  and  the  ability 
to  do  it ;  and  they  would  not,  as  at  present,  be  en^ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  land- 
lord, or  the  mercy  of  his  steward.  Were  it  possible, 
as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  establish  this  intercourse  uni- 
versally, and  all  at  once;  were  it  possible  to  turn  all 
at  once  the  whole  farming  stock  of  th^  kingdom  to 
its  proper  business,  the^  cultivation  of  land,  with- 
drawing it  from  every  oUier  employment  into  which 
any  part  of  it  may  be  at  present  diverted;  and  were 
it  possible,  in  order  to  support  and  assist,  upon  occa^ 
sion,  the  operations  of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  aH 
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perhaps,  very  easy  to  imagine  how  greats  how  ex- 
tensive, and  how  sudden,  would bethe improvement 
which  this  change  of  circtimstances  would  alone  pro- 
duce upon  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI*  therefore,  by  prohi- 
biting as  much  as  possible  any  middle  man  from 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer^ 
endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade^  of  which  the  fr^e 
exercise  is  not.  only  the  best  palliative  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  dearth,  but  the  best  preventive  of 
that  calamity ;  after  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no 
trade  contributing  so  much  to  the  .growing  of  corn 
as  that  of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this;  law^vvas  afterwards  softened 
by  several  subsequent  statutes,  which  successively 
permitted  the  engrossing  of  corn  when  the  price  of 
wheat  should  not  succeed  20si  and  24s.  32s.  and  4^0$* 
the  quarter.  At  last,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  II. 
c.  7.,  the  engrossing  or  buying  of  corp,  iq  order  td 
sell  it  again,  as  long-  as  thq  ,price  of  wheat  did  not  . 
exceed  4ds.  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  all  persons  not 
being  forestallers,  that  is,  not  selling  again  in  the 
same  market  within  three  months.  All  the  freedom 
which  the  trade  of  the  inland  corn  dealer  bas  evei* 
yet  enjoyed  was  bestowed  upon  it  by.  this  st^tute^v 
The  statute  of  the  twelfth  of  the  present  king,  which, 
repeals  almost  all  the  other  ancient  laws  against  en^ 
grossers  and  forestallers,  does  not  repeal  the  restric-. 
tions  of  this  particular  statute,  which  therefore  still 
continue  in  force. 

This  statute^  however,  authorises  in  soxxxt  measure 
two  very  absurd  popular  prejudices^ 

vou  lu  %  , 
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Firsts  It  supposes,  that  when  the  price  of  wheat 
has  risen,  so  high  as  48s.  t^  quarter,  and  that  of 
other  grain  in  proportion,  com  is  likely  to  be  sa  en- 
grossed as  to  hurt  t^e  people.  But  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  seems  evident  enough,  that  corn 
can  at  no  price  be  so  engrossed  by  the  inland  deal* 
ers  as  to  hurt  the  people  :  and  4?8s.  the  quarter,  be- 
sides, though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  high 
price,  yet,  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  is  a  price  which  fre- 
quently takes  place  immediately  after  harvest,  when 
scarce  any  part  of  the  new  crc^  can  be  sold  off,  and 
when  it  is  impossiUe  even  for  ignorance  to  suppose 
that  any  part  of  it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt 
the  people. 

Secondiy^  It  su|^ses  that  there  is  a  certain  price 
at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  forestalled,  that  is, 
bought  up  in  order  to  be  sold  agdn  soon  after  in  the 
same  market,  sa  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a 
merchant  ever  buys  up  corn,  either  going  to  a  par* 
ticular  market,  or  in  a  particular  market,  in  order 
to  sell  it  again  soon^  after  in  the  same  market,  it 
must  be  because  he  judges^  that  the  market  cannot 
be  so  liberally  supplied  through  the  whole  season  as 
\ipon  that  particular  occasion,  and  that  the  price, 
therefore,  must  soon  rise.  If  be  judges  wrong  in 
this,  and  if  the  price  does  not  rise,  he  not  only  loses 
the  whole  profit  of  the  stock  which  he  empl93rs  in 
this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  Jby  the 
expense  and  loss  which,  necessarily  attend  the  sto- 
ring and  keeping  of  com.  He  hurts  himself,  there^ 
fore,  much  more  essentially  than  he  can  hurt  even 
the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder  from  ^i^^ 
plying:  thaaaselves  upon  that  particular  market  d«y, 
because  they  may  afterwards^  ^^^^^fS^l  themselves  just 
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eighty  instoftd  of  hurtmg'tbe  great  body  of  the  people, 
he  renders  them  a  most  important  servipe.  By  mar 
kib^  t&em  feel  the  inconvenieiiees  of  ad^trth  some- 
what  earHer  than  fhey  otherwise  might  dd^  he  pre^ 
vents  their  feeling  them  afterwards  so  severely  as 
they  /tert^nfy  would  do^  if  the  cheapness  of  price 
eticomragied  them  to  consume  fa^er  than  suited  the 
teai  adavcifcy  of  the  aeason.  When  the  scardty  is 
real,  the  best  thibg  tibtat  can  he  don^  for  the  pe(^4 
isy  to  diirido  the  inconveniences  of  it  as  equally  as 
pMsible  tinrov^  all  the  d^erent  months  axid  we^s 
and  days  of  i3ste  year.  The  interest  of  the  corn  m^- 
chant  makes  him  study  to  cb  thi^j  as  exactly  as  he 
can ;  aiid  as  no  other  person  can  have  either  t^^ 
saine  interest,  of  t^e  same  knowledge,  w  th^  s^aa^ 
abilities^  todo-il  so  exactly  as  he,  this  most  import* 
ant  op^^ration  of  e«nmerce  ought  to  be  trusted  $»» 
tirely  to  Mm ;  or,  in  oth^er  words,  the  com  trdd^  m 
far  at  least  as  concerns  tfaesuppljr  of  the  home  mar- 
ket ought  to  be  left  perfectly  free. 

The  pi^aiac  fear  of  engrossing  and  forestalling 
ini^  be  compared  Do  the  popuhu*  terrors  and  suspi* 
prions,  of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate  wretohes  aa« 
eused  of  this  latter  crime  were  not  mco-e  innocent 
of  the  misfbxitunes  imputed  to  tfaem  than  those  who 
htivB  been,  accused  of  the  former.  The  law  which 
put  an  end  t^  all^  prosecutions  agi^st  witchcraft, 
which  put  it  out  of  any  man^s  power  to  gratify  his 
own  msdrce  by  aocuang  his  neighbour  of  thai  ima^ 
ginary  crtme,  seefms  effiectually  to  have  put  an  end  to> 
1^1086  fears  and  suspicions,  by  takiiigaway  thegr^at 
cause  which  encouraged  and  siq[^)arted  tibem.  The 
llnv^wfaioU  should  rertoroeatirefreedotnta  the  iniMd* 
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trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove  as  effectual  to 
put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of  engrossing  and 
forestalling. 

Tlie  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.,  however,  with  all  its 
imperfections^  has  perhaps  contributed  more,  both  to 
the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market  and  to  the 
MUTease  of  tillage,  than  any  other  law  in  the  statute 
book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the  inland  corn  trade 
has  derived  all  the  liberty  and  protection  which  it 
has  ever  yet  enjoyed ;  and  both  the  supply  of  the 
home  market  and  the  interest  of  tillage  are  much 
more  effectually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than  either 
by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  sorts 
of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  consumed,  it  has  been  computed  by  the 
author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Com  Trade,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hundred  and  seventy.  For 
supplying  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to  that  of  the  im« 
portation  trade  as  five  hundred  and  seventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  scnrtsof  grain  export- 
ed from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to  the 
s^ame  author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth  part  of 
the  annual  produce.  For  the  encouragement  of  til- 
lage, therefore,  by  providing  a  market  for  the  home 
produce,  the  importance  of  the  inland  trade  must  be 
to  that  of  the  exportation  trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and  I 
mean  not  to  warrant  the  exactness  of  either  of  these 
computations.  I  mention  them  only  in  order  to  shew 
of  how  muph  less  consequence,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mosit  judicious  and  experienced  persons,  the  foreign 
trade  of  corn  is  than  the  home  trade.     The  great 
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cheapness, of  corn  in  the  years  immediately  prece- 
tding  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  may  perhaps 
with  reason  be  ascribed^  in  some  measure,  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this  statute  of  Charles  II.,  which  had  been 
enacted  about  five-and-^twepty  years  before,  and 
which  had  therefore  full  time  to  produce  its  efftect.  - 
.  A  vpry  few  words  will  sufficiently  explain  all  that 
I  have  to  say  concerning  the  other  three  branches 
of  the  corn  trade.  ,  , ,  , 

II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of  foreign 
corn  for  home  consumption,  evidently  contributes  to 
the  immediate  supply  of  the  home  maricet,  and  must 
so  far  be  immediately  beneficial  to  the  great  body 
of  the.  people.     It  tend^j,  indeed,  to  lower  somewhat 
the  average  money  price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminish 
\ts  real  value,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is 
capable  of  .maintfiiining, ,  If  importation  was  at  all 
times  free,  our  farmers  ^nd  ccmntxy  gentlemen  would 
probaWy,  one  year-witli  another,  get  less  money  for 
their  corn  than  thjey  dp  at  present,  when  importa- 
tion is  at  most  times  in  effect  prohibited ;  but  the 
^oney  which  ^hey  got  would  be  of  more  v^lue, 
would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and  would 
employ  more  labour*     Their  real  Wealth,  their  real 
revenue,  therefore,  would  be  the  same  as  at  present, 
though  it' might  be  expressed  by  a  smaller  quantity 
^  of  silver ;  and  jthey  woul4  neither  be  disabled  nor 
discouraged  from  cultivating  corn  as  muc^  as  they 
do  at  present.     On,  the  contrary,  as  the  rise^  in  the 
real  value  of  silver^  in  consequence  of  lowering  the 
money  price  of  corn,  lowers  ^omewhat  the  money 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives  the  industry 
4of  the  country  where  it  takes  place  some  advantage 
in  all  foreign  mai'kets,  and  thereby  tends  to  encou- 
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cmirage  im4  kicrease  tbat  industry.  But  the  extent 
of  the  hotne  raai^et  for  cotn  must  fee  in  pt-oportion 
to  the  general  industry  of  tfee  fcoontry  wbrre  it 
^rows,  or  to  the  number  <rf  those  wfco  produce  some- 
thing else,  and  therefore  have  something  eflse,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  some- 
thing else,  to  give  in  exchange  for  com.  But  in 
every  country,  the  home  market,  as  it  is  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient,  so  is  it  likewise  the  greatest 
and  most  important  maricet  for*corn.  That  rise  in 
the  real  value  of  silver,  th^iefbre,  which  is  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  average  ihoney  price  of  com,  tends 
to  enlarge  the  greatest  and  most  important  market 
for  corn,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  instead  of  dis- 
couraging ife  growth. 

By  the  22d  of  Charles  IL  c.  IS.,  the  importation 
of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  tnarket 
did  not  exceed  63a.  4d.  the  quarter,  was  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  16s.  the  quarter;  and  to  a  duty  of  8s. 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  L.4.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  u  centu- 
ry past,  taken  place  only  in  times  of  very  great 
scarcity ;  and  the  latter  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
taken  place  at  all-  Yet  till  wheat  has  risen  above 
this  latter  price,  it  was  by  this  statute  subjected  to 
a  very  high  duty ;  and,  till  it  had  risen  above  the  for- 
mer, to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition* 
The  importation  of  other  sorts  of  grain  was  restrain- 
ed at  rates  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  grain,  dmost  equally  high*.  Subsequent 
Jaws  still  further  increased  thosier  duties. 

*  Before  the  ISA  of  ike  present  king,  the  0)]iDWing  ivttse  the  duties  f9^ 
Me  upon  the  importation  of  the  dtft^nt  sorts  of  gryin : 
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The  distress  which,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  strict 
eKecutioto  of  those  laws  might  have  brought  upon 
the  people,  wolihl  pi^obably  hsv^e  teen  very  great ; 
bat,  upon  such  occasions,  its  execution  was  gene* 
raHy  suspended  by  temporary  statutes,  whidi  per^ 
mitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  im|^ortatioii  of  fo- 
reign com.  The  necessity  of  these  temporary  sta- 
tutes sofiiciently  demonstrates  the  impropriety  of 
this  g^^»eral  one. 

These  restraints  up6n  importation,  though  prior 
to  the  estaUisbmeBt  of  the  bounty,  were  dictated  by 
the  same  spirit^  by  the  same  principles,  wbicfa  after* 
wards  ^naeted  that  regulartion.  How  hurtful  soever 
in  themselves,  these,  or  9oime  other  restraints  upon 
import^cttbn^  biecame  necessary  in.  consequence  of 
that  regtttatioh.  If,  Whean  wl^at  was  either  below 
lf6s.  the  quarter,  ^oor  not  much  above  it,  foreign  com 
could  have  been  imported,  either  duty  free,  or  upon 
paying  oaJy  ia  snkall  duty,  it  might  have  been  export- 
ed again,  wHhthe  benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  ehtk*e  perver- 
sion of  tAie  mstitutioii,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth,  not  that 
for  the  growth  lof  fdreign  cfkmtries. 


Grain,                               Du^es. 

-OvkkB. 

DutUi. 

I^eans  to  iSSd.  jfer  qr.            19s.  lOA  aifter  ^ll  40^.    • 

Ii6s.  Sd.  th^  1^ 

Barlfeyto  9Sb*                        t^  iOd.               32s.  '  - 

i6g. 

124. 

Malt  is  prohibited  l?y  the  annual  malt-tax  biU. 

Oats  to  16s.                              5s.  lOd.         after 

. 

9id. 

Pease  t6  408.                         l$b    IMi  '     idfter 

• 

-         9id. 

Kyt  to  S6^                            19s.  KM.          tiU  404.    - 

16s. -Sd. 

then  12d. 

Wheat  to  44s.                        21s.    9cL          tiU  53s.  4cU 

17s. 

then     8s. 

till  t..4  arid  after  th^  dbout  Is;  ill.' 
Buck  i^eat  to  SSs^  ipet  qr*  to  pa^r  16».   '  i 

These  different  duties  were  Jmpose4»  partly  by  the  22d  of  Charles  II.,  ip 
place  of  the  old  subsidy,  partly  by  the  new  subsidy,  by  the  one-third  and 
iwCHtbhfd*  subsidy,  and  hy  the  «u6iicljr  1 74?7. 
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III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  corn 
for  foreign  consumption,  c^tainly  does  not  contri^ 
bute  directly  to  the  pl^itiful  supply  .of  the  home 
market.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly.  From 
whatever  source  this  supply  may  be  usually  drawn, 
whether  from  home  growth,  or  from  foreign  impor- 
tation, unless  more  corn  is  either  usually,  grown,  or 
usually  imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is 
usually  consumed  in  it,  the  supply  of  the  home  mar-^ 
ket  can  never  be  very  plentiful.  But,  unless  the 
surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  exported,  the 
growers  .will  be  careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the 
importers  never  to'  import  more,  than  what  the  bare 
consumption  of  the^  home  market  requires.  That 
market  will  very  seldom  be  overstocked;  but  it  will 
generally  be  understocked ;  the  people,  whose  buri^ 
ness  it  is  to  supply  it,  being  generally  afraid  lest 
their  goods  should  be  left  upon  their  hands.  The 
prohibition  of  cxportaticMi  linlits  the  im^oyement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what  the  supply  of 
its  own  inhabitants  require.  The  freedoln  of  ex^ 
portation  enables  it  to  extend  cultivation  for^he 
supply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  c.  4.,  the  exporta4ion  of 
corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did 
not  exceed  40s.  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain 
in  proportion.  By  the  15th  of  the  same  prince,  this 
liberty  was  extended  till  the  price  of  wheat  exceed- 
jed  48s.  the  quarter ;  and  by  the  22d,  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
king  upon  such  exportation ;  but  all  grain  was  rated 
so  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that  this  pomidage 
amounted  only,  upon  wheat,  to  a  shilling,  upon  oats 
to  4d.,  and  upon  all  other  grain  to  6d.  the  quarter. 
By  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  the  act  whicU 
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€gtablished  this  bounty^  this  small  duty  was  virtually 
taken  off  whenever  tlie  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex- 
ceed 48s.  the  quarter;  and  by  the  11th  and  12th  of 
William  III.  c.  20.  it  was  expressly  taken  oflf  at  all 
higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  ren- 
«dered  much  mbre  free  than  that  of  the  inland  dealer. 
By  the  last  ef  these  statutes,  corn  could  be  engrossed 
at  any  price  for  exportation ;  but  it  could  not  be 
engrossed  for  inland  sale,  except  when  the  price  did 
not  exceed  488.  the  quarter.  The  inta-est  of  the 
inland  dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  shown, 
can  never  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  exporter  may, 
and  in  fact: sometimes  is.  If,,  while  his  own  coun- 
tirjT:  labors  under  a  dearth^*  a  neighbouring  country 
j»hould  be  dieted  with  a  famine,  it  might  be  his  in- 
terest ta  carry  corn  to  the; latter  country,  in  such 
quantities  m  might  very  much  aggravate  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  dearth.  The  plentiful  supply  of  the 
home-fraarfcet  wan  ntot  th^vdirect  object  of  those  sta- 
tutes ;  but,  under* the  prestwce  of  encouraging  agri- 
culture, to  raisfe  the  money' price  of  corn  as  high  as 
possibie,  and  thereby  to  occasion,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, a  coastiint  dearth  in  the  home-market.  By 
the  discouragement  of  importation,  the  supply  of 
that  mark^,  even  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  was 
confined  to  the, home  growth;  and  by  the  encou- 
Yagement  of  exportation,  when  the  price  was  so 
high  as  '48s.  the  quarter,  that  ma)rket  was  not,  even 
in  times  of  considerable  scardty,  allowed  to  ei^joy 
the  whole  of  ^  that  growth.  The  temporary  laws, 
prohibiting  for  a  limited  time  the  exportation  of 
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corn,  BiiA  taking  off  for  a  limited  time  the  dirtieB 
^[pon  its  importation,  expedients  to  wbidi  Great 
Britain  has  bee*n  obliged  so  iVequently  to  have  re*- 
feourse,  ^sufficiently  demonstriU«  the  impropriety  of 
her  general  system.  Had  that  system  been  good, 
£^  would  fiot  so  freq^iei^tty  hare  been  redm^  to 
the  necessity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  system  of 
free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the  different 
states  into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided, 
woidd  so  f^r  resemble  the  different  provinces  of  a 
gre«^  empire.  As  amitng  the  differeiA  provktces  of 
<i  gree^t  empire,  the  fi^eedom  of  the  inlimd  trade  ap- 
pears, both  from  reason  and  experienoe,  not  mily 
the  best  palliative  ^  a  dearth^bnt  the  M^st  effeo- 
tutA  preventive  of  a  famine^,  so  Would-  the  freedom 
of  the  exportation  ai^d  kfipoftation  tt^t  be  i»kiOBg 
the  difibrent  states  into  which  a  gre^t  conUiient  wias 
divided.  The  larger  tht  continent,  the  ^asAsrtbe 
commiii^ication  though  all  the  dMbrent  parts  of  it, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any  one 
particular  part  of  it  ever  he  exposed  to  eother  of 
these  calamities,  the  scarcity  of  any  one  countiy 
being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  plenty  of 
some  other.  But  very  few  countri^  have  entirdy 
adopted  this  liberal  system.  Th^  fnetdom  of  tl»e 
^eorn  tmde  is  almost  everywhere  ttioi^  or  less  rt- 
i^trained,  and  in  many  countries  is  confined  by  such 
nb^uM  regulati4^,  as  frequently  aggta^tb  the  un* 
avoidable  nxisfof  tune  of  a  dearth  into  thb  dreadAil 
calamity,  of  a  famine.  The  demand  of  skch  couA- 
tries  fdr  com  may  frequently  become  so  great  and 
so  urgent,  that  a  small  state  in  their  neighbourfaood, 
tv'bid)  happened  at  thb  same  time  to  be  labouryig 
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ttodei*  same  def  re*  <rf  dearth,  ctnM  net  venture  to 
s«ppfy  them  ^i^i^ut  expo^n^  itself  to  the  1&^ 
d**earifttl  fcaflftrtiitV.     The  rery  bad  palfcj^  of  otte 
country  may  thtii^  render  it,  in  some  measttre,  dan- 
gerous and  imprBclent  to  estabJish  ivfcat  would -otheN 
Wise  be  the  be^  policy  in  another.    The  unlittiked 
freedom  of  -export atiot!,  however^  worfd  he  much 
le&s  dangerou!^  to  great  states,  in  trhich  tfhe  growt*i 
liemg*  mudi  greater,  the  Mpply  tJOuM  seldom  bfe 
tiftw^h  ftifectfed  by  any  ^antity  of  com  that  was 
likdy  to  he  exported.    In  a  Stviss  canton,  or  in 
some  of  the  little  stat^  t)f  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps, 
feomfetlmes  Be  nc*cefesary  to  restrain  the  exportation 
^tJOrd.^  in  s^h  giSeat  counttfes  a^  France  or  Eng- 
land)-^'*s(?arc^  eVei-  can.     To  Inndef ,  1>esides,  thfe 
ftfrnfter  ftoitt  sei^ih^  his  goods  at  all  tmies  to  th^ 
best  market,  is  evidently  to  sacrifice  the  ordinary 
ik^rs  of  justice  to  an  idea  of  pobKc  titiKty,  to  a  sort 
of  reAsottS  of  ^tAte ;  aA  ^t  of  legislative  authority 
wh4oh  ought  to  be  ex^ereis^  tinly,  which  tan  be 
j^lardotted  only,  itt  cases  c^  the  ittost  urgent*  neces- 
sity.    The  price  at  which  Exportation  of  com  is 
prohibited,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  a  Very  high  price. 

The  Itits  cono^^ing  ^rn  may  everywhere  be 
compared  to  tli^  Iftjw^  concerning  religbn.  The 
people  f^d  themselves  so  much  interested  ih  what 
liefates  either  to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or  to 
their  happiness  ih  a  Hffe  to  c6me,  that  government 
must  yield  to  their  prgndices,  and,  in  ordfer  tb  pre- 
serv*e  tfce  pwbltc  tranquillitjr,  establish  that  system 
which  they  ap^ove  of.  !t  is  tipon  this  account,  per- 
haps,  that  'ire  so  seldom  find  t,  reasonable  sy^em  es- 
tabKsbed  jrkb  regard  to  tSther  of  tbt)lse  two  capital 
4i>j«cts. 
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IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the 
importer  of  foreign  cor-n  in  order  to  export  it  again, 
contributes  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home-mar- 
ket. It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of  his  trade 
to  sell  his  corn  there ;  but  he  will  generally  be  will- 
ing to  do- so,  and  ev^n  for  a  good  deal  less  money 
than  he  might  expect  in  a  foreign  market ;  because 
he  saves  in  this  manner  the  expense  of  loading  and 
unloading,  6f  freight  and  insurance.  The  inhabit 
tants  of  the  country  which,  by  means  of  the  carry- 
ing  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  storehouse  for 
the  supply  of  other  countries,  can  veiy  seldom  be  in 
want  themselves.  Though  the  carrying  trade  must 
thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average  money  price 
of.  corn  in  the  home  market,  it  would  not  thereby 
lower  its  real  value ;  it  would  only  raise  somewhat 
the  real  value  of  silver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  eflfect  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  by  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  of 
the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback ; 
and  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  scarcity 
made  it  necessary  to  suspend  those  duties  by  tem- 
porary statutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited. 
By  this  system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade 
was  in  effect  prohibited  upon  all  occasions. 

Tlvit  system  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  connec- 
ted with'  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  seems  to 
deserve  no  part  of  the  praise  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  improvement  and  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  so  often  ascribed 
to  those  laws,  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
other  causes.  That  security  which  the  Is^w^  in  Great 
Britain  give  to  every  mui,  that  h?  ^h^tU  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  sufficient  to  mak£ 
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any  country  flourish,  notwithstanding  these  and 
twenty  other  absurd  regulations  of  commerce ;  and 
this  security  was  perfected  by  the  revolution,  much 
about  the  same  time  that  .the  bounty  was  establish- 
ed. The  natural  effort  of  eyery  individual  to  better 
his  own  condition,,  when  suffered  to  exert  itself  with 
freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle,  that 
it  is  alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on  the  sqpietj  to  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity,  but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  impertinent 
obstructions  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too 
often  encumbers  its  operations ;  though  the  effect  of 
these  obstructions  is. always,  more  or  less,  either  to 
encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminish  its  secu- 
rity. In  Great  Britain  industry  is  perfectly  secure ; 
and  though  it  is  far  from  being  perfectly  free,  it  is 
as  free  or  freer,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
improvement  pf  Great  Britain  has  been  posterior 
id  that  system  of  laws  which  is  connected  with  the 
bounty*  we  must  not  upon  that  account  impute  it.to 
those  laws.  It  has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the  na- 
tional debt :  but  the  national  debt  has  most  assured- 
ly not  been  the.  cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  connected 
with  the  bounty,  has  exactly  the  same  tendency 
with  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  lower 
somewhat  the  value  of  the  jwecious  metals  in  the 
country  where  it  takes  place ;  yet  Great  Britain  is 
c.ertainly  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe, 
while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  perhaps  amongst  the 
most  beggarly.  This  difference  of  situation,  how- 
ever, may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  two  different 
causes.     First,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in 
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Pbrtu^t  of  exporting  gold  and  silver,  and  the  vigi* 
lant  police  which  watches  over  the  exttcntioa  of 
those  laws,  must,  in  two  very  poof  coimtries>  wUdb 
between  them  import  annually  opwanfa  of  six  raU- 
lions  sterling,  operate,  not  only  more  directly,  bat 
much  more  forcibly,  in  reducing  the  ralue  of  thos^ 
metals  there,  than  the  com  laws  can  do  in  Great 
Britain  And,  9econ<yy,  this  bad  policy  is  not  in* 
those  countries  counterbalanced'  by  the  general  li- 
berty and  security  of  the  people.  Indlfstry  is  there 
neither  free  nor  secure;  and'tt^  civil  and^ecctestas- 
tica(  governments  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
such' as  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their 
present  state  of  poverty,  even  thongh  their  regula- 
tions of  commerce  wwe  a»  wise  as  the  greater  part 
cf  them  are  absurd  and  foofeh. 

The  ISth  of  t^  present  king,  c.  48.  seems  to  have 
established  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the  corn 
laws,  in  many  respects  better  than  the  ancient  one, 
but  in  one  or  two  respects  perhaps  not  quite  so  good. 

By  this  statute,  the  high  duties  upon  importatkm 
fbr  home  consumption  are  taken  off^  so  soon  as  the 
price  of  mid(Ming  wheat  rises  to  48s%  the  qvarter ; 
that  of  middling  rye,  pease,  or  beans,  to  S2s. ;  that 
of  barley  to  24s. ;  and  that  of  oaf  s  to  IBs. ;  and  in- 
stead (rf"  them,  a  small  duty  iis^  imposed  of  only  6d. 
upon  the  quarter  of  wheats  and  upon  that  of  odier 
grain  in  proportion^  With  regard  to  all  those  different 
sorts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to  wheat, 
the  home-market  is  thus  opened  to  foreign  supplies, 
at  prices  considerably  lower  than  bef<Nre. 

By  the  same  statute,  the  old  bounty  of  5s.  upon- 
the  exportation  of  wbeat>  ceases  so  soon  as  the 
price  rises  to  44s.  the  quarter^  instead  of  48s.  tlie 
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price  at  whick  it  ceased  before :  tbat  of  9s*  6d%  upoa 
the  exportation  of  barley,  ceasesi  so  soon  as.  the  price 
rises  to  ^s«  instead  of  24s.  the  price  at  wluch  ii 
ceased  before ;  that  of  2s.  6d.  upon  the  eKportotiotn 
of  oatmeah,  ceases  so  spon.aa  the  price  rises  to  L4s* 
instead  of  15s.  the  price  at  irhiefa  it  ceased'  bdfoce^ 
Th^  boi^ty  upon  rye  is  reduced  fc^riQ  Ss;  6dl  to  Ss« 
and  it  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  risea  to  a8&  in- 
stead of  3£6u  the  parif^e  at  idiichi  it  eeoated  befipre.  I^ 
bounties  are  as  improper  as  I.  h^e  endeajrontred  to* 
{»'ove  them  to  be,  tlie  smmec  thej^  oeas^  and  the 
lower  they  arc^  so  much  the  better. 

The  same  statute  permits,  at  the  lonrest  prie^,, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in^  order  to  be  expoct^df 
^ain,  doty  free,  provided  it  is.  in  the  mean  timei 
lodged:  in;  a  warehouse  imd^  the  joint  locks  of: 
the  king  and-  the  importer.  This,  liberty^  indeed; 
extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  diffe- 
rent ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  however, 
the  principal  ones ;  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
warehouses  proper  for  this  purpose  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  seems  evidently  an  improvement 
upon  the  ancient  system. 

But  by  the  same  law,  a  be«nty  of  two  shillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats^ 
whenever  the  prke  does  not  e3^(a4  fourteen  shill- 
ings. Np  bopnty  had  ever,  he^^  giv^{|  before  for 
the  ^Kpoptationi  of  this  g^ami  n^.mi^e  thact  fw  that 
of  pease  or  beai^sv 

.  By  the  same  law^  too,  th^  ^scportatian  of  wheat  is 
jm^ibitedy  so  soon  as  the  price  rises^  to  forty-four 
shiUii^  the  qpiart^ ;  that  of  rye  sa  soon  as  it.  rises^ 
to  tweaty-eig^  shillings;  that  of  bafleyno  S09U  as^ 
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it  rises  to  twentj-two  shillings;  and  that  of  oat» 
so  soon  as  they  rise  to  fourteen  shillings.  Those 
several  prices  seem  all  of  them  a  good  deal  too  low; 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety,  besides,  in 
prohibiting  exportation  altogether  at  those  precise 
prices  at  which  that  bounty,  which  was  given  in  or- 
der to  force  it,  is  withdrawn.  The  bounty  ought 
certainly  either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much 
lower  jwice,  or  exportation*  ought  to  have  bjeen  al* 
lowed  at  a  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  inferior  to 
the  ancient  system.  With  all  its  imperfections,  how- 
ever, we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  what  was  said  of  the 
laws  of  Solon,  that  though  not  the  best  in  itself,  it 
is  the  best  which  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  tem- 
per of  the  times,  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps 
in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 


CHAP.  VL 

Of  Treaties  of  Commerce. 

When  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty,  either  to  per- 
mit the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreign 
country  which  it  prohibits  from  all  others,  or  to 
exempt  the  goods  of  one  country  from  duties  to 
which  it  subjects  those  of  all  others,  the  country, 
or  at  least  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
^untry  whose  commerce  is  so  favoured,  must  ne- 
<;essarily  derive  great  advantage  from  the  treaty. 
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Those  merchants  and  manufacttirers  enjoy  a  sort  of 
monopoly  in  the  country  which  is  sO  indulgent  to 
them.  That  country  becomes  &  market,  bdth  moi^e 
extensive  and  more  advant^eous  fbr  their  goods : 
more  extensive,  because  the  goods  of  Othei^  Nations 
being  either  excluded  or  subjected  to  heavier  duties, 
it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs:  more  advail 
tageous,  because  the  merchants  of  the  favoured  coun^ 
try,  enjoying  a  sort  of  monopoly  there,  will  often  sell 
their  goods  for  a  better  price  than  if  exposed  to  the 
free  competition  of  all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  favoured,  are  necessarily  disadvantageous  to 
those  of  the  favourihg  country.  A  monopoly  is 
thus  granted  against  them  to  a  foreigh  nation ;  and 
they  mu«t  frequently  buy  the  foreign  goods  they 
have  occasion  for,  dearer  than  if  the  frefe  competi- 
tion of  other  nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of. 
its  own  produce  with  whicli  such  a  nation  purchases 
foreign  goods,  itaust  consequently  be  sold  chieaper ; 
becaHEie  whieli  two  things  ar6  exchtoged  for  one  an- 
other, the  cheapnesis  of  the  one  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, or  rather  is  the  same  thing  with  the  dear- 
ness  of  the  other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  an- 
nual prodtic^,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminished  by 
every  such  treaty.  This  diminution,  howe^r,  can 
scarce  amount  to  any  positive  loss,  but  only  to  a 
lessening  of  the  gain  which  it  might  otherwise 
make.  Though  it  sells  its  goods  eheaper  than  it 
otherwise  might  do,  it  will  not  probably  sell  thenv 
for.  less  than  they  cost ;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  boun- 
ties. Tor  a  price  which  will  not  replace  the  capital 
employed  in  brining  them  to  market^  together 
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with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  The  trade  could 
not  go  on  long  if.  it  did.  Even  the  favouring  coun- 
try, therefore,  may  still  gain  by  the  trade,  though 
less  than  if  there  was  a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  conunerce,  however,  have  been 
supposed  adfantageous,  upon  principles  very  diffe- 
rent from  these;  and  a  commercial  country  has 
sometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind,  against 
itself,  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  because 
it  expected,  that,  in  the  whole  ccHumerce  betwemi 
them,  it  would  annually  sell  more  than  it  would 
buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and  silver  would 
be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  England 
and  Portugal,  concluded  in  1703  by  Mr  Methuen, 
has  been  so  much  commended.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  that  treaty,  which  consists  of 
three  articles  only. 

abt.  I. 

His  sapred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  pronuses, 
both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  successors, 
to  admit  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  wool- 
len cloths,  an/d  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  the  British,  as  was  accustomed,  till  tliey  were 
prohibited  by  the  law ;  nevertheless,  upon  this  con- 
dition : 

ART.  II. 

That  is.  to  say,  that  het  sacred  royal  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of 
her  successors,  be  obliged,  for  ever  hereafter,  to 
admit  |he  wiqes  of  the  growth  of  Portu^  into 
^itain;  fjojbhj^t  at  no  time>  whether  thtere  shall  be 
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peace  or  war  between  the  kinj^doms  of  Britain  and 
France,  any  thing  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these 
wines  ^  the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by  what- 
soever otb^  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether 
ttey  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes 
or  hogsheads,  or  other  casks,  than  what  shall  be  de- 
manded for  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  Frendi 
wine,  deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cus- 
tom or  duty.  But  if,  at  any  time,  this  deduction  or 
abatement  of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as  afore- 
said, shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  preju- 
diced, it  shall  be  just  and  lawful  for  his  sacred  royal 
miajesty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen 
ddths,  and  the  rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufac- 
tures. 

ART.  III. 

The  most  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries 
promise  and  take  upon  then^selves,  that  their 
above  named  masters  shall  ratify  this  treaty ;  and 
within  the  space  of  two  months  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes 
fa<mnd  to  admit  the  English  wooUi^ns  upob  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  prohibition ;  that  is,  not 
to  raise  the  duties  which  had  beep  paid  before  that* 
time.  But  it  does  not: beccuhe  bound  to  admit  them 
upon  any  better  terms  than  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion, of  France  or  Holland,  for  example.  The  clrown 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  bound  to 
admit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two 
tiiirds  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  for- those  of  France, 
the  wines^most  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
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them.  So  far  this  ti^eaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  ad- 
vantageous to  Portugal,  and  disadvantageous  ta  Great 
Britain.  ^ 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  masterpiece 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  PoHugal  re- 
ceives annually  from  the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domestic  com- 
merce, whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate.  ,The 
surplus  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to.  lie  idle  and 
locked  up  in  coff<^rs ;  lind  as  it  can  find  no*  advanta- 
geous market  at  home,  it  must,  notwithstanding  any 
prohibition,  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  some- 
thing for  which  there  is  a  more  advantageous"  miar- 
ket  at  home.  A  large  share  of  it  comes  annually  tor 
England,  in  return  eithei;  for  English  goods,  or  for 
those  of  other  European  nations  that  receive  their 
returns  through  England.  Mr  Barretti  was  inform- 
ed, that  the  weekly  packet-boat  from  Lisbon  brings, 
one  week  with  anotbei',  more  than  L.50,0€)0  in  g'old 
to  England.  The  sum  had  probably  been  exagge- 
rated. It  would  amount  to  more  than  Lfj2fi00jlyoo 
a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils  are  supposed 
to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  some  years  ago  out  of  hp- 
mour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges 
which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by  treaty,  but  by 
the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at  the  solicitation,  in- 
deed, it  is  probable^  and  in  return  for  much  greater 
favours,  defence  and  protection,  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked^r 
The  people,  therefore,  usually  most  interested  in  ce- 
lebrating the  Portugal  trade,  wene  then  rather  dis-* 
pos^d  to  ^present  it  as  less  advantageous  than  it  had 
commonly  been  ima^ned.  The  far  greater  part,  al^ 
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mo^  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  aanual  im*' 
portalion  of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  of  other  European  nations ;  the  fruits  and 
wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain nearly  compensating  the  value  of  the  British 
goods  sent  thither* 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on 
account  of  Great  Briton,  and  that  it  amounted  to 
a  still  greatar  sum  than  Mr  Barr^tti  seems  to  imar 
gine ;  this  trade  would  not,  upon  that  account,  be 
more  advantageous  than  any  other,  in  which,  for 
the  same  value  s^it  out,  we  received  an  equal  value 
of  consumaible  goods  in  return. 

It  is  but  a  very  smdl  part  of  this  importation, 
which,  it  can  be  supposed,  is  employed  as  an  an- 
nual addition,  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin  of 
the  kingdom.  Tte  rest  must  all  be  sent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  consumable  goods  of  some  kind 
or  other.  But  if  those  consumable  goods  were  pur-  " 
chased  directly  with  the  produce  of  English  indus- 
try, it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England, 
than  first  to  purchase  with  that  produce  the  gold  of 
PoFtugsd,  and  afterwards  to  jmrchase  with  that  gold 
those  consumable  goods.  A  ilirect  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
round-about  one;  ^d  to  bring  the  <same  value  of 
fordgn  goods  to  the  fadme-market,  requires  a  mucfar 
smaller  capital  in  the  one  way  thai)  in  the  other.  If 
a  smaller  share  of  its  indiistry,  therefore,  had  heen 
employed  in  producing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal 
market,  ami  a  greater  in  producing  those  fit  for  the 
other  market3i  where  those  consumable  goods  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
had,  i,t  would  have  been  more  for  the  adsrantage  oi^' 
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EnglaiMl.  To  procure  both  the  gold  which  it  wants 
for  its  own  use,  and  the  consumaUe  goods^  would, 
in  this  way,  employ  a  much  smaller  capital  than  at 
present.  There  would  be  a  spare  capital,  therefore, 
to  be  employed  for  other  purposes,  in  exciting  an  ad* 
ditional  quantity  of  industry,  and  in  raising  a  greater 
annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely,  excluded  from  the 
Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  rery  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  all  the  annual  supplies  of  gcJd  which  it 
wants,  either  for  the  purposes  of  plate,  or  of  coin, 
or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  com- 
modity, is  always  somewhere  or  another  to  be  got 
for  its  value  by  those  wIk)  have  that  value  to  give 
for  it.  The  annual  surplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  be- 
sides, would  still  be  sent  abroad,  and  thou^  not  car- 
ried away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  carried  away 
by  some  other  nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  sell  it 
again  for  its  price,  in  the  same  manner  as  Great  Bri- 
tain does  at  present.  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal,  in- 
deed, we  buy  it  at  the  first  hand ;  whereas,  in  buy- 
ing it  of  any  other  nation,  excepts  Spam,  we  should 
buy  it  at  the  sec^id,  and  might  pay  somewhat  dear- 
er. This  difference,  however,  would  surely  be  too 
insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  attention^ 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from  Por- 
tugal. With  other  nations,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
either  against  us,  (h*  not  much  in  our  favour.  But  we 
should  remember,  that  the  more  gold  we  import 
from  one  country,  the  less  we  must  necessarily  im- 
port from  all  others.  The  effectual  demand  for  gold, 
like  that  for  every  other  commodity,  is  in  every 
country  limited  to  a  certain  quaptity.  If  nine  tenths 
of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one  country,  there 
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renu^ns  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all  oth^s. 
The  more  gold,  besides,  that  is  annually  imported 
from  some  particular  countries,  ov^er  and  above 
what  is  requisite  for  plate  and  for  coin^  the  more 
must  i^ecessarily  be  export^  to  some,  others ;  and 
the  mare?  that  most  iasignificaat  ofa^t  of  modern 
policy,  the  balance  o£  trade,  appears  to  be  in  our 
favour  with  some  particular  counties,  the  more  it 
must  necess^rfly  af^iear  to  be  against  us  with  many 
others* 

It  was  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that  £ng- 
landi  could  not  subsist  without  the  Portugal  trade, 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  France  and 
Spain,  without  {»retending  either  offence  or  provo^ 
oatum,  required  the  king  of  Portugal  to  ej^clude  ^1 
BritisAi  ships  froan  Ms  poits,  ^md,  for  the  security  oi 
this  eificlusion,  to  receive  into  them  French  or  Spa^ 
nish  garrisons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal  submitted 
to  those  ignominious  terms  Whidi  his  lut)tJier*»in*law 
the  king  of  Spain  ^x}posed  to  him,  Britain  would 
have  be^i  freed  from  a  much  greater  inconveniency 
than  the  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the  burden  of 
supporting  a  very  weak  ally,  so  unprovided  of  every 
thing  for  his  own  defence,  that  the  whole  power  of 
England,  had  it  be^  directed  to  that  single  purpose, 
could  scarce  parhaps  have  defended  him  for  another 
campaign.  The  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade  would, 
no  doubt,  l^ve  occasioned  a  con^derable  embar- 
rassment to  the  m^chattts  at  that  tin^  ^igaged  in 
it,  who  might  not,  peiiiaps,  have  found  out,  for  a 
year  or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageaus  me- 
thod of  employing  their  capitals ;  and  in  this  would 
probably  have  coninsted  all  the  inconveniency  which 
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Ikigland  could  have  suffered  ttcm  ibis  notable  pece 
of  commerciiU  poUcj. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
18  neither  for  the  purpose  of  plate  nor  eS  ccnn,  but 
of  forrign  trade.  A  round-dbout  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  can  be  carried  on  more  advantageously 
by  means  of  tiiese  metals  than  of  almost  any  other 
goods.  As  they  are  the  universal  instruments  of 
c^mmarcC)  they  are  more  readily  received  in  turn 
for  all  commodities  than  any  other  goods ;  and  on 
account  of  their  small  bulk  and  great  value^  it  costs 
less  to  transport  them  backward  and  forward  from 
one  place  to  another  than  almost  any  othor  sort  of 
merchandise,  and  they  lose  less  of  their  value  by  be^ 
ing  so  transported.  Of  all  the  commodities,  there- 
fore, which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  again 
for  some  other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none  so 
convenient  as  gold  and  silvar.  In  facilitating  all  the 
different  round-about  foreign  trades  of  comsumption 
which  are  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  c(msists  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade;  and 
though  it  is  not  a  capital  advimtage,  it  is  no  doubt 
a  considerable  one. 

That  any  annual  addition  whidi,  it  can  reasonably 
be  supposed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom,  could  require  but  a  very,  small  an- 
nual importation  of  gold  and  silver,  §|eems  evid^rt 
enough ;  and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with 
Portugal,  this  small  quantity  could  always,  some- 
where %r  another,  be  very  easily  got. 

Though  the  goldsmiths  trade  be  very  considerable 
in  Gre^t  Britain,  the  fair  greater  part  of  the  new 
plate  which  they  annually  sell,  is  made  from  other 
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oM  plate  melted  dofrn ;  so  that  ti^  addition  annual- 
ly made  to  the  wbote  pkte  of  the  kingdom  cannot 
be  very  great,  aad  could  require  but  a  very  small 
annual  importation. 

It  is  the  SM»e  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody  ima- 
gines, I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
^nnudi  cconage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  t<^;etfaer, 
befdf e  the  late  reformatibn  of  the  gold  coin,  to  up^ 
wards  of  JLSOO^^GO  a-year  in  gold,  was  an  annual 
addition  to  the  money  before  current  in  the  king- 
dom, in  a  country  whare  the  ^cpense  of  the  coin- 
age  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of  the 
codn^  even  when  it  contains  its  full  standard  weight 
^  gold  and  sibrer,  can  never  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  those  metals  uncoined, 
becai]»e  it  requires  only  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
mint,  and.  the  delay  ^rhaps  of  a  few  weeks,  to  pro- 
cure for  any  quantity  of  uncoil^  gold  and  silver  an 
equal  quantity  of  tiiose  metals  ip  coin ;  but  in  every 
country  the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  al- 
most alwirirs  more  or  less  worn,  or  otherwise  dege- 
Boated  from  its  standard.  In  Great  Brkain  it  was, 
before  the  late  reformation^  a  good  deal  so,  the  gold 
being  more  than  two  per  cent.,  and  the  silver  more 
than  eight  per  cant,,  below  its  standard  weight. 
But  if  forty ffour  guineas  and  a  half,  containing  their 
full  stafidard  weight,  a  pound  weight  of  gold  could 
^jurchase  very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight  of 
i»Acoined  gold ;  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  want^ 
ing  a. part  of  their  wei^t,  could  not  purchase  ^ 
pound  wei^t,''aod  something  was  to  be  added  in  or- 
der to  make  ^p  the  deficiency.  The  current  price 
of  gold  bullion  at  market,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
tibe  same  with  the  mint  price,  or  L.46 :  14  :  6,  was 
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then  about  L.4T,  14s^  and  soneiiiMs  abo^  L.48. 
Wben  the  greater  port  of  the  con,  lioarerer,  was  m 
this  degenerate  oonditiOB,  forty-t&m  gaiaeas  and  » 
half,  fresh  firom  the  mint,  would  purchase  no  move 
goods  in  the  market  than  aajr  other  ofdniary  gvi- 
neas ;  becaase,  when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of 
the  meirhant,  being  con&anded  with  other  money, 
they  could  not  afterwards  be  ^stingoished  witkont 
more  trooble  than  the  difiierence  was  worth.  LAe 
other  guineas,  thej  were  worth  no  more  than 
L.4^:14:6.  If  thrown  into  the  melting' pot,  how- 
ever,  they  produced,  without  any  sensWe  loss,  a 
pound  wei^it  of  standand  g^d,  whidi  could  besoid 
at  any  time  for  between  L.47,  14s:  and  L.48,  either 
in  gold  or  silver,  as  fit  for  all  the  parposes  of  coin  as 
that  which  had  been  melted  down,  l^ere  was  an 
evident  profit,  therefore,  in  meltii^  down  new-cmn- 
ed  money ;  and  it  was  done  so  instantaneously,  that 
no  precaution  of  goremmcwt  could  prevent  it.  The 
operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
somewhat  like  the  web  of  P^ielope ;  the  work  that 
was  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night.  T%e 
mint  was  employed,  not  so  much  in  malring  daily 
additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  rq)laeing  the  w&j  best 
part  of  it,  which  wa^  daily  melted  down. 

Were  the  private  people,  who  carry  tiMir  gold  and 
silver  to  the  mint,  to  pay  themselves  for  the  coinage, 
it  would  add  to  the  value  c£  those  metals  in  the  sane 
manner  as  the  fashion  does  to  that  of  plate.  Coined 
gold  and  silver  would  be  more  vahiable  than  uncoin- 
ed. The  seignorage,  if  it  was  not  etsorbitant,  would 
add  to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  doty ;  be- 
cause, the  government  having  everywhere  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  cMse  t# 
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market  cheaper  than  th^y  think  proper  to  afford  it. 
If  the  duty  ww^exoribitant  ind^d,  that  is,  if  it  was 
very  mudi  above  the  reali  value  of  the  labour  and 
expense  requisite  for  coinage^  false  coiners,  both  at 
home  and  abrdad,  m^t  ba  encouraged,  by  the  ^reat 
difference  between  the  valne  of  buUieoi  and  that  of 
coin,  to  pour  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit 
money  as  might  reduce  th&valae  of  the  government 
tnoney.  Ini^rance,  however,  though  the*  seignor- 
age  is  eight  per  cent.,  no  sensible  inconveniency  of 
this  kind  is* found  to  arise  from  it.  The  dangers  to 
which  &  false  coiner  is  everywhere  exposed,  if  he 
lives  in  the  country  of  which  he  counterfeits  the 
coin,  and  to  which  his  agents  or  corresppndents  are 
exposed  if  he  lives  in  a  fol^gn  country,  are  by  far 
too  great  to  be  incurred  for.  the  sake  of  a  profit  of 
six  or  seven  per  cent. 

The  seignorage  in  France  raises  the  value  of  the 
cdin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  quiantity  of  pure 
gold  which  it  contains.  Thus,  by  the  edict  of  Janu- 
ary 1 726,  the^  mint  price  of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four 
carats  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  and  forty  livres 
nine  sous,  and  one  denier  one  eleventh,  the  mark  of 
eight  Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  ma- 
king an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  con- 
tains twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine 
gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark 
of  standard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no  more  than 
about  six-  hundred  and  seventy-one  livres  ten  de- 
niers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of  standard  gold  is 
coined  into  thirty  louis  d'ors  of  twenty-four  livres 

♦  See  Dictionnaire  Monnoies,  torn.  iL  article  Seigneurage,  p. 
489.,  par  M,  Abot  de  Bazinghen,  Conseiller-commissaire  en  la 
Ctmr  des  Monnoies  a  Paris. 
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each,  or  into  seven  hundred  and  tweirtjrKvres.  The 
coinage,  therefbre,  increases  the  yalae  of  a  maiic  of 
standard  gold  buUion,  hy  the  dtflforeuce  between  six 
hundred  and  seventy-one  livres  ten  deniers,  and  se* 
ven  hundred  and  twenty  livres,  or  by  forty-eight 
livres  nineteen  sous  and  two  deniers. 

A  seignorage  will,  in  xaeoky  caaes^  take  awa^r  aito- 
getber,  and  will  in  all  cases  diminish  the  profit  of 
meking  down  the  new  coin.  This  profit  always 
arises  from  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  contain^ 
and  that  wliich  it  actually  does  ceniain.  If  tliis  dif- 
ference is  less  th^  the  seignors^e,  there  will  be  loss 
instead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  seignorage, 
there  wili  be  neither  profit  nor  lo^.  If  it  is  great-^^ 
er  than  the  seignorage,  there  will  indeed  he  some 
profit,  but  less  than  if  there  was  no  seignori^e.  If 
befom  the  late  neformation  of  the  gdd  ooih,  for  ex- 
ample, there  had  been  a  seignorage  of  fi^e  per  cent, 
upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of 
three  pear  cent^  upop  the  melting  down  of  the  gold 
coin.  If  the  seigporag^  had  been  two  per  cient., 
there  wpuld  have  been  neither  profit  nor  loss.  If 
the  seignorage  had  be^n  one  per  cent.,  there  Would 
have  he^n  a  profit  but  of  one  per  cent,  only  instead 
4rf  two  per  cent.  Wherever  money  is  received  by 
t/ile,  th^er^fore,  ainl  not  by  weight,  a  seignorage  is 
the  most  ^ectual  preventive  of  the  melting  down 
of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  of  its  exporta* 
tion.  It  is  the  best  and  heaviest  pieces  that  are 
<?ommonly  either  melted  down  or  exported,  because 
it  is  upon  such  that  the  largest  profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage,  by 
fcndering  it  duty-free,  was  first  en^^ted  during  tl^e 
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ret^n  of  Chlurles  I^.  for  a  limited  time,  and  after- 
wards  continued,  by  different  prolongations,  till  176^, 
when  it  was  rendered  papetual.  Tlie  bank  of  Eng* 
land,  in  order  to  replenish  their  coffers  with  money, 
are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint; 
ttnd  it  was.  moi^  for  their  intarest,  they  prcdxibly 
imagined)  that  the  coinage  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  govetnihent  than  at  their  own.  It  was  pro- 
bably out  of  complaisance  to  this  great  company 
that  the  government  agreed  to  rend^  this  law  per- 
petual. Shmild  the  custom  of  weighing  gold,'  how- 
ever, come  to  be  disused,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  be,  ^ 
on  account  of  its  inconvehiency ;  should  the  gold 
coin  of  England  come  to  be  received  by  tale,  as  it 
was  before  the  late  recoinage,  this  great  company 
itmy  perhaps  find  that  they  have  upon  this,  as  upon 
some  other  occasions,  mistaken  their  own  interest 
not  a  little. 

Before  the  late  recoinagcf,  when  the  gold  curren- 
cy of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  it^  standard 
weight,  as.  there  was  no  seignorage,  it  was  two  per 
cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  standard 
gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to  havb  contained. 
When  this  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold 
bulliqn  in  order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  it  two  per  cent,  mote  than  it  was  worth 
after  the  coinage^  But  if  there  had  been  a  seignor- 
age of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common 
gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its  stand- 
ard weighty  would,  notwithstanding,  have  been  equal 
in  value  to  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which  it 
ought  to  have  contained ;  the  value  of  the  fashion 
compensating  in  this  case  the  dimmution  of  the 
weight*     Tl^y  wx>uld  indeed  have  had  the  ^ignor- 
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age  to  paj,  which  being  two  per  cent.,  their  loss 
upon  the  whole  transaction  would  have  been  two 
per  cent.,  exactly  the^same,  but  no  greater  than  it 
actually  was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent.,  and  the 
gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its  standard 
weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have  gained 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as 
they  would  have  had  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent, 
to  pay  upon  the  coinage,  their  loss  upon  the  whole 
transaction  would,  in  the  same  manner,  have  been 
'  exactly  two  per  centi 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent., 
and  the  gold  currency  two  per  cent.,  below  its 
standard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have 
lost  only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bul- 
lion ;  but  as  they  would  likewise  have  had  a  seig- 
norage of  one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their  loss  upon  the 
whole  transaction  would  have  been  exactly  two  per 
cent.,  lA  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  there,  was  a  reasonable  seignorage,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  coin  contained  its  full  standard  weight, 
as  it  has  done  very  nearly  since  the  late  recoinage, 
whatever  the  bank  might  lose  by  the  seignorage, 
they  would  gain  upon  the  phce  of  the  Inillton ;  and 
whatever  they  might  gain  upon  the  price  of  the.bul* 
lion,  they  would  lose  by  the  seignorage.  They 
would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  tharefore,  upon  the 
whole  transaction,  and  they  would  in  this,  as  in  all 
the  foregoing  cases,  he  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
as  if  there  was  no  seignorage. 

Wb^n  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  so  moderate 
as  noffc  to. encourage  smuggling,  the  mierchant  who 
deab.iait,  thoughyhe  isidvances,  doe^  not  properly 
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pay  the  tax,  a»  he  gets  it  faiEick  iu  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  last  pur- 
chaser or  consumer.  But  money  is  a  commodity, 
with  regard  to  which,  every  man  is  a  merchant. 
Nobody  buys  it  but  in  order  to  sell  it  again  ;  and 
with  regard  to  it,  there  is  in  ordinary  cases  no  la^ 
purdiaser  w  consumer.  When  the  tax  upon  coin- 
age, tl^refioce,  is  so  modarate  as  not  to  encourage 
iafee  coining,  though  every  body  advances  the  tax, 
nobody  finally  pays  it ;  because  every  body  gets  it 
back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

,  A  moderate  sei^M>rage,  therefore,  would  not  in 
any  case  augment  the  expense  of  the  bank,  oi^  of 
any  other  private  persons^  who  carry  their  bullion 
to  the  mint,  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of 
a  moderate  seignorage  does  hot  in  any  case  diminish 
it.  Whether  there  is,  or  is  not  a  seignorage,  if  the 
eurr^icy  contains  its  fuU  standard  weight,  the  coin* 
age  costs  nothing  to  any  body  ;  and  if  it  is  short  of 
that  weight,  the  coinage  must  always  cost  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  ought 
to  be  contained  in  it,  and  that  which  actually  is  con- 
tfoned  in  it. 

[The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the 
expense  of  coinage^  not  only  incurs  some  small 
expense,  but  loses  smne  small  revame  which  it 
might  get  by  a  proper  duty ;  and  neither  the  bank 
nor  any  oUier  private  persons  are  in  the  smallest 
degtee  benefited  by  this  useless  piece  of  publie  ge^ 
nerosity* 

;  The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would:  pro- 
bably  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  imposition  of  a 
seignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  speculatioiv  which 
promises  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to  insure 
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them  from  any  losis.  Ih  the  present  state  of  the 
gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  received 
by  weight,  they  certainly  would  gain  nothii^  by 
such  a  change.  But  if  the  custom  of  weighing  the 
gold  coin  should  ever  go  into  disuse,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  should  ever  fall  in- 
to the  same  state  of  degradation  in  which  it  was  be- 
fore the  late  recoinage,  the  gain,  or.  more  properly 
the  savings  of  the  bank,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
position of  a  seignorage,  would  probably  be  very  conu 
siderable.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  only  com^ 
pany  which  sends  any  considerable  quantity  of  buU 
lion  to  the  mint,  and  the  burden  of  the  aonmd  coin*- 
age  falls  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  upon  it.  If  this 
annual  coinage  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the 
unavoidable  losses  and  necessary  wear  and  tear  of 
the  coin,  it  could  seldom  exceed  fifty  thousand,  or -at 
most  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  when  tht 
coin  is  degraded  below  its  standard  weight,  the  an- 
nual coinage  must,  besides  this,  fill  up  the  lai^e  va^ 
cuities  whidi  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are 
continually  making  in  the  current  coin.  It  was  up^ 
on  this  account,  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
immediately  preceding  the  late  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounted  at  an  ave^ 
rage  to  more  than  L.850,000.  But  if  there  had 
been  a  seignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the  state  in 
which  tilings  th^i  were,  have  put. an  effectual "stc^ 
to  the  busines3  both  of  exportation  and  of  the  melt* 
ing  pot.  The  bank,  instead  of  losing  every  year 
about  two  and  a  ha;lf  per  cent,  upon  the  bullion 
which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than  eight  hundred 
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and  fiffy  thousand  pounds^  or  incurring  an  annual 
loss  of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have  incurred 
the  tenth  part  of  that  loss. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  a-year ;  and  the  real  expense  which  it  costs 
the  government,  or  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  do  not,  upon  oi^nary  occasions,  I  am  assu- 
red, exceed  the  half  of  that  sum.  The  saving  of  so 
very  small  a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another 
wbicfa  Qwld,  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects 
txM)  inconsiderable,  it  n>ay  be  thought^  to  deserve 
the  s^ious  attention  of  goy^rpm^nt.  But  the  sav* 
mg  of  eigHeen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year„ 
in  case  of  an  event  whidti  is  not  improbable,  which 
hasire(]|ueAtly  hi^ppened  hefote^  and  which  is  very 
Ukely  to  ^jppen  ag;ain,  is  surely  an  object  which 
well  deseryies  the  serioiis  attention,  even  of  so  great 
a  company  as  the  b$nk  of  England. 

Some  oi  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  observa- 
tions might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly  pla- 
ced in  those  chapters  of  thp  fiyst  book,  which  treat 
of  the  origin  aufd  use  of  moqey,  and  of  the  difference 
between  the  real  an4  th|3  nominal  price  of  commo-' 
dities.  But  aa  the  law.  fyr  the  encouragement  of 
coinage  derives  i%$  origin  from  th<tee  vulgar  preju- 
dices which  have  bee^i^itroduced  by;the  mercantile 
^steqi;^  I  judged,  it  more  proper  ta  reserve  them-for 
tills  chapiter.  Nothiojg  could  b?  more  agreeable  to 
the  spirit^  of  that  system  than  a^ort  of  bounty  up<in 
ike  prodjuction  of  money,.  Uie  very  thiqg  which^  if 
supposes,  constitutes  the  wealth  of  evar^  nation.   It 
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is  one  of  its  many  admirable  expediento  Ibr  eiiricb- 
ing  the  coimtry. 


CHAP,  VII. 
Of  Cohmes. 

PART  L 

Of  the  Motives  for  establishing  New  Colonies. 

1  HE  interest  which  occasioned  the  first  settlerae<it 
of  the  different  European  colonies  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  was  not  altogether  so  plain  and 
distinct  as  that  which  directed  the  estaMishment  of 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece  possess- 
ed, each  of  them,  but  a  very  small  territory ;  and 
when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them  multiplied  be- 
yond what  that  territory  could  easily  maintain,  a 
part  of  them  were  sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation, 
in  some  remote  and  distant  part  of  the  world ;  the 
warlSce  neighbours  who  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  rendering  it  difficult  fbr  any  of  them  to  enlarge 
v^ry  much  its  territory  at  home.  The  colonies  of 
the  Dorians  resorted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which,  in  the  times  preceding  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations  ;•  those  of  the  I<>nittns  and  Molian%y  the  two 
other  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Asia^  Minor  and 
the  islands  of  the  jEgean  sea,  of  which  the  inbabi- 
lants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty  mvdt 
in  the  same  state  as  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy.    The 
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mother  dtj,  thovgh  9fa«  tconsidevM  th^  colony  as  a 
child,  at*  til  times  entitled  to  great  fatour  and  a6- 
sistance,  and  owing  ki  return  mndi  gratitude  and 
respects  ]fct  comsidered  it  as  an  emancipated  child, 
over  )wlif6fii  ^be  jircMnded  to  claim  no  direct  autho^ 
rity  or  jurisdiction.  The  colony  settled  fts  oim  form 
<tf  goverammt,  enacted  its  owti  laws,  elected  itRoW« 
magiMwtes,  Md  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neigh- 
bours as  ah  indepewdent  state,  which  had  no  occa- 
sion to  wait  fw  the  a})pf^hfttkm  or  consent  of  the 
another  city;  Nothing  Gtia  be  more  plain  and  dls-^ 
tinet  than  the  iii<tet*€fst  which  directed  every  sMh 
fsrtaUidttMiit. 

Rome^  like  iifio*  of  the  other  ancieht  republics) 
was  originally  ^9u«mI^  tipon  aft  i^narian  law>  whii^h 
divided  the  )$nbttetei¥itory.  In  a  certain  proportion, 
among  the  ^fifere<ft  dti^enl;  who  compoBed  the  stai^. 
IThe  eottrse*^  fenttian  ^irs,  by  m«tt*iage,  by  succes- 
sion, and  by  alienation^  >necessariiy  deranged  this  ori- 
ghialdivteii^  andfH^qnently  thre^  thcf  lands  which 
bed  fci^en  altoMed  ibr  ^e  maintenance  of  malfty  dl^ 
ft^ent  fttmlftes^  iato  the  j^os«i»sidon  of  a  ^gle  person. 
To  tbaiedy  this  d}«order>  fbl*«uthit  wa^^uppo^d  i$ 
hb,  a  latir  wak  made^  i^SIf  icting  the  qimntHy  of  land 
whkb  anycitisen  could  possess  to  fiv^  huoOi^eAjia 
gm^tHk^t  S60  :i^g!ish  acnes.  This  la^,  howeten 
Ihougii  We  re^  of  its  having  been  executed  upon 
one  dt  tiv^  oct^asi^s^  wa^  ^tter  neglected  or  evad^- 
ed^  and  the  inequality  >of  fortunes  went  on  continue* 
«Hy  im^i^^^.  The  greater  pan  of  the  citizens 
bA&  Ho  land  {  atid  irtthcfut  it  the  manniers  ami  cus^ 
toms  of  thMe  times  rendered  it  ^Bfficult  f6f  a  sfiree^ 
man  to  wallM«n  his  independency.  In  the  {>ries^ht 
tlmes^  tlMugH^  j^Oo^  mah  4iad  no  land  of  Jib  oW^ 
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if  be  has  a  little  stocky  he  may  eithor  fann  the  Iand» 
of  another^  or  he  ma j  cany  ob  some  little  retail 
trade ;  and  if  he  has  no  stock,  he  may  find  employ- 
m^it  either  as  a  country  labourer,  or  as  aa  artificer. 
But  amcmg  the  ancient  Romiuts,  the  lands  of  the 
rich  were  idl  cultivated  by  slaves,  who  wrou^t  un- 
der an  overseer,  who  was  likewke  a  slave ;  so  that 
a  poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  employed 
either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  AH. trades  and 
manufactures,  too,  even  die  retail  trad^  were  car- 
ried  on  by  the  slaves  of  the  ridi  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters,  whose  wealthy  authority,  and  protec- 
tion, made  it  difficult  for  a  poor  freemim  to  maintain 
the  competition  against  them.  The  citizens,  th^-e- 
fore,  w|io  had  no  land,  had  scarce  any  other  me^is 
of  subs^tence  but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at 
the  ^mual  elections.  The  tribui^s,  when  they  had 
a  mind  to  animate  the  people  against  the  rich  and 
the  great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  lands,  and  represented  that  law  which  restricted 
this  sOTt  of  private  property  as  the  fundamentel  law 
of  the  republic.  The  people  became  clamorous  to 
get  land,  and  the  rich  and  the  great,  we  may  bdieve, 
fvere  perfectly  determined  not  to  give  them  any  part 
of  theirs..  To-  satisfy  them  in  some  measure,  there- 
fore, they  freqi^ntly  proposed  to  send  out  a  new  co- 
lony. But  conquering  Rome  was,  even  upon  such 
occasiiens,  under  no  necessity  of  turning  out  her  citi- 
zens to  se€^  thj^ir  fortune,, if  one  may  say  so,  through 
jthe  wide  wprUJ,  without  knowing  where  Jthey  were 
to  settle.  She  aasfigned  them  htpd^  gpner^dfy.  in  ,the 
conquered  provinces  of  Italy,  whei:ie)beii^;  within' 
the  dominions  of  the  republic,  t^eycouI4.n€^er  form 
afly  in4<^?o4wt  state^  but  wore  «t  b#st  but  a  eortr 
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of  corporation,  which,  though  it  had  the  power  of 
enacting  bye-laws  for  its  own  goverhment,  was  at 
all  times  subject  to  the  correction,  jurisdiction,  and 
legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city.  The  send- 
ing t>ut  a  colony  of  this  kind  not  only  gave  some 
satisfaction  to  the  people,  but  often  established  a  sort 
of  garrison,  too,  in  a  newly  conquered  province,  of 
which  the-  obedience  might  otherwise  have  been 
doubtful.  A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether  we 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  establishment  itself, 
or  the  motives  for  making  it,  was  altogether  difie* 
rent  from  a  Greek  one.  The  words,  accordingly, 
which  in  the  original  languages  denote  those  diffe- 
rent estabiishments,  have  very  different  meanings. 
The  La;tin  word  (jcohnia)  signifies  simply  a  plantaj 
tion.  The  Greek  word  {a^o/x/a),  on  the  contrary; 
signifies  a  separation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from 
home,  a  going  out  of  the  house.  But,  though  the 
Roman  colonies  were,  in  many  respects,  different  • 
from  the  Greek  ones,  the  interest  which  prompted  to 
establish  them  was  equally  plain  and  distinct.  Both 
institutions  derived  their  origin,  either  from  irresist- 
ible necessity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

The  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  arose  from  no  necessi- 
ty;  and-though  the  utility  which  has  resulted  from 
them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear 
and  evident.  It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  esta- 
blishment, and  was  not  the  motive  either  of  that  esta- 
blishment, or  of  the  discoveries  which  gave  occasion 
to  it^,  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that  uti^ 
lity,  are  not  perhaps  well  understood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
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in  ^piceiies  and  other  £i^  IndM  g^ods,  wl^ch  tb^y 
^^stfibuted  among  the  other  nations  oi  Europe. 
They  purcht^$i^  thei9  chiefly  in  £gypt,  at  tb^  time 
innder  the  domiBiou  ^  tiu^  Mapv^hU^es^,  the  enemes 
of  the  Twks,  of  whom  the  Ven^tiaw  w^re  th^^  eae- 
nms  \  md  this  union  of  ij^er^&t^,  gs^ated  by  tim  mo*- 
4^y  of  Venice,  formad  such  a«conaection  9^  gis^^the^ 
Venetians  akupt^^  ^  mon0j^oiy  of  ti»e^  tf ade. 

The  great  profite  of  th^  Veoetiwis  tempti^  tb^ 
aridity  of  the  Portuguese* .  Th^  h94  he^en  ende^ 
vouring,  during  th?  course  of  the  0fte^iuth  oent^ry^^ 
to  find,  out  by  siea  a  way  to  the  countries  from  which 
the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold  du$4i  acro^^ 
tiie  d^sip^  They  di*«overed  the  Mad^iirwit  %1^  Ca- 
i^ariesi  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Vei^  islands,  thi^ 
<joast  of  Guinea,  that  of  I4>aug0s  Congo,  Ang^ 
and  Be^g^*^  and,  finally  the  Cape  of  Qopd  Hope^ 
They  had  long  wished  to  shwe  m  th^  pwfitafcle  trafi 
fie  of  the  Venetians,  a»d  this^  l^t  diiMTOvery  Oj^enqd 
to  them  a  probsible  pr^sspect  of  doing  so*  In  1^7, 
Va3co  de  Gamo  saikd  from  the:  por^  c^  Lisbon  with 
a  fleet  of  iour  ships,  a^d  aft^i^  a^n^vigatiouiof  ekven 
months,  l^rriyed  upon  the  coast  of  |ndostap9k ;  and  ti/m 
completed  a  course  of  discoveries  whiah  had  been 
pursued  with  greaA  stea<tinf  s9,  and  with  v^^  Uttte 
interruption,  for  near  a  centwy  toge4her» 

Some  years  be&>re  this,  while  the  es^pec ta^^toji?^  o( 
j^urope  were  in  suspense  aboiAt  the  proje^^  qS  the 
Portuguese,  of  which  the  swceess  appea^^dyet  tK>  he 
doubtful,  a  Genoese  pitot  ibrmed  the  yet.n\9^  dialog 
project  of  sailing  to^  the  East  Indies^  by  the  West. 
The  situation  of  those  coiiu^ries  was  9^  timt  tune 
f fffy  impei^ctly  known  in  Europe.  Th«  few  Suro- 
poaA  travellers  wh«^  had  been  l^re,  ln^  mm&/^ 
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the  dbtilfece,  perhaps,  through  sfanplicttj  and  igno- 
rance ;  what  was  really  yery  great,  appearing  almost 
infinite  to,  those  who  could  not  measure  it ;  or,  per- 
haps, in  order  to  increase  somewhat  more  the  mar- 
vellous of  their  own  adventures  in  viriting  regions 
so  immenfely  remote  flroni  Europe.  The  longer  the 
w«y  was  by  the  east,  Columbus  very  justly  concluded, 
the  shoit^  it  woul4  be  by  the  west.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  shortest  and ' 
the  surest^  and  be  bad  the  good  fortune  to  convince 
Isabella  o£  CastHe  of  the  probability  of  his  project. 
He  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  August  1492, 
Bear  five  years  before  the  expedition  of  Vasco  de 
Gamo  set  out  from  Portugal,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
between  tw6  and  three  months,  discovered  first  some 
of  the  small  Bafaiuna  or  Lucyan  islands,  and  after- 
wards the  great  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  discovered, 
either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  subsequent  voyages, 
had  no  resemArfance  to  those  which  he  had  gone  in 
quest  of.  Instead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation,  and  po-> 
poiousneas  of  China  and  Indostim,  he  found,  in  St. 
Dondogo,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new 
worid  which  he  ever  visited,  nothing  but  a  country 
^uite  covered  with  wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited 
only  by  some  tribes  of  naked  and  miserable  savages. 
He  was  liot  very  wiUiog^  hcwever,  to  behave  that 
tbey^  wttfe  not  the  sane  with  some  of  the  countries 
described  by  JVf  arco  Polo,  the  firet  European  who 
had  visited,  ot  at  Jeast  had  left  behind  him  any  de- 
acriptioii  of  China  or  the  East  Indies ;  and  a  very 
sli^it  resemblance,  such  as  that  which  he  found  be- 
tween the  name  of  CU)ao,  a  mountain  in  St.  Do- 
miago^  and  that  of  Cipango,  mentioned  by  Marc» 
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Pplo,  was  frequently  sufficient  to  make  him  iveturn 
to  this  favourite  prepossession,  though  contrftE}?  to 
the  clearest  evidence.  In  bis  letters  to  Eerdimind 
and  Isabella,  he  called  the  countries  whifih. he  had 
discovered  the  Indies.  He  entertained  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  the  extremity  of  those  which  had- 
been  described  by  Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were 
not  very  distant  from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  conquered  by  AlexaiMler.  Even 
when  at  last  convinced  that  they  were  different,  he 
still  flattered  hiinself  that  those  rich  countries  were 
at  no  great  distance ;  and  in  a  subsequent  voyage, 
accordingly,  went  in  quest  of  them  ah^ig  the  coast 
of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Darien> 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Columbus,  the 
name  of  the  Indies  has;  stuck  to  those  unfortunate 
countries  ever  since ;  and  when  it  was  at  last  clear- 
ly discovered  that  the  new  were  altogether  different 
from  the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the 
West,  in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  which  ware 
called  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  that 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  whatever 
they  were,  should  be  represented  to  the  court  of 
Spain  as  of  very  great  consequence;  and,  in  what 
constitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions  of  the  soQ,  there  was 
at  that  time  nothing  which  ccMild  well  justify  siu:h 
a  representation  of  them. 

The  cori,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  rabbit, 
and  supposed  by  Mr  Buffon  to  be  the  same  witii  the 
aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largest  viviparous  quadru- 
ped in  St  Domingo.  This  spec^  seems  never  to 
have  been  very  numerous ;  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of 
the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  long  ago  almost  entirely 
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extirpated  it»  «fi  wtil  as  isome  other  tribes  of  a  still 
smalls  sjjae^  These>  however^  together  with  a  pretty 
large  lizard,  called  the  ivana  or  iguana,  constituted 
the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  Whieh  the  land 
a£wded.    ' 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though, 
from  their  want  of  industry,  not  very  abundant,  was 
not  altogether  so  scanty.  It  consisted  in  Indian  com, 
yams,  potatoes,  baoanes,  &c.  i^ants  which  were  theo 
altogether  iinldKown  in  £fiif  ope,  and  w:hich  have  ne- 
ver since  been  v^ry  mucbesteemed  in  it,  or  suppo- 
sed to  yield  a*  sustenance  etjual  to  what  is  drawn 
from  Uie:  ci^ninon.  sc^ts  of:  gnmi  and  pulse,  which 
Imve  been  cultivated  in  this;  part  bf  the  world  time 
out  of  mind* 

The  cotton  plant,  indeed^  afibrded  the  material  of 
a  very  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time, 
to  Eun^eans,  umbmbtedly  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  vegetable  >  productions  of  those  islands.  But 
thmigh,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
muslins  and  other  cotton  goods*  of  the  East  Indies 
were  much  esteemed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the 
*cotton  maniiiacture  itself  was  not  cultivated  in  any  ~ 
part  of  it.  Even  this  production,  therefore,  could 
not  at  that  time  appear  in  the  clyes  of  Europeans  to 
be  of  very  great,  consequence. 

Finding  nothing,  either  in  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  ntwly  discovered  countries  which 
could  justify  a  very  advantageous  representation  of 
them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  mi- 
nerals ;  and  in  the  ridmess  of  their  productions  of 
this  third  kingdom,  he  flattered  himself,  he  had 
found  a  full  compensation  for  the  insignificancy  of 
those  of  the  other  two.  The  little*bits  of  gold  with 
which  the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  dress,  and 
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which,  he  was  informed,  they  fpequentiy  found  in 
the  rivulets  and  twrents  that  fM  from  the  moun- 
tains, were  sufficient  to  nttisf j  him  iMuA  those  main- 
tains abounded  with  the  richest  gold  mis^.  St  Do« 
mingo,  therefore,  was  represented  as  a  country  a* 
bounding  with  gcJd,  and  upon  that  account  (accor- 
ding to  the  prejudices  npt  only  of  the  proscfrt'times, 
but  of  those  times),  an  inexhaustible  snores  of  real 
wealth  to  the  crown  and  kii^dom  of  Spain.  Wb«i 
Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  hiB  first  voytage, 
was  introduced  with  a  sort  of  triunphid  honours  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the  principal 
productions  of  the  countries  wbielthehad  discovered 
were  carried  in  solemn  pi ooefsion  beflsK  hinu  The 
only  valuable  part  of  them  consisted  in  some  little 
fillets,  bracelets^  and  other  omam^its  of  gol<^  and 
in  some  bales  of  cotton;  The  rest  were  mere  ob* 
jects  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiosity ;  Mome  reeds 
of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  bink  of  a  very  beau* 
tiiul  plumage,  and  some  stitffed  skiiKi  of  the  iMge 
al%ator  and  manati ;  all  of  which  were  preceded 
by  six  or  seveo  of  the  wretched  natives^  whose  sin* 
gutar  colour  and  appearance  added  gteaHy  to  the 
noreky  of  the  show. 

In  consequence  of  ihe  rejH^ientatians  of  Qdum* 
bus,  the  council  of  Castile  determined 'to  taajiepos* 
session  of  countries  of  which  the  inbafaitaats.  were 
plainly  incapable  of  defending  themtfdlves.  The 
pious  purpose  of  converting  then  to  Cliristianitj 
sanctified  the  injustice  of  the  prefect.  But  the 
hope  of  finding  treasares  of  godd  theM  was  the 
sole  motive  which  pnnnpted  to  undertake  it ;  and 
to  give  this  motive  the  greater  wei^^y.ib  was  pro- 
posed by  Columbus,  that  the  half  of  all  the  gold 
^and  silver  that  should  be  ibund  there^  blMuid  be- 
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^34|g  t*^  tbe  ^ro^sw  This  proposal  was  ^prored  of 
%y  %i^  comieiK 

As  long  as  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
gei^  wlpi^ch  t^  firskt  adventureys  imported  into  Eu^ 
vope  was  got  by  s^  reiy  easy  a  method  as  the  phiii* 
di^PiQg  of  the  defenceless  natives,  it  was  not  perhaps 
vswpy  dlflioalt  to  pay  even  thi^  heavy  tax ;  but  when 
ijm  natives  wece  oace  fairly  stript  of  all  that  they 
ht^9  whi4^*  ia  St  Doming^,  and  in  all  the  other 
^^^trie$«  di9C9vered  by  Cofcimbus,  was  done  ccniii- 
pl^ely  itt  six  or  eight  years,  and  when,  in  orcfer  io 
^d  iMffe,  it  bad  becoioe  necessary  t6  dig  for  it  in 
1^^  I9i9^»  tbei e  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of 
fttjmg  thi$  ta%.  The  rigoroas  exaction  of  it,  ac^ 
t»^]»^9  ftt9t  09[)casioned»  it  is  said,  the  to<^ai  abaR- 
d<^ing  of  tW  mines  of  St  DonriHgo,.  which  have  ne- 
^ff  be?i^  wrofli^t  since;  It  was  scon  reduc^^  there- 
fe^fi^  to  a  third;  thea  to  a  fifth ;  afterwavds  ta  a  tenth, 
Wii  at  last  to  a  twentieth  part  Of  the  gms  produce  of 
the  g^d  aiie^.  Tlie  tax  upon  silver  continued  for  a 
k^g  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce.  It  was 
reduced  to  a  tenth  only  in  the  odupse  of  the  present 
eent^iry.  But  the  firsA  adventufers  do  not  appear  to 
Iwv^  Imen  BP^ich  interested  aboet  silver.  Nothing  less 
pi)^i0U£i  than  gold  seemed  worthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
new  world,  sjubsequeiit  to.  those  of  ColomJ^us,  ^eem 
t^  h»w  been  prMQif^ed  by  the  same  moU^e.  It  was 
the  $acr^  iiiW^  oi  gold  that  eai-ried  Owda,  NIcQeSi 
sa^  and  Va^^o  Nugnes  da  Balboa,  to  the  Isthmus  of 
£H(ri^%;  tfcat  carried  Corte&  to  Mexico,  Almagrq 
i^d  ?i2»rr0  %6  Chili  mA  Vtm.  When  those  adr 
vfnitiifers  arrived  ufmi  any  unknown  coast,  th^ 
fy^  ^niry  waa  always  if  tiiere  was  any  gold  to 
bf  ffiM)4  there;  dAd  aceorddng  to  the  infbra^atioQ 
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wbidi  they  received  concerning  tkis  ptirticpilar»  they 
<letermined  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  settle 
in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  uncertain  projects, 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  gfeat^r 
part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them,  there  is 
none  perhaps  more  perfectly  ruinous  than  the  seardi 
after  new  silver  and  gold*  mines.  It  is  perlu^M  the 
most  disadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the 
one  in  which  the  gain  of  those  who  draw  the  prizes 
bfears  the  least  proportion  to  the  loss  of  those  who 
draw  the  blanks ;  .-for  though  the  prizes  are  few, 
and  the  blanks  many,  the  common  price  of  a  ticket 
is  the  whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.  Projects 
of  mining,  instead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed 
in  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
commonly  absorb  both  c^tal  and  profit.  They  are 
the  projects,  therefore,  to  which,  of  all  others,  a  pru- 
dent lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase  the  capital 
of  his  nation,  would  least  choose  to  give  any  extra- 
ordinary encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them 
a  greater  share  of  that  capital  than  what  would  go 
to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the 
absurd  confidence  wfaidi  almost  all  men  have  in 
their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it 
is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  sober  reason  and  ex- 
perience concerning  such  projects  has  always  been 
extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human  avidity  has 
commonly  been  quite  otherwise.  The  same  passion 
which  has  suggested  to  so  many  people  the  absurd 
idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  has  suggested  to 
others  the  equally  absurd  one  of  immense  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.     Xheydid  not  consider  that  the 
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yalue  of  those  metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  natioiis, 
arisen  chi^y  ftom  their  scarcity,  and  that  thehr  s(mt^- 
dty  has  arisen  from  the  very  small  quantities  of 
them  which  nature  h^  anywhere  deposited  in  one 
place,  frotfn  the  hard  and  intractable  sttbstanceti  with 
which  she  has  almost  everywhere  surrounded  those 
am^U  quantities,,  and  ^xxnaequentiy  from  the  labour 
Sknd  expense  which  are  everywhere,  necessaryfinor- 
der  to  penetrate,  and  get  at  th^m. :  They  flattered 
thew»elves  that  vie^ns  of  those  metals  might  in  many 
places  be  found,  as  large  ^*d  as  abundant  as  those 
which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copp^ar;  or 
tin,  or  iron.  The  di:eam  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
concenting  the  g(Mm  city  and  chantry  of  El  Do- 
rado, may  siatisfy  u^,  that  even  wise  men. are  MU)t  al- 
ways  exempt  from  such  strange  dehisions.  More 
than  a. hundred  years  aft^.  the  (teath  of  that  ^eat 
man,  the  Jesuit  Gumila  was  ^till  cobvinced  of  the 
reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  expressed 
with  great  warpath,  and,  I  dare  to  say,  with  great 
^cerity,  howii^ppy  he^ouldbe  to  carry  the  light 
of  the  gospel  to  a  people  whp  ooiiki  so  well  reward 
the  pious  labours  of  th^ir  missionary; 
.  In  the  countrfes  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniard^^* 
no  g^d  and  silver  mines  are  at  present  known  wfai<^ 
are  suK>osed  to  be  wwth  the  working.  The  quan^ 
titles  of  those  metals  which  the  fc^t  adventures  are 
smd  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines^ 
which  were  wrought  immectiatdy  afte  the  first  dis- 
covery. What  those  ^ymturerg  were  reported  to 
have  found,  however,  was  sufficient  to  hiflame  the 
avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  S^iard 
whp  sailed  to  America  expected  to  find  an  M  Do- 
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rado.  Fortune  too  did  upon  this  what  she  has  ddtte 
upon  very  few  other  occasions.  She  realised  in  sonM 
measure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries;  ttAd 
in  the  discovery  and  conquer  of  Mexfco  dnd  P^eru 
(of  which  the  one  liappeiied  about  thirty,  the  other 
about  forty  years  after  the  first  expedition  of  Co- 
himbu6)»  she  pre^ent^  them  with  something  *M 
very  unlike  tlMtt  provision  of  the  precious  metidi^ 
which  they  sought  (or. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  ]E«ist  Indies,  thi^e- 
fbre,  gave  occasion  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  Wedt. 
A  prcgect  of  conq««st  g*ve  occasion  to  ail  the  'e^^et^ 
Mtshmettts^of  the  ^mniards  in  those  newty  disl^v^- 
ed  countries.  The  motive  which  ex!dted  ttt^m  P^ 
this  conquest  was  a  project  of  gold  and  ^ver  minims; 
and  a  course  of  accidents,  which  no  human  wisdmi 
could  fdresee,  rendered  this  project  much  mor(»  rac- 
cBSsful  than  the  undert^ers  h^  any  re^son^Me 
grounds  for  expecting. 

The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
Earope  who  attempted  to  make  isettlt^m^ls  in 
America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimiericdt 
views;  but  they  were  not  equally  successful.  It 
was  more  than  a  hundred  -yeats  after  the  fil^st  set* 
,  tl^nent  of  the  Brazils,  before  any  silver,  gi>id,  or 
diranond  mines,  were  discovered  thfere.  Ih  thte 
Bi^l»h,  French,  Dutch,  and  Daftidh  cdionies,  nbAe 
have  ever  yet  been  discovered,  at  least  noiSKs  thM 
are  at  present  supposed  to  be  \vdrth  the  WdrkiUf. 
The  first  Ehigiish  settlers  in  North  Atfi^tea,  hbW^ 
ever,  offered  a  fifth  of  idl  the  gold  and  ^itver  #hich 
should  be  found  them  to  the  king^  ks  a  motive  for 
granting  them  their  patiitttd.  In  the  patents  of  Sir 
Wdt^  Raleigh,  to  the  X^ondon  dnd  Flym^tft  t^m^ 
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paniea,  to  tbe  coutiful  of  Plymouth,.  &ci«  this  fifth 
^m  aCGordiHgly  reserved  tQ  the  »crown»  To  the 
expectatiOBi  Of  QticUnf  gpld  aad  silver  mines,  those 
first  set^t^s*  tm,  jwml  th«4;  of  d^scov^ing.a  ivn^th- 
west  paiisagi^  tQ,  ^he  East  I^e^.  They  iM^ve  hi* 
therjbo  }amn  disAPiWioted  in  betb. 


PARt    II. 

Causes  of  the  Prosperity  trfffew  Colonies. 

The  oolony  of  a  ci^iliased  natUm  which  takes  poa^ 
session  ^tfaet  df  a>  wartd  coimtfy^  or  af  ode  so  thinly 
inhaUted-that  tbe  natives  ooMly  give  piace  to  the 
newsettkrt,  adTaooes  mMe  rapidly  to  ipt^^eaUh  and 
greatness  ibmi  way  otter  hutaan  society. 

The  cotenks  carry  <mt  witli  tfaem  a  knowledge  dt^ 
^rievHure  mmA  of  other  «rte&l  arts,  superior  to  what 
can  grow  up  trf*  its  own  accord  in  the  course  of  many 
(%nturies  among  tarageand.bnrbarous  nations.  They- 
oarry  out  with  them^  too^  thehdnt  of  subordination^ 
some  notioaitf  the  regular  g^remment  which  tidLes* 
pbce  in  their  own  country,  of  the  system  of  laws 
which  support'  it^  and  of  a  regular  admtnistratiooi 
oftJUstioe;  md  they  naterally  establish  something^ 
of  tibie  stent  kind  in  thenew  settlement:  tmt  among' 
savage  and  harhai^okia.  nationsy  the  natural  progress 
of  law  afld  govermmnt  is^stiU  slower  than  tbe  na^ 
taral  progfc^s  bf  arts,  after  law  and  gorernaientr 
hk^^  been  so  far  iBatabltsdied  as  is  necessary,  for 
their  pcotftrtfo^  £very  cmlonist  gejts  more  land 
tbia  hft  can  pnanUy  aultivate.  He  has  no  rent,, 
^nd  scarce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No  landlord  shares 
wiih  hsm  in  its  produce,  and  the  l^are  of  the  so^ 
vopeign  is  commonly  bat  a  trifle.    He  has  every  ran- 
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tjve  to  render  a»  great  as  possible  a  produce  which 
is  thus  to  be  almost  entU^ely  his  own.  But  his  land 
is  commofily  so  extensive,  that  with  all  his  own  in- 
dustry, and  with  all  the  industoy  of  other  pe(^le 
whom  he  cffn  get  to  eibploy,  he  can  seldom  make 
it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect  la- 
bourers from  all  quarters,  and  to  reward  them  with 
the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those  liberal  wages, 
joined  to  the  plenty  and. cheapness  of  land,  soon 
make  those  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  to  become 
landlordei  themselves,  and  to  reward,  with  espial  li-, 
'berality,  other  labourers,  who  soon  leave  them  for 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first  master. 
The  liberal  reward  of  labcMur  encourages  marrii^. 
The  children,  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy, 
are  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of;  and  when 
they  mre  grown  up,  the  vahie  of  their  lakNir  greatly 
overpays  their  maintenance.  When  aridved  at  ma^ 
turity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low  price  of 
land,  enable  them  to  esldilish  theiMelves  in  the  san^ 
manner  as  their  fathers  did  before,  thetti. 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  pr<^t  eat  up  wages, 
and  the  two  superior  orders  of  people  oppress  the 
inferior  one;  but  in  new  colmiies,  theiateredt  of  the 
two  superior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat  the  iafe* 
rior  one  with  more  generosity  and  humanity,  a^ least- 
where  that  infmor  one  k  not  in  a  state  of  slav^ory. 
Waste  lands^  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  are  to 
be  had  for  a  trifle.  Tl^  increase  of  revenue  wUch 
the  propriety,  who  is  alwajrs  the  undertaker,  ex- 
pects from  their  improv^ement,  constitutes  his  profit, 
which  in  these  circumstances  is  commonly  very  great; 
but  this  ^reat  profit  cannot  be  made  withoot  em- 
ploying the  ld[)Our  of  other  people  in  Soaring  and ' 
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cult^atifig  tlie  Iwd ;  ^d  the  dispiroportioB  between 
the  ipfea^-edttent^of  the  l$nd  and  the  small  number 
of  tbe,  people,  which. /commonly  takes,  peaces  in  new 
colonies/  i^a^akes  it  ifii@&cult  for  him  to  get  this  labour, 
He  idoesJ  not,  tfc^efore,,difipMte:  about  .^agess  but  is 
Willing  Ho;(0iiiplqy  fcJboiir  at  any. price,  The^  high 
w;$ige9<o£flabour  ^ocouragQ 'population.  .  The  jch^ap* 
nejse^abiiplj^n^^  offgoqdjland  encpumge  imju-ovement, 
and'an«b]kitett))Q  prQpr^t9f  to  pay  those  high  wages. 
In,  those  -wage?  fX)n8i^jls  inmost  thp  whole  price  of 
tkfi  land;  a^  though  they  arehigb^  considered  as 
tfae:Wf^e^  0f  labour,  they:  are  I0W9  considered  as  the 
pfice  of  what  is  30  viBiy  y^uabl^  What  encourages 
the  progn^a^^f  population  and  improsrement^  encou* 
ragies  idua^of  real  wealth  aad  gres^tness. 

.  Tiheiprogreas  of  many  of  the  ancient  Gtreek  colo- 
nies towards  wealtii  imd  greataess  seeins  aocordingly 
to  have  been  very  rapids  In  the  course  of  a  century 
or  two,  several  of  tbem  ^^pear  to  have  rivalled,  and 
leven  to  have  surpassed  th^  mother  cities.  Syr^ 
dose  andiAgrigei^um  in&icilyy  Tarentiim  apd  JLoori 
in  Italy,.  E^»hew$  andMiletus  in  X^e^s^  Asia^^ap- 
p^r,  by  9U:aaco]unts,  to  have  been  at  least  equpl  to 
any.pC  ttevcstie^  of  ancwnt^Jjesecej  ,Tbo»gh  po^te- 
rior  in  ifch^ir  estaiblilhme^y  y^t  Ml  the  arts  of  refiner 
inent,  pWlfoaopby,  poetry,  an4  eloquence,  seem  , to 
have  been  cultivated  as  early»  and  to-^vie  |l]|een  im.- 
proved  us  highly  in  th^m  as  iQ'any,pai:t  <>f  th^mo- 
tber  cauntlty.^  The  school?  of  the  two  oldest  G^re/ek 
{diilosophels,  those  of  Tjbbales  and, Pytbag^ass,, were 
establififtiiiedt,  it  is  rem^kabl^  XH>t  in  ancient  Greeci^ 
Imt  th)d/<me  in  9n  Afi^tic,  the  othei:dn  an  Italian 
aoi^j^  AU  th^se  Monies  had  establ^i^^hed  them^ 
selves  in  countries  ini^bited  by  ravage  and  bai:baroaa& 
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fiatib/i$,  who  easily  gave  place  to  the  nc?ir  scfttfers; 
They  had  plenty  of  good  land ;  aftd  as  they  ivcre  al- 
together independent  of  the  mother  <?ity,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  manage  thteir  own  affairs  in  the  Way  that 
they  judged  Was  mfost  suitable  to  their  owrt  intereslJ. 
T*he  history  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  mea»^ 
so  brillianlt.  Some  of  thettr,  indeed,  such  as  Flos- 
rence,  have,  in  the  course  of"  mjiny  a^es,  iond  aftcflf 
Che  fall  of  fhfe  mother  titf,  grown*  up  to  be'consi:* 
derable  states.  Bfut  the' 'progress  6{  no  oute  of  them^ 
seems  ever  to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all 
established  in  conquered  provinces,  which  in  most 
ease»  had  been  fully  inhabited  before.  Tlie  quanti- 
ty of  l^id  assigned  to  each  colonist  was  seldon*  very 
considerable,  and,  as  the  colony  was  not  isndepen:* 
dent,  they  were  not-  always  aft  fiberty  to  manage 
their  own  sffair^  in  the  way  thait  they  judged  was 
most  suitable  to  theif  own  inrterest.^ 

In  the  plewty  of  good  land,  the  Europeair  cokmies 
i^tablished  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  resemble; 
and  even  greatly  surpass^  those  of  ancient  Greece*. 
In  their  dependency  upon  the'motherstate,"they  ret 
semble  those  of  ancient  Rome ;  but  their  great  dis*. 
tance  froih  fkirope  has  m*  all  of  tbent  aMemted  mom 
or  less  the  effects  of  tbis  diependency.  Their  situa- 
tion has  placed  them  less  in  the  view?  and  less  in  the 
power  of  their  methfer  country.  In  pursuing  their 
interest  their  own  way,  thdr  conduct  bais  upon  ma** 
ny  occasiotifs  been  overlofdced,  either  because  not 
known  or  not  understood  in  Europe;  and  upon  some 
occasions  it  has  been  fairly  suffered  and  submitted 
to,  because  their  distance  rendered  it  ^fficult  tore*, 
strain  it.  Even  the  vidlent  and  arbitarary  gotern- 
ment  of  Spain  hds,  upon  many  occasions,  b«n  oWi- 
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^ed  to  vecsi  or  soften  the  orders  wfakh  had  beeii. 
givea  for  the  government  of  her  colonies^  fbr  fear  of 
a  general  insurrectiosu  The  progress  of  .all  the 
Enropean  colonies  in  Wealth,  population,  and  im-' 
proveme;^t)  has  aooNrdingly  been  yerj  great. 

The  crown  of  Sfmin^  by  its  share  of  the  gold,and 
stlTor,  tldrived  some  revenue  from  its  cokmiea  irom 
tbeiDolnent  of  their  first  establishments  It  was  a 
reveiliie,  too,  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human  avidity 
the  iiH)st.  extravagant  expectation  of  .still  greater 
riches.  The  Spanish  colonies,  therefore^  from  the 
moment  of  thtiriirst.ertaUishmentv  aJbtracted  very 
much  the  attention  of  their  mother  country ;  while 
^ose  of  the  othur  European  nations  were  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  meanm  neglected.  The  former  did 
not,  parhaps,  tlupiira  He!  better  in  consequence  of  this 
attttition^  mit.  the  latter  the  worse  in  consequence  of 
this  ti^^t.  In  proportion  t6  tfae.ex:tcnt  of  the  coun* 
try  wbkh  theyin  wme  measure  possess^  the  Spanish 
roldnidsJUreidonsidered  as  lete  populous  and  thriving 
than  those  of  i  almost  any  oth^  European  natioiu 
The*  pifogpe$s  even  ttf  tl^e  Spanish  colonies,  however^ 
in  population  andimpr^Weineiit,  has. certainly  been 
very  rapid  an4  very  great;  The  city  of.  Lima,  .found^ 
ed  sinpe  the  eohqudst^  h  represented  b^  Ulloa  as 
containing  fifty  Uioutomd  inhabitants  near  thirty 
years  ago.  :  Quitoi  which  had  been  but  a  miserable 
hamlet  of  Indians,  is  irepresented  by  the  same  author 
as  in 'his  time  equally  populous.  Gemelli  Carreri^ 
a  pretend^  traveller,,  it  is  said  indoedt  Imt  wlio 
seems  everywhere  to;  hdve  written  ij^pon^  extreme 
good  information,  represents  the  city  6f  Moxko  as 
containing  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitdnta;  a  num^ 
ber  which^  in  spite  of  all  th^  exaggeraituiimitiof  the 
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^mnish  writes,  is  {yrobably^mare  ibatt  &¥e  time» 
greater  thaa  what  it  cK)ntatKted  in  the  time  of  Moa- 
tezuma.  These  nambers  exceed  g]ieaetly'«tha8e  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Piiiladdphia,  the  three 
greatest  dties  €f  the  English  colonies.  Before  the 
(Conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
£»r  draugiK  either  in  Mexico  or  Pero.  Tbe^lanba 
was  thdr  onl3r  beast  of  burden,  aiul  its  strength 
seems  to  have!  been  a  good  deal  infemor  to  that  of  a 
common  la^.  :  The  phni^h  was  unknowli  among 
them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron.  They 
had  no  corned  money,  nor  any  estabHsbed  instnuoent 
of  commfsrce  of  any  kind.  Tbeir  omnmevce  was  car- 
ried  on  by  bart^.  A  sort  of  wooden  sfmde  was  their 
principai  instrument  of  agrionlfoipe.j  Sharp  6ton« 
served  them  for.  knives  aadhatohels  to,  cvA  with ; 
£sh-bones,  and  the  hard  sinews  df  <;ertain'  animals, 
served  them  with  needks  to  sewi  with ;  aoditheSe 
seem  to  have  b«n  their  priwnpal  iHtnunents  ctf  trade, 
in  this  state  of  things,  it  semiis  impossible  that  dther 
of  those  empires,  could  have  beea  somtuch  iolproved 
m  so  well  ^cultivated  as  at  present,  wbai  they  are 
ptentifuUy' furnished  with  all  sorts  of  IhiropeaB  cat- 
4lev  and  when  the  use  of  iron,  pf  the4doii|g;iv  and  of 
many  of  the  arts  of  £m*(^,  has  been  introduced 
among  them^  But  the  populousuess.  of  ^ery^  coun- 
try must  bein'prqioi'tion  t6«  the  degree. of  itaim- 
pnovanent  and  cultivatkm..  In  spite  of  the  cmil  de^ 
3tructiouiof  the  natives  whkfa  foltowied  the  conquest, 
these  two  gnat  eDj^nresare  probably  mAre'  pofmlous 
now  thant:th|ey  ever  iWere  before ;  and  the  people  are 
surely  very  'different ;  for  we  must,  acknowledge,  I 
^prehepd,  ihat  the  Spanish  x^reoles.are  i|i  man}i  re^ 
fBtetSv)S^peitwtO:tkeanciektIadiiiqis.  I 
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Afteifthe  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of  any  Europeaa 
liaticb  in  America*  But  as  for  a  loi%  time  after  the 
first  discovery  neither  gold  nor  silver  mines  were 
found  in'ity  and  as  it  afibrdefd  upon  that  account 
little  or  no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  measure  neglected;  and  during thii 
state  of  neglect  it  grew  up  to  be  a'great  and  powers 
ftd  cdony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  dopiinion^ 
of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attadced  by  the  Dutch/  who 
got  possession  of  seven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  in- 
to which  it  is  divided.  They  expected  soon  to  con^ 
quer  the  other  seven,  when  Portugal  recovered  its 
independency  by  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Bra* 
gaaza  to  the  thro)ae<  Hie  Dutch,  then,  as  enemies 
to  the  Spaniards,  became  friends  to  the  Portuguese; 
who'  weee  likewise  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards^ 
They  ^agreed,  therefore,  to^  leave  that  p«rt  of*  Brazil 
which  they  had  ndt  conquered  to  thekin^  of  Portu-* 
gal,  'whor  agreed:  to  leafve.tliat  part  which  they  had 
not'^omquered  to  th^n,  as  a  mattet  not  woHh  dis* 
puting  ^bout  with  such  gdod  allies.  But; the  Dutch 
government  soon  begtaxi  to, oppress  the  Portuguese 
colonists;  who,  instead^  of  amusing  themselves  with 
complaints,  took  arms  against  their  i^w  masters ; 
ajbd  b/ thieir  owa:  valour  and  resolution^  with  the 
connivance,  indeed,  but  without  any  avcJwed  assist- 
ance from  J  the  mother '  country,  drove  them  out  of 
Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  finding  it  h»p06sltt)le 
to  keep  any  part  of  the  comrtry  to  themselves,  were 
cmitfeiiii^  that  it  should  be  entirely  restored' to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  In  thi^  colony  there  are  said  to 
b^  more  4han  six  hundi^ed  thousand*people,  eith'ey 
Portuguese  ottlescended  from  Portuguese,  loredes; 
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mulattoesy  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portuguese 
and  Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in  America  is  sup-i 
posed  to  contain  so  great  a  Aumber  of  people  of 
European  extraction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the 
greats  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers  upon  the 
ocean ;  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  extend-* 
ed  to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleet  had  scarce  ever 
sailed  beyond  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards^ 
in  virtue  of  the  first  discovery,  claimed  all  America 
as  their  own  ;  and  though  they  could  not  hinder  so 
great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  set- 
tling in  Brazil,  such  was  at  that  time  the  terror  of 
their  name,  thist  the  greater  part  of  the  other  na-* 
tions  of  Europe  were  afraid  to  establish  themselves 
in  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The 
French,  who  attempted  to  settle  in  Eorida,  were  all 
murdered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  tliie  declension  of 
the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in  consequepc^ 
of  the  defeat  or  miscarriage  of  what  they  called  theiir 
invincible  armada,*  whicb  happened  towards  the  en4 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  obstruct  any  longer  the  setitlements  of  the  other 
European  nations.  In  the  coarse  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  therefore,  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  tbegre^t  nations  who  had 
any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  some 
settlemeots  in  the  new  wmiA'  • 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  iNew  Jer-i 
sey ;  and  the  number  of  Swedish  families  still  to  be 
found  there  sufficiently  demonstrale^,*  that  this  colo- 
ny was  very  likely  to  prosper  had  it  been  protects 
ed  by  the  mother  cCuntry.    But  being*  negle^d  by 


ISireiJ^iiv  M  ^ms  soon.  sii:aUow^  4ip  by,  the  Dutck 
Qolony  pf  New  York,;  which  agaln^  in  X674;,  fell 
m>der  the  dominioB  of  the  English. 
.  The  small  islands  o£,  $(  Thomas  atnl  Santa  Cruz 
ujre  tb^  oply  poij^^tri^.in  jtbe  new  world  that  have 
ever  been^po^ssed  by  rthe  Danes.  These  little  set- 
tlements, tQO,  wece  under  the  government  of  an  ex- 
clusive compa|iy»  which  had  the  sole  right,  both  of 
purcl^sing.  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonies,  and 
of  supplying  them  with  such  goods  of  other  countries 
as  they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  Uoth  in  its  pur- 
ch^s^.  ^nd  sales,  had  not  only  the  pow;er  of  oppre$- 
^ng  then^  but  the  greatest  temptation  to  do  so. 
^)ie  gov^nment  of  an  exclusive  company  pf  mer- 
cibants  is^  perhaps,  the  worst  x>f  ^11  governments  for 
any  couptry  whatever.  It  was  not,  ^ow^v^iv  able 
to,. stop  altogether  jthe  progress  jof  these  colonies, 
though  it  rendered  it  more  slow  and  languid.  Tbj^ 
late  king  of  Denmai^k  /lissolved  this  company,  and 
sinqe  th^t  time  tl^  prosperity  of  jthe^  colojiies  |ias 
been  very  gr.eo^. 

The  Dutch  settlen^ents  in  the  West,  as  well  ^s 
thoise  in  the  East  Indies,  were  originally  put  under 
tl?^  gov,ern;ne9t  ^f  an  ^jgclu^ive  con^pany.  The  pro- 
griBss  of  some  of  jtb^m,  ^erefore^  thQugh  it  has  been 
cqpsiderable  in  comparison  wijth  that  of.«almost  any 
country  that  has  been  long  peopled  and  establishe^f 
has  been  languid  and  slow  in  ppmparisc^  with  that 
oif  i^e  gyeater  part  of  new  colonies.  The  qplpny 
of  £^rip£^n^  Jt^hpugh  very  qpnsiderable,  is  stiU  infe* 
rior  to  thegre^pr  part  of  the  sug^  coloTiiep  of  the 
other  European  nations.  The  cplony  of  Nova  BeU 
gia,  noMT  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  New 
Yf^vk  and  New  Jersey,,  jyoulii  probably  h^ye  sjoo^ 
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become  considereMe  too»  even  though  itliad  riemaih- 
ed.  under  the  government  of  the  tHitch.     The  pten- 
ty  and  cheapness  of  good  Idnd  are  such  powerful 
causes  of  prosperity,  that  the  very  #orst  government 
is  scarce  capable  of  checknig  sdtogethei-  the  ^eacy 
of  their  operation.     The  great* distance, » too,  fw>m 
the  mother  country,  would  enable  the  colonists  to 
evade  more  or  less,  by  smuggling,  the  monopoly 
which  the  company  enjoyed  iagi^inst  theih<  '  At  pre- 
sent, the  company  allows  all  Dutch  ships  to  trade  to' 
Surinam,  upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon 
the  value  of  their  c<trgo  for  a  licence ;  and  only  re- 
serves to  itself  exclusively  the  direct  tirade  from 
Africa  to  America,  which  con^sts  rfmosit  entirely  in 
the  slave  trade.     This  relaxation  in  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  company  is  probably  the  principal 
cause  of  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colony 
at  present  enjoys.     Cura^oaand  Eustatia,  the  two 
principal  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free 
ports  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  ;  and  this  free- 
dom, in  the  midst  of  better  colonies  whose  ports  are 
open  to  those  of  one  nation  only,  has  been  the  great 
cause  of  the  prosperity  of  those  two  barren  islands. 
The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  l^t  century,  and  some  part  of  the 
present,  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  cmn- 
pany.  Under  so  unfavourable  an  administration,  its 
progress  was  necessarily  very  slow  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  new  colomes*,  but  it  became  much 
more  f apid  when  this  company  was  dissolved,  after 
th^  faH'bf  what  is  called  the  Missisippi  sdieme. 
Whleh  the  English  got  possession  of  thid  country, 
thej^  found  in  it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants which  father  Charievoix  had  assigned  to  it  be- 
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tweej;j  t^ebty  ttnd  thirty  ^y^hik  before.  That  Jesuit 
had  travdilcfd  ovar  the  Wholfe  Country,  and  had  no 
inclinatioh  i6  represent  4t  a^-  less  considerable  than 
it  really  was.  .  .  .    ! 

The  Frehch  c6l(my  of  St  D6niingo  was  establish- 
ed by  pirate  and  fVee*booter5,  i^ho,  for  a  long  time, 
neither  required  the  protectSdn,  nor  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  France ;  and  when  that  race  of  ban- 
ditti became  so  fer  citizens-  as  t^  acknowledge  this 
authority,  it  wis  for  a  long  time  n^essary  to  exer- 
ci«e  it  With  very  great  geWlenfess.  During  this  pe« 
piod,  th^  populflttion  and  improvement  of  this  colony 
increased  very  fast.  Even- the  oppression  of  the  ex- 
clusive company,  to  which  ft  was  for  some  time  sub- 
jected; wkS  AH  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though 
k  tto  doiibt  retarded,  had  hot  tfe^n  able  to  stop  its 
piH)gpedS  Wtogtther:  '  Tli^  course  of  its  prosperity  re-^ 
turned  as  sooh  as  it  was  reMeved  from  that  <^res- 
sioft.  It  is  nbw  the  most  iniportant  of  ih^'  su^r  co- 
lonies of  the  West  Indies,  audits  producers  said  to 
he  greater  than  that  of  alf  the  English  sugar  colo-. 
Ales  put  together.'  Thfe'bther^  sugar  colonies  of 
IVance  ateitk  general  all  very  thriving. 

Bat  ther6  aire  no  col(E)hi^  of  Wtich  the- progress 
has  been  m^e  raj^id  tKaU^that  of  the  Engfish-  id 
North  Ahterica.  '    '  '^  -•  '^         ' 

Plehty  of  good  land,  and  libei^y  ^  manage  their 
ownaffifmis  tlidr  t>wn  waff/Sfeein  t6  be  the  two  great 
causes  of 'the  prosperity'of  all  new  colonies^  -•- 

In  the  plenty  of  godd  land,  tfie  English  colonies 
of*  North  'America,  though  no  doubt  very  abun- 
dantly |^ovided,  are,  howevet-,  iiififerior  to  those  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  nbt  superior  to 
fsbtae  of  those  pos^ssed  by  the  Princh  before  the 
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fete  war.  But  tbe  po}iti<;al  ipstitutioii3(  of  the  Eng-^ 
]iah  ecrfomes  have  beeii  nipre  fi»ro«iM^«b)e  to  tbe  im* 
yrovenieiit  wxd  cii}tiv^tuw  of  this  kui^  jUpan  ^bose  of 
the  other  three  nations. 

FirsU  Tbe engrossMtgofuncuItiviatedls^d^ though 
it  j^  by  no  meaoa  been  prevented  altogether,  bai^ 
keen  more  resitrauied  in;  the  Engludi  colopief  than  in 
any  other*  The  colony  lai^j  which  imppse^npon every 
pi:oprietQr  theobligatioQ  of  impr^vinga^d  cultivating^ 
within  a  limited  time,  ^oertainpropiorti^i^f  hi^  lands^ 
and  which,  ii^  case  of  failure,  declares  those  n^lec-- 
ifid  landa grjantable  to  any  other  person;  though  jit 
baft  not  perhaps  been  very  strictly  ^x:$cut!^  ha^ 
boivever  had  some  e£Gect. 

Secondly f  In  Pjennsylvania  there  is  no  Tight  of  pri^ 
B^genitwe^  a^d  lacids,  like  ^loveabl66,  are.  divided 
equally  among  9.II  the  children  of  the  family.  In 
tbr^of  t^  proy^ncfS^  qi  New  EngMin4»  tbe^oldest 
has  only  a  double  /share^.as  in  the  JV^^saicfl  law^ 
Tthppghin  thos^  provinces,  tl^erefi^,  topjgs^aM 
qiw^tity  of  Jand  should  spme^i^ies  be  ^ n^ossed  by 
^  partipul^r  individua),r  H  is  likely,  in  th^  cpprse  oj? 
a  generation  or.t^o,  tobe  sufficiently  djjvi^d  again» 
J&;the  other  l^gbiih  vcolgnies^  i^4^^  tljte  right  of 
pjrimflgepiture  jtakes  pj^ce^^a?  i».  t^h^  law  of  ^jijgland : 
But  in  all  the  English  colonies,  the  twuf*e  of  tb^ 
I^ds,  whi^h  a^e  all  hekL.by  free  soqage^  ^facilitates 
alienation ;  an4  the  grantee  pf  ^^ny  ie;spt;ensive  tract 
of  land,  generally  |in4s  i|;  for  bjs  ^nter^s^.to  ajienate, 
^s  fast  ^s  hp  cai},  th^  gr/^^ter,  p^rt  of  it^  re^frving 
^nly  p.  sm^l  quitrrent.  In  t|ie  l^panifi^  apd  {^artu- 
guese  colonies,,  what  is  cal^d  the  rig)%t  pf  yn^jofaz- 
^o  takes  place  in  tlie  succession  of  ^U  those  .great 
states  to  which  any  title  of  honour  .is  anpe;xed» 
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Sudi  estates  go  all  to  one  persoOt  and  axe  in.  effect 
entaikd  and  unalienable*  The  French  colonies^  in-r 
deed,  are  subject  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  which,  iu 
the  inheritance  of  land^  is  much  more  favourable  to 
the  jiouug(tr  diildren  than  the  law  of  Eog^land.  But, 
in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part  of  an  estate,  held 
by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and  homage*  is  alie- 
nated, it  is,  for  a  limitedtime,  subject  to  the  right  of 
redemption,  «lth«r  by  the  heir  of  thp  superior  or  by 
the  heir  of  the  family ;  and  all  the  largest  estates  of 
the  country  are  held  by  such  noble  tenures  which 
necessarily  embarrass  alienation.  But,  in  a  new  co-^ 
)<^7»  ^  great  uncultivated  estate  is- likely  to  be  much 
more  speedily  divided  by  alienation  than  by  succes" 
sion.  The  pleaty  and  cheapness  of  good  land,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  are  the  principal  ca^^s  of  the 
rapid  prosperity  of  new  colonij^*  The  engrossing  of 
land,  in  effect^  destroys  this  plepty  ^nd  cheapness. 
The  ei^grossing  of  uncultivated  land,  besides,  is  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  its  improvement;  but  thela-r 
bour  that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culti^ 
y^tion  of  land  affords  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
pf oduce  to  the  society.  .  The  produce  of  labour,  in 
this  case,  p^ys  not  only  its  own  wage^  and  the  profi^ 
of  ithe  stock  which  employs  it,,  but  the  rent  of  the 
l^lld  too  upon  which  it  is  employed.  The  l^our  of 
the  Ej^glish  colonies,  therefore,  being  more  employed 
ia  the  improvement  and  ci|}tivation  of  land,  is  likely 
to  afii^d  a  greater  ^nd  more  v^uable  produce  tbacr 
that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
^gro^lQg  pf  land,  is  more  or  less  diverted  towards 
Other  employments. 

1  ThinUt/yTi^  labour  pf  the  English  colonists  i^ 
HPJt  only  likely  to  afford  %  greater  and  i^gtojje  yaluablg 
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produce,  but,  m  consequence  of  tbe  moderatiim  of 
their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce  be-* 
longs  to  themselves,  which  they  may  store  up  and 
«nploy  in  putting  into  moiim  a  still  greater  quan<>* 
tity  of  labour.  The  English  colonists  have  nevet 
yet  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  towards  tbe  support  of  its 
civil'  government.  They  themselves,  on  the  con* 
trary,  have  hitherto  bean  defended  almost  entirely 
at  th^  expense  of  the  mother  country;  but  the  ex- 
pense of  fleets  and  m*mies  is  out  of  all  .proportion 
greater  than  the  necessary  expense  of  civil  govern- 
ment.^ The.  expense  of  their  own  civil  government 
has  always  been  v^ry  m^sderate.  It  has  generally 
been  confined  to  what  was  necessary ,  for  paying 
competent  Salaries  to  the  governor,  to  the  judges, 
and  to  some  other  officers  of  police,  and  for .  main* 
taining  a  few  of  the  moet  useful  public  works.  The 
expense  of  the  civil  establishment  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances, used  to  bat-alH)ut  L.18,t)P0  a-year;  that 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  L.8500eadi; 
that  of  Connecticut,.  L;4000;  that  of -New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  L.4i500  each ;  that  of  [New  Jer- 
sey, L.  1200;  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Caro^ 
lina,  L.8000  each.  Tte  civil  establi^hm^t^  of  Nova 
S(*otia.  and  G^eorgia  ai'e  partly  supperteif  by  an  an- 
nual grant  of  parliament;  but  Nova  Scotia  pays, 
besides,  about  L.7000'a-year  towards  the  public  ex«i 
penses  of  the  colony,  anA  Georgia  about  L.2500 
a-year.  All  the  difeerent  civil  estidblishments  in 
North  America,  in  short,  exdusive  of  tliose  of 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  of  wMch  no  exact 
accouiat'h^  becfn  got;  did  not,  before  tjie  commence- 
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meot  of  the  pqes^stt  dbturbances»  cost  thetobabi* 
tants  above *LjS49?00  a-y^ar ;  .an  ever  memoraUe 
example^  at ^hcnr -small  aiiexpdnse  three  millions  of 
people  may  riot  only  be.  'gorerntid,'  but  w^  govern- 
ed. The  most  -iinportftnt  part  of  ihe  expense,  of  go- 
varfani^it,  hidedd)  that  of  deftnce  and  protection,  has 
conrtanily  finlien  npocn ; the  in^9fther  country.  The  ce- 
temDXilal»  top^lof  the  tivil  gmreriniiettt  in;the  <;olo- 
nies,  upon  iAie  reception  of  ^a'^new  governor,  upon 
tjii^  opening  of  a  new  assemMy,  &c.  though  suffi- 
ciently'decent^  (is  not  accoDipani^  with  any  expen* 
give  ponip  or  pairade. .  IHieir  ceplesiartical  government 
isccmdocted  tjpon  «  plan ^o^axlly  fhigaL  Tifchesare 
iinknown  amon^-  them^  and  4{heir  ckrgy,  who  ai^e 
far  from  beingniimerous^iare  maintained' eit&er  by 
moderate st^ends,  ^cae  hyiikp  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  people.  «>Tfae  power  of  Spain  and. Portugal, 
on  the  contrary,  d^vesisooke  8U{^ri;  from  thetaxes 
levied  upon  their  coionfes. ,  France,  indeed,  has  np* 
viev  drawn  'any  considers4>lo  reVettUB  from  its  mh*- 
nies,  the  taxeimihich-  il;  levies  upon  tiiem  bdng  ge- 
nerally spent  am«Nig«them.  But. the*  colony  govern* 
ment  of  all  these  three  nations  is  cdnducted  upon  a 
much  more  extensive  plan,  aiid  is'lEiobompAnied''mth 
amiK^  mone^xpensiyeoereiiEioniali  'The^soma  spent 
ap(m*  the  recqf^on^of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  ^ex^ 
amp}e,  hiveJjpeqbently  b^^  enormous.  Such  cerei- 
monials  are  tsot  only  r^I  toxeb  paid  by  the  rich  eo- 
lonists  upon  tbqse  piartibttlar  occasions,  but  ^they 
s^rve  4o  introduce  amoqg  tbem  the  halnl^of  Vanity 
and 'e^ense  lipion  all  ottmr'oeoatMfis.  Th^y  are, 
not  only  very  grievous,  tocoastodal  taxes,  ^  bat]  they 
aontribttfe  to  establish^perpetnal  l^ea,  of  the  same 
kiod,  still  more  grievous;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  pri- 
vate luxury  and  extravagance*     In  the  colonies  of^ 
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all  those  three  nations,  too,  the  ecclesiastical  govern^^ 
ment  is  extremely  oppressive.  Tithes  take  place  in 
all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour  in^ 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  All  of  them,  besides^ 
are  Oppressed  with  a  numerous  race  of  mendicant 
friars,  whose  beggary  being  not  only  licensed,  but 
consecrated  by  religion,  is  a  most  grievous  tftx  iq>on 
the  poor  people,  who  are  most  carefully  tau^t  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very:  great  Ain  to  refuse 
them  their  charity..  Over  and  above  all  this,  theclergy 
are,  inall  of  them,  the  greatest  engrossers  of  land. 

.  Fourth^,  In  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce^ 
or  of  whdt  is  over  and  above  their  own  consumptioUf 
the  English  colonies  have  bees  niore. favoured,  and 
have  been  allowed  a  more  extensive  market,  than 
those  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every,  Euro^ 
pean  nation  has  endeavoured  more  or  less. to  mono^ 
poUsse  to  itself  the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and^ 
upon  that  account,  has  prohlbtted  the  ships  of  fo^ 
reign  nations  from  trading  t.o  them,  and  has  prohf« 
biteil  them  from  importing  European  goods  from 
any  foreign  nation^  But  the  mat^ner  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercised  in  diffisrent  natiotts^ 
has. been  very  differenti 

SptBe  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  contmerce 
of  their  colonies  to  an  exclusive  company,  of  whom 
the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all  such  European 
goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they  were  oh* 
liged  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  surplus  produce*  It 
w^  the  interest  of  the  comiMuiy,  tbetf efore^  not  only 
tO'  sell  the  former  as  dear, ,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as 
cheap  aa  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter, 
even  at  this  low  priGe,.tha&'Wliat  they  could  dispose 
of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe*    It  was  their  in- 
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terest,  nat  only  tor  dorado  in  all  cases  the  value  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  in  many  C9se^ 
to  discourage  and  keep  down  the  natural  increase  of 
its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients  that  ctin  well  be 
contrived  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  co* 
lony,  that  of  an  exclusiye  company  is  undoubtedly 
the  most' effectual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  po- 
licy of  HdUa<id,tfaongb  their  company,  in  the  course 
of  t&e  prdsdiit  cenitury^thas  giv^n  up  in  many  rejects 
the  exeirt&m  of  their  exclusive  privilege.  This  too 
Iras  ti)e  policy  of  Demnarik;  till  the  reign  of  the  late 
king^  It  has  bccasionally  been  the  policy, of  France; 
and  of  latcy  ^inw  1755,  aflbei^it  had  been  abandoned 
by  all  other  mtions  on  accoudt  of  it»  absurdity,  it 
has  became  the  poUoy  of  Portugal,  with  regard  at 
least  to  two  of.  the  principal  provinces  of  Braz% 
Femunbuoo,  and  Marannon. 

Other. nations,  without  establishing'  an  excltisifve 
company,  have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of 
their  colonies  to  a  particidar  port  of  the  mo^er 
country,  from  whence  no  ship  was  allowed^  to  sail; 
but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  season^  or^  if 
single,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  licence,  which 
in  most^cases  was  very  well  paid  for.  This  policy- 
opened,  indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the 
natives  of  the  mother  country,  provided^tbey  traded 
from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper' seasoui  and  in 
the  pTj^^er  vessels.  Bot  as  all  the  differient  mer« 
diants^  who  joined  their  stocks  in  orckif  to  fit  out 
those  licensed  vesselsy  would,  find  it  .for  theif^inte* 
rest'to  act  in  cowc&rtf  the  trade  which  -was  carried 
on  in  this  manner  wouldi  necessarily,  be  conducted 
very  nearly  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  an 
ex^clpsive  CQm]mnx.     The  profit  of  thos^  m^Pchax^S 
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would  be  almost  equally  eKorbhant  and  oppressiFd. 
Tbe  colonies  would  be  All  supjdied^  and  would  be 
obliged  both  to  buy  very  dear,  and  to  sell  very 
cheap.  This,  however,  till  within  these  few  years, 
had  always  been  tiie  poUcJr  of  Spain  r  and  the  price 
of  all  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have 
been  Enormous  in  the  Spanish  West-hidies*  At 
Quitc^  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iFomscAl 
for  about  46.  6d.  and  a  pound  of  ste^  for  whotxi 
€s,  9d.  sterling.  But  it>  is  chiefly  in  otdscto  pur- 
chase ^European  goods^  that  the  colcmies  part  with 
their  own  produce.  The  more,  ther^ore,  they  pa^ 
for  tbe  one,  the  leis  they  really  get  for  the  other, 
and  the  dearness  of  the  one  is  the^me  thing  with 
thex^heapness  of  the  otiier.  Tiie  policy  of  Portugal 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  tte  ateient  pcdicy  of 
Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,,  except  Fer- 
nambueo  and  Mararinon^;  and  with  regaord  to  tiiese 
it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  cokmies  frde 
ta  all  their  subjects,  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all 
the  different  ports  of  the:  mother  country,  and  whio 
hare  occasion  for  no  other  licence  than  the  common 
dispatcfaesof  the  custom-house.  Inihts  ease,  the  numn 
her  dnd  dispersed  situation  of  the  diflefent  traders 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  gei- 
neral  combination,  and  their  competiticm  is  3ufii- 
cient  to  hinder  them  from  making  very  eiDonbitant 
profits.  .  Under  so  liberal  a  policy,  t^ie  colonies  are 
enabled  both  to 'sell  their:  own  produde,  ami  to  buy 
the  goods  of  Europe  ^at  a  reasonable  price ;  but  since 
khe  dissolution  of  the  Plym6ttth  company,  whea  our 
colonics  were  but  in  ^  their  infancy,  thisvhas  always 
beipn  the  policy  of  .'Bngland.    It  ha$  'generally  too 
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been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  uniformly  so  smce 
the  dissolution  of  what  in  England  is  commonly  call-» 
ed  their  Missisippi  company.  The  profits  of  the  trade, 
therefore,  which  France  and  England  carry  on  with 
their  colonies,  though  no  doubt  somewhat  higher 
than  if  the  competition  were  free  to  all  other  na- 
tions, are,  however,  by  no  means  exorbitant ;  and 
the  price  of  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  not  ex- 
trav^antly  liigh  in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies 
of  either  of  those  nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  surplus  produce,  • 
too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  commodities 
that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  confine4  to 
the  market  of  the  mother  country.  These  commo- 
dities having  been  enumerated  in  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion and  in  some  other  subsequent  acts,  have  upon 
that  account  been  called  enumerated  commodities. 
The  rest  are  called  non-ermmerated^  and  may  be 
exported  directly  to  other  countries,  provided  it  is 
in  British  or  plantation  ships,  of  which  the  owners 
and  three4burths  of  the  mariners  are  British  sub- 
jects. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
some  of  the  most  important  productions  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  grain  of  all  sorts,  lumber, 
salt  provisions,  fish,  sugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  first  and  principal  object  of 
the  cultuipe  of  all  new  colonies.  -  By  allowing  them 
a  very  extensive  market  for  it,  the  law  encourages 
them  to  extrad  this  culture  much  beyond  the  con- 
sumption of  ai  thinly  inhabited  country,  and  thus  to 
provide  beforehand  an  ample  subsistence  for  a  con- 
tinually increasing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where  tim- 
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ber  consequently  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  expenise 
of  clearing  the  ground  k  the  principal  obstacle  to  im^ 
provement.  By  allowing  the  colonies  a  very  exten- 
siTc  maiif  et  for  their  lumber,  the  law  endeavours  to 
facilitate  hnj^ovement  by  raising  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity which  would  otherwise  be  of  little  value,  and 
thereby  enabling  them  to  make  gome  profit  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  mere  expense. 

In  a  country  neither  half  peopled  nor  half  culti- 
vated, cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inh^itants,  and  are  often,  upon 
that  account,  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it  i»  neces- 
sarj%  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  price  of 
cattle  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of 
eoni)  beforo  the  greater  part  of  the  lands,  of  any 
country  can  be  improved.  By  allowing  to  Ameri- 
can cattle,  in  all  shapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  ex- 
tensive market,  the  law  endeavours  to  raise  the  va- 
lue lof  a  commodity,  of  which  the  high  price  is  sa 
very  eseential  to  improvement*  The  good  effects  of 
this  liberty,  however,  muat  be  somewhat  dtminbbed 
by  the  4th  of  G^eorge  III.  c.  15.  which  puts  hides  and . 
skins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and  there- 
by tends  ta  reduce  the  value  of  American  cattle. 

Ta  increase  the  shipping  and  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheries  of  our  colo- 
nies, is  an  object  which  the  legislature  seems  to  have 
had  almost  constantly  in  view.  Thoiie  fisheries,  upon 
tiiis  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement  which 
freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have  flourished  ac- 
cordingly. The  New  England  fishery,  in  particular, 
was,  before  the  late  disturbances,  .one  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale-fish- 
ery, which,  notwithstanding  an  extravagant  bounty. 
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is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  so  little  purpose, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  (which  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  warrant),  th^  whole  produce 
does  not  much  exceed  the  valu^  of  the  bounties 
which  are  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New  England 
carried  on,  without  any  bounty,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. Pish  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  with  which 
the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  anA 
the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity, 
Which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Britain;  but 
in  1731,  upon  a  representation  of  the  sugar-plant- 
ers, its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts  of  the 
the  wbrH.  The  restrictions,  however,  with  which 
this  liberty  was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of 
sugar  in  Great  Britain,  have  rendered  it  in  a  great 
measure  ineffectual.  G^reat  Britain  and  her  colonies 
still  continue  to  be  almost  the  sole  market  for  all 
sugar  produced  in  the  British  plantations.  Their 
consumptit)n  increases  so  fast,  that  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  improvement  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  ceded  islands,  the  importation  of  su- 
gar has  increased  very  greatly  within  these  twenty 
years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  said  to 
be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  import^tnt  article  in  the  trade  which 
the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
which  they  bring  back  negro  slaves  in  return. 

If  the  v<rhole  surplus  produce  of  America,  in  grain 
of  all  sorts,  in  salt  provisions,  and  in  fish,  had  been 
put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby  forced  into 
the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have-inter- 
fered too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
mir  own  people.    It  was  probaWy  not  so  much  from 
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any  regard  to  the  interest  of  America,  as  from  a  jea- 
lousy of  this  interference,  that  those  important  com- 
modities have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the  enumera- 
tion, but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of 
all  grain,  except  rice,  and  of  all  salt  provisions,  has> 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  originally 
be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and 
rice  having  been  once  put  into  the  enumeratioii, 
when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  of  it,  were 
confined,  as  to  the  Eur(^)ean  market,  to  the  coun- 
tries that  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  By  the  6th 
of  George  IIL  c.  52.  all  non-enumerated  conunodi- 
ties  were  subjected  to  the  like  restriction.  The  parts 
of  Europe  whicA  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre  are  not 
manufacturing  countries,  and  we  are  less  jealous  of 
the  colony  ships  carrying  home  from  them  any  ma- 
nufactures which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  sorts : 
first,  such  as  are  either  the  peculiar  produce  of 
Amarica,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  least  are 
not  produced,  in  the  mother  country.  Of  this  kind 
are  melasses,  cofiee,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  pimento, 
ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  silk,  cotton-wool,  beav^, 
and  other  peltry  of  America,  indigo,  fustic^  and 
other  dyeing  woods :  secondly,  such  as  are  not  the 
peculiar  produce  of  J^ericsL,  but  which  are  and 
may  be  produced  in  the  mother  country,  though 
not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  the  greater  part 
of  her  demand,  which  is  principally  supplied  from  for 
reign  countries.  Of  this  kind  are  idl  naval  stores, 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine, pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  skins, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes.    The  lai^est  importation  of 
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commodities  of  the  first  kind  could  not  discourage 
the  growth,  or  interfere  with  the  sale,  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  confining 
them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheap- 
er er  in  the  plantations,  and  consequently  to  sell  them 
with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to  establish  be- 
tween the  plantations  and  foreign  countries  an  ad- 
vantageous carrying  trade,  of  which  Great  Britain 
was  necesarily  to  be  the  centre  or  Emporium,  as  the 
European  country  into  which  those  commodities 
were  first  to  be  imported.  The  importation  of 
commodities  of  the  second  kind  might  be  so  ma^ 
naged,  too,  it  was  supposed,  as  to  interfere,  not 
with  the  sale  of  those  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  those  which  were 
imported  from  foreign  countries ;  because,  by  means 
of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  rendered  always 
somewhat  dearer  than  the  former,  and  yet  a  good 
deal  cheaper  than  the  latter.  By  confining  such 
commodities  to  the  home  market,  therefore,  it  was 
proposed  to  discourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  some  foreign  countries  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  was  believed^  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  Great  Britain.  ;'^ 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies 
to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain,  masts, 
yards,  and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the 
colonies,  and  ccmsequently  to  increase  the  expense 
of  clearing  their  lands,  the  principal  obstacle  to 
their  improvement.  But  about  the  beginiiing  of 
the  present  century,  in  1703,  the  pitch  and  tar 
company  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  commodities  to  Great  Britain  by  prohibit- 
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ing  ibeir  exportation,  except  in  their  own  ships^ 
at  their  own  price,  and  io  sueh  quantities  as  they 
thought  proper.  In  order  to  counteract  this  notable 
piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herself  as 
much  as  possible  independent,  not  only  of  Sweden, 
but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers.  Great  Britain 
gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  naval  stores 
from  America ;  and  the  effect  of  this  bounty  was  to 
raise  the  price  of  timber  in  America  much  more  than 
the  confinement  to  the  home  market  could  lower  it; 
and  as  both  regulations  were  enacted  at  the  same 
time,  their  joint  effect  was  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  discourage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put 
among  the  enunrerated  commodities,  yet  as,  when 
imported  from  America,  they  are  exempted  from 
considerable  duties  to  which  they  are  subject  when 
imported  from  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of 
the  regulation  contributes  more  to  encourage  the 
erection  of  furnaces  in  America  than  the  other  to 
liiscourage  it.  There  is  no  manufacture  which  oc- 
casions so  great  a  consumption  of  wood  as  a  fur- 
nace, or  which  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  clear- 
ing of  a  country^civergrown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulations  to  raise 
the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  faci- 
litate the  clearing  of  the  land,  was  neither,  perhaps, 
intended  nor  understood  by  the  legislature.  Though 
their  beneficial  effects,  however,  have  been  in  this 
respect  accidental,  they  have  not  upon  that  account 
been  less  real. 

^  The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 
between  the  British  colonies  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  both^in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 
non-enumerated  commodities.    Those  colonies  are 
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flow  beocoaoe  so  populous  and  thriviog^  tba,t  each  of 
them  fitwls  in  some  of  the  others  a  great  and  extent 
^ve  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of 
them  taken  together,  ibey  make  a  ^roat  intermH 
market  for  the  produce  of  ooe  another. 

The  liberality  of  ^i^and,  however,  towards  the 
tr«de  osf  her  colonies,  has  been  confined  chiefly,  t^ 
what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce^  either 
in  its  rude  state,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the  very 
&t$t  stage  of  manufacture.  The  ^ore  advanced  or 
more  rc^Kned  manufactures^  even  of  the  cojony  pro* 
4luce,  tbe  merchants  and  mamifacturers  of  Great 
Britain  <dioose  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  have 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent  their  esta*- 
f^lishment  iii  the  colpnj^s*  sometimes  by  high  duties^ 
and  sometimes  by  absolute  prohibitions* 

While,  for  example,  muscovado  sugars  from  the 
British  plantations,  pay,  upon  Importation,  only 
6$.  44.  the  hundred  weighs  white  sugars  pay 
L.1 :  1  : 1 ;  and  refined,  either  double  or  single,  in 
loaves,  1^4 : 2 : 5  A.  When  those  high  duties  were 
imposed,  Gr^at  Britain  was  the  sole,  and  slie  still 
continues  to  be  the  principal  market,  to  which  the 
sugars  of  the  British  coloE^es  could  be  exported. 
Th^  amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first 
of  claying  or  refining  sugar  for  any  A>reig»i  market^, 
and  at  present  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  mar* 
ket  which  takes  off,  perlmps,  more  than  nine-tenth^ 
.of  the  whole  produce*  The  ma^ufocture  of  claying 
or  reifining  sugar,  acocfdingly,  .thoi^gh  it  has  flou- 
jTished  in  all  the  su|far  colonies  of  Franc^^  has  beei| 
little  cultivated  in  any  of  those  of  England,  except 
for  the  nuu'ket  of  the  colonies  themselves.  While 
Grenada  w;as  in  the  hands  of  the  J'rench,  there  was 
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a  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying,  at  least  ujlon  almost 
every  plantation.  Since  it  fell  into  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish, almost  all  works  of  this  kind  have  been  given 
up ;  and  there  are  at  present  (October  1778),  I  am 
assured,  not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in  the 
island.  At  present,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of 
the  custom-house,  clayed  or  refined  sugar,  if  re- 
duced from  loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  im- 
ported as  muscovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the 
manufacturing  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  exempting 
them  from  duties  to  which  the  like  commodities 
are  subject  when  imported  from  any  other  coun- 
try, she  imposes  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the 
erection  of  steel  furnaces  and  slit-mills  in  any  of 
her  American  plantations.  She  will  not  suffer  her 
colonies  to  work  in  those  more  refined  manufac- 
tures, even  for  their  own  consumption ;  but  insists 
upon  their  purchasing  of  her  merchants  and  manu- 
factiu'ers,  all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have 
occasion  for. 

She  prohibits  (he  exportation  from  one  province 
to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land 
upon  borsebadk,  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of  wools,  and 
woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America ;  a  regu- 
lation which  effectually  prevents  the  establishment 
of  any  manufacture  of  such  commodities  for  distant 
sale,  and  confines  the  industry  of  her  colonists  in 
this  way  to  such  coarse  and  household  manufac- 
tures as  a  private  family  commonly  makes  for  its 
own  use,  or  for  that  of  some  of  its  neighbours  in 
the  same  province. 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  making 
all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their  own  pro- 
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duce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and  industry  in 
the  way  that  they  judge  most  advantageous  to  them- 
selves, is  a  manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  mankind.  Unjust,  however,  as  such  pro- 
hibitions may  be,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  very 
hurtful  to  the  colonies.  Land  is  still  so  cheap,  andy 
consequently,  labour  so  dear  among  them,  that  they 
can  import  from  the  mother  country  almost  all  the 
more  refined  or  more  advanced  manufactures  cheap- 
er than  they  could  make  them  for  themselves. 
Though  they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited 
from  establishing  such  manufactures,  yet,  in  their 
present  state  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own 
interest  would  probably  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  so.  In  their  present  state  of  improvement, 
those  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping  their 
industry,  or  restraining  it  from  any  employment  to 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord,  are  only 
impertinent  badges  of  slavery  imposed  upon  them, 
without  any  sufficient  reason,  by  the  groundless  jea- 
lousy of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
mother  country.  In  a  more  advanced  state  they 
ndight  be  really  oppressive  and  insupportable. 

Great  Britain,  too,  as  she  confines  to  her  own 
maricet  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
the  cok)nies,  so,  in  compensation,  she  gives  to  some 
of  them  an  advantage  in  that  market ;  sometimes  by 
imposing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  productions 
when  imported  from  other  countries,'  and  sometimes 
by  giving  bounties  upon  their  importation  from  the 
colonies.  In  the  first  way  she  gives  an  advantage  in 
the  home  market  to  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of 
her  own  colonies,  and  in  the  second  to  their  raw  silk, 
to  their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  itidigo,  to  their  naval 
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mterm,  and  to  tiieir  building  timber*  This  second 
vray  of  encouraging  the  colon  j  produce,  by  bounties 
opoB  importation^  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
lewn,  peculiar  to  G^eat  Britain.  The  first  is  not. 
Portugal  does  not  content  herself  with  imposing 
higher  duties  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  from 
imy  otlier  country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  seve- 
jrest  penalties. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
luarope,  England  has  likewise  dealt  more  liberally 
with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation* 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almost  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  sometimes  the 
whide  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  importa* 
HSi^a  of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country*  Noindq>end^it 
foreign  country,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would  receive 
tbem>  if  they  came  to  it  loaded  with  the  heavy  duties 
to  which  almost  all  foreign  goods  are  subjected  on 
their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Unless,  there- 
fore, som«  part  of  those  duties  was  drawn  back  upon 
exportation^  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade ; 
a  trade  so  much  favoured  by  the  mei*cantite  system. 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independ- 
ent foreign  countries  <;  and  Great  Britain  having  as- 
sumed to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying 
them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have  for*- 
<?ed  them  (in  the  same  manner  as  other  countries 
have  done  then^  colonies)  to  receive  sucb  goods  load- 
ed with  all  the  same  duties  wl^ch  tl>ey  paid  in  the 
pother  country.  But^,  on  the  country,  till  1763, 
itbe  same  drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportation 
of  the  greater  pmt  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies, 
fas  to  any  independent  foreign  country*    Jn  1 763,  in- 
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4eed>  hj  the  4tb  of  Geo.  III.  f^.  15.^  this  indulgence 
was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it  was  enacted,  **  That 
*^  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old  subsidy  should 
*«  be  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
**  duction,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  or  the  Bast  la- 
**  dies,  which  should,  be  exported  from  this  kingdom 
**  to  any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  America ; 
**  wines,  white  calicoes,  and  muslins  excepted."  Be- 
fore this  law,  many  different  sorts  of  foreign  goods 
might  iiave  been  bought  chei^)er  in  the  plantations 
than  in  the  mother  country ;  and  some  may  still. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who  carry  it  on,  it 
must  be  observed,  have  been,  the  principal  advi^ei^. 
We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  the  great  part 
of  theipi,  their  interest  has  been  more  considered 
than  either  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother 
country.  In  their  exclusive  jM-ivilege  of  supplying 
the  eolonies  with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  ^d  of  purchasing  all  such  parts  of 
their  surplus  produce  us  could  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  trades  which  they  themselves  carried  on  at 
ho|tie,  the  interest  o£  the  colonies  was  sacrificed  to 
the  interest  of  those  merchants.  In  blowing  the 
same  drawbacks  upon  the  re*expdrtatkm  of  the 
greater  part  of  JSuropean  and  East  India  goods  to 
the  colonies,  as  up^n  their  re-exportation  to  any  iti- 
depemlent  country,  the  interest  of  the  mother  cous^ 
try  was  sacrificed  to  it,  even  according  to  the  mer- 
cantile ideas  of  that  interest.  It  was  for  the  int^reist 
of  the  merchants  to  pay  as  little  as  posiibk  for  the 
foreign  goods  which  they  sent  to  tl^e  colonies,  and, 
consequently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  th^ir  iiiipQrtati<m 
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into  Great  Britain.  They  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  sell  in  the  colonies,  either  the  same  quantity  of 
goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or  a  greater  quantity^ 
with  the  same  profit,  and,  consequently,  to  gain 
something  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
was,  likewise,  for  the  interest  of  the  colonies,  to  get 
aU  such  goods  as  cheap,  and  in  as  great  abundance 
as  possible.  But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  mother  country.  SBie  might  frequent- 
ly suffer,  both  in  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a  great 
part  of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  such  goods ;  and  in  her  manufactures, 
1^  being  undersold  in  the  colony  maiicet,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  easy  terms  upon  which  foreign  manu- 
factures could  be  carried  thither  by  means  of  those 
drawbacks.  The  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  commonly  said,  has  been  a 
good  deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-ex- 
portation of  German  linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  re- 
gard to  the  trade  of  her  colonies,  has  been  dictated 
by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  that  of  other  na- 
tions, it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  less 
illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  thfe  li- 
berty of  the  English  colonists  to  manage  their  own 
afiairs  their  own  way,  is  complete.  It  is  in  every 
respect  equal  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at  home, 
and  issecured  in  the  same  manner,  by  an  assembly 
of  the  repreisentatives  of  the  people,  who  claim  the 
sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
colony  government.  The  authority  of  this  assembly 
overawes  the  executive  power;  and  neither  the 
meanest  nor  the  most  obnoxious  colonist,  as  long  bM 
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)ie  obeys  the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the 
resentment,  either  of  the  governor,  or  of  any  other 
civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province.  The  colony 
assemblies,  though,  like  the  house  of  commons  in 
England,  they  are  not  always  a  very  equal  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  yet  they  approach  more  nearlj^ 
to  that  character ;  and  as  the  executive  power  either 
has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  or,  on  account 
of  the  support  which  it  receives  from  the  mother 
country,  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  they 
are  perhaps  in  general  more  influenced  by  the  incli- 
nations of  their  constituents.  The  councils,  which^ 
in  the  colony  legislatures,  correspond  to  the  house 
of  lordsl  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  composed  of  an 
hereditary  nobility.  In  some  of  the  colonks,  as  in 
three  of  the  governments  of  New  England,  those 
councils  are  not  appointed  by  the  king,  but  chosen 
by  the  representatives  <^  the  people.  In  none  of  the 
English  colonies  is  thare  any  hereditary  nobility.  In 
all  of  them  indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the 
descendent  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  respected 
than  an  upstart  of  equal  merit  and  fortune ;  but  he 
.  is  only  more  r^pected,  and  he  has  no  privileges  by 
which  he  can  be  troidblesome  to  his  neighbours. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturban- . 
ces^  the  colony  assemblies  had  not  only  the  legisla- 
tive, but  a  pfurt  of  the  executive  power.  In  Connec- 
ticut  and  Rhode  island,  they  elected  the  governor. 
In  the  other  colonies,  they  appointed  the  revenue 
officers,  who  collected  the  taxes  imposed  by  those 
respective  assemUies,  to  whom  those  officers  were 
immediately  responsible.  There  is  more  equality, 
therefore,  among  the  English  colonists  than  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.   Their  man- 
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nets  are  more  republican;  and  their  governments, 
tliose  of  tlireo  of  the  prorrinees  of  New  Engiand  in 
particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 
The  absohite  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  aad 
France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their  colonies; 
and  the  discretionary  powers  which  such  govern- 
ments  commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officara 
are,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  naturally  exer* 
cised  there  with  more  than  ordinary  violence.    Un- 
der ail  absolute  governments,  there  is  more  liberty 
in  the  capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  sovereign  himself  can  never  have  either  interest 
or  inclination  to  pervert  the*  order  of  justice,  or  to 
oppress  the  great  body  of  the  people.     In  the  capi- 
tal, his  [M-esence  overawes,  more  or  less,  all  his  infe- 
rior officers,  who,  in  *  the  remoter  provinces,  from 
whence  the  complaints  of  the  people  are  less  likely 
to  reach  him,  can  exercise  their  tyranny  with  much 
more  safety.   But  the  European  colonies  in  America 
are  more  remote  than  the  most  distant  provmces  of 
the  greatest  empires  which  had  ever  been  known  be-^ 
fore.     The  government  of  the  English  colonies  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  which,  since  the  world  began, 
could  give  perfect  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  so 
very  distant'  a  province.    The  administration  of  the 
French  colonies,  however,  has  always  been  conduct- 
ed with  much  more  gentleness  and  mod^astion  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.     This  superi- 
ority of  conduct  is  suitable  both  to  the  character  of 
the  French  nation,  and  to  what  forms  the  character 
of  every  nation,  the  nature  of  their  government, 
which,  though  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Great  Britain^  is  legial  and  free  in  com* 
parison  with  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal 


It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  Noftb  American  4;olo- 
jaJes,  however,  that  the  stiperibrity  of  the  English' 
policy  chiefly  appears.  The-  prog^ress  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  France  has  been  at  least  equal,  pet*hap»^^ 
superior,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  the  sugar  (Colonies  of  England  enjoy,  a 
free  government,  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of  North  Americ5a- 
]^t  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  discourag- 
ed, like  those  of  England,  from  refining  their  <)wii 
sugar ;  and,  what  is  still  of  greater  importance,  the 
genius  of  their  government  natttrally  introduces  a 
better  management  of  their  negro  slaves. 

In  all  European  colonies,  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  carried  on  by  negro  slaves.  The  constitution 
of  those  who  have  been  born  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mate of  Eui*ope,  could  not,  it  is  supposed  support  the 
labour  of  digging  |the  ground  under  the  burning 
sun  of  the  West  Indies;  and  the  culture  of  the  su- 
gar-cane, as  it  is  managed  at  present,  is  ^11  hanrf 
labour ;  though,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  drill 
plough  might  be  introduced  into  it  with  great  fed- 
vantage*  But,  as  the  profit  and  success  of  the  cul- 
tivation which  is  carried  oh  by  means  ot  cattle,  Ap- 
pend very  much  qpon  the  good  raanagement  of  those^ 
cattle ;  so  the  profit  and  success  of  that  wM^h  is' 
carried  on  by  slaves  must  depend  equally  upon  the 
good  management  of  those  slaves ;  and  in  the  gootf 
managemeut  of  their  slavei^,  the  French  planters,  f 
think  it  is  generally  aUowed,  are  superior  to  the 
English.  The  law,  so  far  as  it  gives  some  weak  pro- 
tection to  the  slave  against  the  violence  ^  his  mas- 
ter, is  likdy  to  be  better  executed' in  a  colony  where- 
the  gover»meM  is  in  a  great  measure  arhitmry,  thart' 
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in  one  where  it  is  altogether  free.  In  every  country 
where  the  unfortunate  law  of  slavery  is  established^ 
the  magistrate,  when  he  protects  the  slave,  inter-- 
meddles  in  some  measure  in  the  management  of  the 
private  property  of  the  master ;  and,  in  a  free  coun- 
try, where  the  mast^  is  perhaps  either  a  member  of 
the  colony  assembly,  or  an  elector  of  such  a  member, 
he  dare  not  do  this  but  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection.  The  respect  which  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  to  the  master  renders  it  more  difficult  for  him 
to  protect  the  slave.  But  in  a  country  where  the 
government  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  where 
it  is  usual  for  the  magistrate  to  intermeddle  even  in 
the  management  of  the  private  property  of  indivi- 
duals, and  to  send  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  cachet, 
if  they  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his  liking,  it 
is  much  easier  for  him  to  give  some  protection  to 
the  slave ;  and  common  humanity  naturally  disposes 
him  to  do  so.  The  protection  of  the  magistrate  ren- 
ders the  slave  less  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his 
master,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  consider  him  witl\ 
more  regard,  and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentleness. 
Gentle  usage  renders  the  slave  not  pnly  more  faith- 
ful, but  more  intelligent,  and  therefore,  upon  a  dou- 
ble account,  more  useful.  He  approaches  more  to 
the  condition  of  a  free  servant,  and  may  possess  some 
degree  x>f  integrity  and  attachment  to  his  mast^'s 
interest;  virtues  which  frequently  belong  to  free 
servants,  but  which  never  can  belong  to  a  slave,  who 
is  treated  as  slaves  cdmmonly  are  in  countries  where 
the  master  is  perfectly  free  and  secure. 

That  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under  an 
arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I  believe, 
fupported  by  the  history  of  all  ages  and  nation^.  In 
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the  RoHfim  history,  the  first  time  we  read  of  tbie 
magistrate  interposing  to  protect  the  slave  from  the 
violence  of  his  m^tst^r,  is  under  the  emperors.  When 
VidiuB  Pollio,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  ordered 
one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  committed  a  slight  fault, 
to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fish-pond, 
in  order  to  feed  his  fishes,  the  emperor  commanded 
him,  with  indignation,  to  emancipate  immediately, 
not  only  that  slave,  but  all  the  others  that  belonged 
to  him.  Under  the  republic,  no  magistrate  could 
have  had  authority  enough  to  protect  the  slave, 
much  less  to  punish  the  master. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed^  which  has  im'*^ 
proved  the  sugar  ccdonies  of  Frtoce,  particularly 
the  great  colony  of  St  I)omingo,  has  been  raised 
almost  entirely  from  the  ^adual  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  those  colonies.  It  has  been  almost 
altogether  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  in* 
iiustry  of  the  colonists,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  price  of  that  produce  gradually  accumu- 
*  lated  by  good  management,  and  aoployed  in  raisii^ 
a  still  greater  produce..  But  the  stock  which  has  im^ 
proved  and  cultivated  the  suga^  colonies  of  England 
has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  sent  out  from  England, 
and  has  by  no  meatis  been  altogether  the  produce 
of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the  colonists.  The  pro* 
sperity  of  the  English  sugar  colonies  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  great  riches  of  £ng-r 
land,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if  one  may 
say  so,  upon  these  colonies.  But  the  prosperity  of 
the  sugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing 
to  the  good  conduct  of  the  colonists^  whidi  must 
therefore  have  had  some  superiority  over  that  of  the 
English ;  and  this  ^uperiocity  has  been  remarked  in 
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nothing  so  much  as  in  the  good  management  cf  tteir 
slares. 
:  Such  have  b^n  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy 
of  the  diff^*ent  European  nations  with  r^ard  ta 
their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  Itttle  to 
boast  of,  either  in  the  original  establishment,  or,  so 
far  as  concerns  their  internal  government,  m  the  sub- 
iftequent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  rf  America. 

Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the  prin- 
ciples which  pressed  over,  and  directed  the  first 
project  of  establishing  tbx^e  colonies ;  the  folly  of 
fafunting  after  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  injus- 
tice of  coveting  the  possession  of  a  country  whose 
harmless  natives,  far  from  having  ever  injured  the 
people  of  Etiro})e,  had  received  the  first  adventurers 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  hopitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  f(^med  some  of  the 
later  establishments,  joined,  to  the  chimerical  pro- 
ject of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  other  motives 
more  reasonable  an^l  more  laudable ;  but  even  these 
motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  English  puritans,  restrained  at  hom^  fled  for 
fineedcHn  ta  America,  and  established  there  the  ficmr 
governments  of  New  England.  The  English  c*atho-^ 
lies,  Created  with  much  greater  injustice,  established 
that  of  Maryland ;  the  Queers,  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  PiM^guese  Jews,  persecuted  by  the  in^ 
quisition,  stript  of  their  fortunes,  and  banished  to 
Braefl,  introduce<i;  by  their  example,  some  sort  of 
intler  and  industry  among  the  transported  feloiis 
and  strumpets  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally 
peopled,  and  taught  them  the  cultut^e  of  the  sugar 
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tane.  Upon  all  these  different  occasions,  it  was  not 
iiie  wisdom  and  policy,  but  the  disorder  ai^d  injustice 
of  the  Eurq)ean  goverbments,  which  peopled  and 
raltivated  America,  - 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  importmit  of 
these  establishments,  the  different  governments  of 
Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  projecting  them* 
The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of  the 
council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba ;  alid  it 
was  effectuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  bold  adventurar 
to  whom  it  was  entrusited,  in  spite  of  every  thing 
which  that  governor,  who  soon  repented  of  having 
farusted  such  a  person,  could  do  to  thwart  it.  The 
conquerors  <^  ChiK  and  Fern,  and  ^  of  almost  all^  the 
ether  Spanish  settlements  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  carried  out  with  them  no  other  puUic  en** 
fauragement,'but  a  general  permission  to  make  Bet* 
tlements  and  conquests  in  the  name  of  tl^  king  of 
Sp^in.  Those  adventures  were  all  Bt  the  privatf 
risk  and  expense  of  the  adventurers.  The  govern* 
ment  of  Spain  contributed  scarce  any  thing  to  any 
^f  them.  Tliat  of  Englapd  contributed  afe  little  to- 
wards effectuating  the  establishment  of  some  of  its 
most  important  cokmies  in  North  America. 

When  those  establishments  were  effectuated;  and 
had  become  so  considerable  ai^  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ntother  country, ;  t.hi^  fir^t  regulations 
which  sh^  *ia(Je  with  regard  to  them,  byad  always 
in  view  to  spcure  to  h^rgelf  thQ.  mo,aop<^ly  of  ^heir 
commerce ;  to  ^pniin^  theif;  ^q^ket,  w4;  t^  ^plarge 
her  own  at  thqir  expense,  and^  consequently,  i^i^ther 
to  damp  and  cJiscQuraget,;  tjian  to  quicks.  an4  for- 
ward the  C0ur&e  of  their  ^pw^rify. .  In  th^  4ififer 
jrettt  ways  in  wiiicfe  tfefe  e^i^dp^  Im  hi^m  eKer- 
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eised»  consists  one  of  Ibe  most  essential  difierences 
ia  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  theii-  colonies.  The  best  of  them  all,  that 
of  England,  is  only  somewhat  less  illfteral  imd  op^ 
pressire  thail  that  of  any  of  the  rest^ 

In  what  way,  therefore,*  has  the  policy  of  Europe 
oontributed  either  to-  the  first  establishment,  or  to 
the  present  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America?  In 
<me  *way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed  a 
good  deal.  Magna  virum  mater  f  It  bred  and  formed 
the  men  who  were  capable  of  achieving  such  great 
actions,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  so  great  an 
empire;,  and  there  is  no  other. <(uarter  of  the  world, 
of  which  the  policy  is  capid)le  of  farming,  or  has 
ever  actually,  and  in^  fact,  formed  such  mem  The 
Gokmies  owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education 
and  great  views  of  their  active  and  enterprising 
found^s ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  im^ 
portant  of  them,  so  far  as.  concerns  theinl'  internal 
government,  owe  to  it  scarce  any  thing  else- 

PAftT  lit. 

of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derivtdfrwtt  the  i>£lCf^ 
vay  ofAmeripOf  and  from  that  of  a  Passage  to  the  Eastln- 
dies  ly  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies  of 
America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of  Europe. 

What  are  those  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  discovery  and  coloni£fttioit  of  America? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  into  the 
genc9*al  advantages  which  Europe,  considered  as  one 
great  country,  has  derived  from  those  great  events-; 
and^  secondly,  into  the  particular  advantages  wbick 


edeh  colaniniiig  cKmntry^  tms  dmved  frtno  jAd  coldnies 
-which^partieotaily  bdi^pgto  it»  in  coif  ae^u^Are  of  4he 
auth^rtjby.or  <}oiniiiHni:)WMcii  it  ex^n^isas  over  theofi. 

.  Tbo  ffi^al  advai|togp(»  wbieb  Europe^  cohsiifer- 
ed  as  ou^  gr^aft  coimlvjrhat  4^i4(V^d;firQm  tbe4liheov 
very  aod  oolfM^ion  af  Am^ica*  coD$i8t|  first,  iii4;be 
ii^creas^  qfji^  eajo^rrBeBtsif^i^  3eco»dly,  ia  the  Mgr 
fpent^t^u  of  its  Indmstfy.  .  ,, 

T!|e  surplus  pro4t»cQrOf  Am^ica  imported  int^ 
JBuropi^,  4ujcais|)e^  ^.ia^hitaiit^  of  this^gpe^  cott% 
liiieiit',iir.itti<a  x^^tiHyiqt  c^jnmodities  which  they 
<could  ppt  otherwise  ^¥e  possessed;,  mme  for  coib- 
venieiicy  aipd  u^,  spin^  fyr  pleaSHTe,  and  some  fw: 
prnai»ieAt>:^^  t^^5fite^!C<Wtwbutes  toifti:re»si?  tbeif 
fliyoymeiit^  ,  .  ^;\  .  .         t  t  ( 

Th<3  disflajwy  "and  colonization  otf  A^oierica,  it 
.will  readi^  healloyf^^  liave.  c^^iJHitM  to  augr 
ment;^^  i^uBtrj^  ^st,  of  all  (the  countries  whio^. 
jtrade  tQ,  it  directly,  s^ch  as  Spain,  Po^ug^,  F^apee^ 
^d  £qgl^;  ^d,  fi*qon4ly#  of  ^1  thosi^  which,  wi^h- 
/)ut  trading  to  it  directly^  ^^^d,  through  t^  ^ppiediuD^ 
of  other  (countries,  goods  jto  it  of  t^eir  ^^f^n  prpduq?^ 
3uch  a^;  Austrian  Flanders,  and  s(Hn^  iNrovinqes  of 
.Gr^fi^any,  ,^hich,  jthroijigh  the  n^ium  of  jtbe  counf 
tries  bc^we  meptioned,,  send  to  jit  a  coniiid^i:ahl9 
quantity  cf  Unen  and  oUier^oods.  All  such  cqun* 
tries  have  evidently  gained  a  more  exten^ve  market 
for  their  ^surplus  produce.  And  nm^  ^qp^sequentfy 
have  been  encouraged  to  increase  its  quantity. 
.  But  4;hat  those  great  events  should  likewis<e  b^y^ 
contributed  to  encourage  the  industry  of  countr^rp 
sucb  a3  Hungary  and  Poland,  jvhich  jpay  never  per- 
haps have  sent  a^inglec^mmodity  of  their  own  pro- 
duce 4o  America,  is  not  ;perhaps  altogether  so  evir 
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dent  That'  thoiie  events  h^te  *  4one  m^  ho^^er, 
cannot  be  4|Mbted.  S<M(he.  ^H  of  <lM&i  {iipddiice  of 
Amenca  is  oonBtiined  in  Hfltigarf  and  Pol^ul,  and 
there  in  somp  demand  thei^^^fdr  the  suglnr^  chocolate, 
and  tobacco^  of  that  nei^r  quai^t^r  of  th^  tr(^ld.  BM 
those  commodities  must  bepurchasdd  with  soffitething 
which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  induttry  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  or  with  something  whichfhftd  been 
purchased  with  some  part' of  that  produce.  Those 
commodities  of  America- ari^iilew  valo^i,  new  equi- 
valents, iiitroduced  into  rtUb^ry  atid  Polaiid,  to  be 
exchanged  f^th^i^e  fdr  the  ^sf^*^)tas  proAute  ctf  these 
countries.  By-bdng  caripfed ^  thither,  tftf*y  create  a 
liew  and  nfiere  extensive  iittrfeefr  ^for  Ihat  surplus 
produce.  They  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  contri- 
bute to  encoikagfe^  its  ittfcli^e.*t::Thou^  no  part  of 
it  may  evfer  be  ferried  to  AiW^rlda,  ii  hieiy  be  car- 
ried to  other ^  countri^,  wHich  purcbiEi^  it*  with  a 
part  of  their  share  of  the  stHT[)lus.  prodctee  of  Ame- 
rica, and  it  iftay  find  a  miarket  by*  means  of  the  cir- 
culation of  ^tliat  trade  which  iv^as  originally  put  into 
ihotion  by  the's^irplte  prcldti<?^'Of  Atnerica. 
>'  Those  gte^  events  me^  ^en  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  Enjoyments  and  to  augment  the  indus- 
try of'countrfes  which  not  okly  never  sent  any  com- 
Ttloditiles  to%meriea^  biit  neve*  rfeciiVed  any  from 
It  Even '  sifth  cbuntfles  mafy  have  received  a  greater 
abundaiiee  of  other  eommoditiesi  from  countries,  of 
which  thef' surplus  produce  had  been  augmented  by 
meai^s  of  the  American  trade.  'This  greater  abun- 
dance, as  ft  mu^t  necessai'ily  have  increased  theijr 
enjoyments,  so  it  must  likewise  have  augmented 
their  indui^try.  'A  greater  number  of  new  equiva- 
lentSi  of  some  kind  or  other,  must  have  been  pre^ 


sented  to  *bemi;o  be  ^^scbsnged  for  the  rarpSlus  pro- 
dace  of  thirt  industry.  A  more  e^itennvc  mai^t 
must .  haire'  besn  created  for  thiit  sQi^a  i^^odue^ 
so  as  to  raifle  its  rslmtr  imd  tlieareby  encourage  its  in* 
crease.  Tbe  mass  of  ^otamioditied  ann^aUj  Iftrawn 
mtb  the.gfeat  cirde  of  £«ropeim  commefoe,  nndby 
4ts  various  r^volatioas  antiiiall  j  <fistritetedf»mmg  all 
tl^  difil^ent  natfom  cHmiprebend^  withal  it,  moMti 
h&re  been  «aiigaaelited  by  the  wbcde  siirplw  ^odiie«^ 
of  Anitrie^.  A  gi^ater  ^lore  of  this  ^greMer  miiiss^ 
tberetoa,  k  licely  U>  baVe  fallen  to  eiMch  ^  thos^^ 
naiticmsv  to.hare  ini^reaaed  their  enjoyso^nts;  aad 
augmented  ifaeir  industry.    -  > 

The  occlusive  trade  of  4lie  tnother  countries  tends 
to  difidoiish^  or  at  least  to  fce^  <l9!#n  bdiow  what 
they  waaldrofeheneiser&e  to»  both  the  eiijoymefits 
and  industry  of  all  those  jeiatioas  in. general,  and  of 
the  Ameri^^xi  oeiomes/in  particular.  It  is  a  dead 
welgbt  ixpM.  the  actio»*of  one  of  the  great  springs 
which  puts  tAito  motioii  n  great  part  of  the  business 
i3i  ma^dnd. .  By  rendering  the  cob>ny  produce 
dearer  in  all  other  ooimtries,  it  lessens  its  con* 
sumptioa,  and  thereby^  csainpd  the  indiuitry  <if  the 
colonies/  and  both  the^a^ments  and  theiindustry 
of  all  other  coaotries,  which  both  eiiijoy  less  wJieii 
thcTf  pay  more  for  what  tfaey  enjoy,  and  pmduce  less 
when  th^  get  less  for  what  they  pipoduce.  By  ren* 
dering  the  produce  of  tdi  other  countries  dewer  in 
the  cokmtes^  it  champs  m  the  same  manneFjtbd  in*- 
dustry  of  all  other  orioftie^  ^d  both  the  ei^joyments 
«uid  tile  indui^tty  of  the  coldaies.  It  is  a  clog  which, 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some  particular  counbriei, 
^embarrassesthe  pleasures  and  encumbers  tbe  industry 
of  all  other  countries,  but  of  the  colonies  more  than 
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of  any  other.  It  not  only  exdudes  as  tnncb  as  pos- 
sible all  other  countries  from  one  partic«i«r  market, 
but  it  confines  as  much  as  possible  the  colcmies  ta 
one  particular  market ;  and*  tlve  iMfite^esce  is  very 
great  l^tween  being  excluded  iVom  one  partioiilar 
market  when  all  others  are  open,  and  beiBg^icton-* 
iined  to  one  particular  market  when  aH  others  are 
shut  up.  'The  surplus  produce  of  the  oolonies,  how-* 
ever,  is  the  original  source  of  all  ^at  increase  c^ 
enjo}rments  and  industry  which  Eun^  derives 
firom  the  discovery  and  colonization  a£  Ameri^i; 
and  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  mi^her  countries 
tends  to  render  this  source,  much  less  abundant 
than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  particular  a(}vantages  whicii  each  cc^oaizing 
country  derives  from  the  colonies  whicli  particularly 
belong  to  it,  aire  of  two  different  kinds ;  &nst,  those 
common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from* 
the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion;  and,  secondly, 
those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  mpposed  to  re- 
sult from  provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  i»U»re  as 
the  European  colonies  of  America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  de« 
rives  Irom  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominicm  con-r 
sist,  first,  in  the  military  force  which  they  furnish  for 
its  defence ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  revenue  which  they 
furnish  for  the  support  of  its  civil  government.  The 
Roman  colonies  furnished  occasionaily  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies  sometimes  fur- 
nished a  military  force,  but  seldom  any  revalue.  They 
ji^d(mi  acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the  do^ 
minion  of  the  mother  chy .  They  were  generally  her 
allies  in  war^  but  very  seldom  her  sulgects  in  peace. 
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The  European  cokmies  of  America  have  nev^  yet 
ftrraisked  any  nrilitary  foroe  for^yie  dcisDce  of  the 
mother  country.  Tbe  nAUtwry  force  has  never  jet 
teen  stifficieilt;for  their  owit  defence;  and  in  the 
different  wars  in  wbtcb/tb^  J»oth(ir  countries  have 
been  e^^aged,  the  defenoci  of  their  ccgonies  has  get 
totally  occasioned  a  Yery  coasiderable  dbtraction  of 
tte  nutitary  £^rce  of  those  ee«Mtries.  Injkhis  ie« 
9f»ct,  tl^rdbne,  all  the.  European  polonies  bave^ 
witiumt  eixfssption^  been  a  eaase  rather  of  weaknasa 
ifaan  of  streiq^  io  thdr  respedmi  moUi^r  countries: 
i  The  colonies  ^of  Spain  andP^irtugal  only  hare  c^n- 
tvibntsd  any  re¥]dnaie  I^MMrda  the  defaK£  of  theino^ 
ther  country,  or  the  support  of  her  civdl  gorei^nment 
The  taxes  whkb  have  beeni  levied  upon  those  of  o* 
ther  European,  wtions,  upon  those  of  England  fai 
particular;  have  seldom  been  equal  to  the  «£spense 
laid.tmt  upon'them  in  thne  of  peace,  and  never  su£» 
ficietit  io  defoiy  that  which  they  occasioned  in  time 
of  war.  Sviih  colonies,  therdEof  e,  have  been  a  source 
of  eKpeioe^.Mul  not  of  revetaf,  to  their  respective 
mother  countries. 

.  The  advantages  of  such  colonic  to  their  respec* 
tifve jnotfier,  ooimtnes,  Gmmt  altogethei!  in  those  pe* 
ctiliar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  result  from 
provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the  £uro* 
pean  colonies  of  An^rica;  and  the  exduaive  trade, 
it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  sole  source  of  all  t^se  pe* 
ealiar  advantages. 

In  GOi»e^|Hence  of  this  exclusive  trade,  all  that 
part  ei  the  surplus  produce  ctf  the  English  ccdonies, 
for  example,  which  consists  in  what  are  called  enur 
merated  commodities,  can  foe  sent  to  no  other  couor 
try  but  England.     Other  countries  must  afterwards 
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liuy  it  of  ber.  It  nrast  be  cheaper,  tberefcH^e,  in 
England  tbftn  it  can  be  in  anj  other  country,  wok 
ibust  contribote  more  to  increase  the^niojiaentsirf' 
England  than  those  of  any  other  country.  It  moat 
likewise  contribute  more  to  eacoun^  her  industry^ 
For  all  those  parts  of  her  own.8urt>his  prodnee 
^hich  England  ^changes  far  those  enumerated 
eommodities,  die  mmt  ^eta  better. ^»  than  any 
other  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of  theirs^ 
when,  they  eSLchange  them  for  the  same  fio&nnodi* 
ties.  The  manufactures  of  Englaad^  fiwr  ;ey ampler 
will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  of  h^  own  cdontes  jhaa  the  like  manufac* 
ttireii  of  otl^r  cmintries  can  purchase  o£  that  sugar 
and  tobacco.  So  flir,  therefore^  a^  the  tnannfi^ures 
of  England  and  those  of  other  countrim  are  both  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  sugar  and  tolmeeo  of  tfae  Eng« 
Ibh  colonies^  tbk  superiority  of  price  ^ves  an  ^i- 
couragement  to  the  former  beyond  what  the  latter 
can  in  these  circumstances  enjoy.  The  exdusivie 
trade  of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  dimkddies,  or 
at  least  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other* 
wise  rise  to,  both  thei' enjoyments  and  the  ihchistry 
of  the  countries  which  dio  not  possess  it,  so  it  gii^s 
an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries  which  do  pos- 
sess it  oyer  those  otlier  countries* 

This  advantage,  howei^er,  wiU  perhaps  be  found 
to  be  rathier  what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an 
absolute  advantage^  and  to  give  a  superiority  to  the 
-country  whteh  enjoys  it,  rather  by  depressing  tl^ 
indfaostry  and  produce  of  other  countries,  than  by 
raising  those  of  that  particular  country  above  whiU; 
they  would  naturally  rise  to  in  the  case  of  a  free 
^rade. 
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The  tolJacco  6f  Maryland  mdVkginh,  foip  exam- 
J)te,  by  means  of  the  monop<*f  which  England  en- 
joys of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  to  England  than 
it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom  Ikigland  commonly 
sells  a  considerable  part  of  it.  ^  But  had  France  and 
all  other  European  countries  been  at  all  times  idlow- 
ed  a  free  trade  to  Maryland'  and  Virginia,  the  to- 
bacco  of  those  colomes  might-bj^  this  time  harecfOme 
cheaper  than  it  actually  does,  *  not  only  to  sA\  tho^ 
ofther  countries,  but  lifcei^fieto  England^  The  pro- 
duce of  tobacco,  in  cohsequ^iifce  of  a  market  so  much 
Itiore  extensive  than  any  whi^  it  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed, might,  and  probaMy  wouWj  by  this  time  have 
been  so  much  increased  as  to  rfeduce  the  prints  of  a 
toimtco  plantaflbn  to  their  lidtliral  level  wiAi  those 
of  a  corn  plantation,  which  it  is  supposed  they  are 
still  ^omewhaV'above.  The  pWc*  df  tobacco  might, 
and  probaMy  wowld,  by  this  tiitfef  have  fallen  some- 
what  lower  than  it' is  at  pr^nti  Ail  eqiial  ijuanti- 
ty  of  the  commodities,  efther  of  England  or  of  those 
other  countries,  might  have  ptfrdhased  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  Of  tobacco  than  it 
can  do  at  present,  and  consequently  have  been  sold 
there  for  so  much  a  better  price.*  So  far  as  that 
weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abttn- 
dance^  increase  the  enjoyments,  or  augment  the  in- 
dustry, either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country, 
it.  would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  have 
produced  both  these  eflects  in  sdhiewhat  a  greater 
degree  than  it  can  do  at  present.  England,  indeed, 
would  not  in  this  case  have  had  any  advantage  over 
other  countries.  She  might  have  bought  the  tobac- 
CO  of  her  colonies  somewhat  cheaper,  and  conse- 
quently have  sold  some  of  her  own  commoditiesi 


somewhat  <fedrer  thui  sbe  actaaHy  does ;  but  she 
ceiild  neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper,  nor  sold 
ibe  other  d^tr^^  thaE  any  other  oountiy  might 
have  doBe*  She  might  perhaps  have  gajuied  an  ab« 
^ohite^  but  she  WiOfAd  cer^inly  have  lost  a  relative 
advantf^. 

|n  order,  however,  to  obtain  tlu s  relative  advan^ 
tage  1^  ithe  colony  trade/ ki  voider  ,to  exemite  ti^ 
in^i^VioHs  and  oud^iant  pcDJe<^  Qf  e^ekidaig^  as 
much  0!B  possible,  other  aiations  fr<pi  any  share  in  it» 
£ngland,  there  are  vetvy  pr^ba^e  jeasons  for  bdiev- 
ing,  has  not  only  sa<:rificed  a  partx>f  thejabsolii^te 
advantage  which  siue,  as  well  as  every  other  nation 
m^ht  have  derived  from  that  trade,  Jimt  ha3  sub- 
jectefl  herself  both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative 
disadvantage  in  aUnoi^  every  o^ljuer  branch  of  treble. 

When  by  the  ac^pf.jnavig^ation,  fi^i^find  assumed 
to  herself  J^fae.fnonopoly  of  J^  cod|oiiy  tjmde^  the  foi^ 
reign  capitals  which  .hft4  bef^^^  he€;]fpi;^pip4oy6d  in  i( 
were  necessarily  withdrojiKai  fp/m^  i%.  The  £lnglish 
capital^  which  jtu(d  ^before  ^c^ried  ^n  j^i  a  part  of 
it,  was  now  to  ^rry  on  the  wh(^.  The  capital 
which  hud  Jbjefore  supplied  the  colduies  wi4;h  but  a 
part  of  th$e  goods  wl^ch  they  wante4  from  Eurc^^ 
was  now  all  that  was  empV^yed^  supply  them  with 
the  whole.  But  it  could,  not  sup{dy  tin^^k  with  the 
whole ;  find  th^  g<¥>4$  with  which  it. did  ^?^^^y  them 
were  neqes^arily  sojkl  ^ery  dear,.  The  cfipital  which 
had  l:^foi:;e  bought  Hi^ut  ,9  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  th^e  colonies^  was  now  jaj^  thj^t  was  onployed  to 
buy  the  wholfi*  ^ut  it  qo^ld  ^ot  buy  the  whole  at 
any  thing  nea^  the  old  price ;  and  tl^refcM'e,  what* 
ev.er  it  ,did  buy,  it  necessarily  bought  very  cheap. 
But  in  an  ejoiploynient  of  capital,  in  which  the  mer-< 
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chimt  Mdd  rery  (fear  i^ad  bought  t^ry  cheaijp,  tiie 
profit  miist  Jbave  been  very  great,  and  mueh  abovief 
the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other  iNrimGhes  d  trade. 
This  superiOTity  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade  could 
not  fa3  to  draw  from  other  branches  of  tirade  a  part 
of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed  ia 
them.  Bat  tliisr  revulsion  of  capital,  as  it  must 
hav^  graduaHy  increased  the  compeiiticm  of  capitals 
in  the  colony  trade,  so  it  must  have  gradually  dimi- 
nished that  competition  in  all  those  other  branches 
of  trade;  as  it  must  have  gradually  lowered. the 
profits  of  the  one,  so  it  must  have  gradually  raised 
those  of  the  other,  till  die  profits  of  all  came  to  a 
new  level,  different  £rom,  and  somewhat  higher  than 
that  at  which  they  had  been  before^ 

This  double  ^ect  of  drawing  ci^Bfcal  from  all  ei- 
ther trades,  and  of  raising  the  rate  of  pro^  some^ 
what  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  mvxxofGfy 
upon  its  first  establismenty  Imt  has  continued  to  be 
produced  by  it  ever  since. 

First9  This  monopoly  has  be»)  coittimmlly  draw- 
ing capital  from  all  otiier  trades  tabe  onployed  in 
that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increase 
ed  very  much  since  the  ^stablisfantent  of  the  act  of 
navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  incre»ediia  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  the  49olonies.  ;But  4)be  f q^igii 
trade  of  every  eoufttry^natwaUy  increafies^^ia  Jpitjd^ 
portion  to  its  we^th,  its  surfdus  pr^duc^dn  i^r^por- 
tion  to  its  whole  produce;  and  Great  BiU^n  iwcv^ 
ing  engrossed  to  herself 'almost  the.wbiUe  of*  what 
may  be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coloniiesy  and 
her  capital  not  having  increased  in  the  same  progor- 
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tion  as  the  eoctent  of  thut  trade,  she  covld  not  canrj 
it  on  wi^out  cmitiiittaUj  withdrawing  finom  other 
branches  of  trade  some  part  of  th^cajntal  which  had 
bef<n%  been  employed  in  thMQ,  as  well  as  with-hold- 
ing  firom  them  a  great  deal  more  which  woald  other- 
wise have  gKHie  to  them.  Stace  the  estidiiishment 
of  the  act  of  narigation,  according!  j  the  colony  trade 
has  been  ^continually  increasing,  while  many  otlrcr 
branches  of  fw^gn  trade,  purticularly  of  that  to 
Qth&r  parts  of  Europe,  hare  been  continually  decays 
ing.  Oiur  manu&ctures  for  fra^ign  sale,  instead  of 
beii^  suited,  as  before  the  act  of  narigation,  to  the 
neighbouring  market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  dis- 
tant me  of  the  counMes  which  lie  round  the  Medi* 
terranean  sea,  have,  the  greater  part  of  dieo^  been 
accommodated  to  the  still  more  distant  one  of  the 
colonies;  to  the  market  in  which  they  have  ttse  mo- 
nopoly, rath^  than  to  that  in  which  they  have 
many  competitors.  Hie  causes  of  ^cay  in  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Six  Mattiiew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  sought  for  in 
the  exceiff(  and  in^Hroper  mode  of  taxation,  in  the 
high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increase  of  luxury,  &c. 
may  all  be  found  in  the  overgrowth  of  the,  colony 
trade.  Tlie  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain, 
though  Tiery  great,  yet  not  being  infinite,  and  though 
greatly  uci*eaaed  since  the  act  of  navi^tion,  yet  not 
b^ing  incteased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cob- 
jay  trade,  that  trade  could  not  posstMy  be  carried 
on  without  withdrawing  some  part  of  that  capital 
from  otfaHsr  branches  of  trade,  nor  consequently  with- 
out siHue  decay  of  those  ether  branches. 

I^giand,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  great  trad- 
ing country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  V£iry  great. 
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and  likely  to  become  still  greater  andgre^^  ereiy 
dajr,  not  only  before  the  act  of  navigation  had  esta- 
blished the  mono{K)ly  of  the  colony  trade,  but  before 
that  trade  was  very  consideraUe.  In  the  Dtrtch 
war,  during  the  goveramieiit  of  Cromwell,  her  navy 
was  superior  to  that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  whidi 
hroke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  it  was  at  least  equal,  perhiq^m  superior,  to  the 
united  navies  of  France  and  Holland.  Its  superior 
rity,  perhaps,  would  scarce  appear  greater  in  the 
l^esent ,  times,  at  least  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  Dutch  commerce 
now.  whidi  it  did  then.  But  tins  great  naval  power 
could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars,  be  owing  to  the 
act  of  navigation.  During  the  first  of  them,  the 
plan  of  that  ac^  had  been  but  just  formed ;  imd 
thou^,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second,  it 
had  been  fuHy  enacted  by  legal  authority,  yet  no 
part  jof  it  could  have  had  time  to  produce  any  con"- 
siderable  effect,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which 
established  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  colonies.  Both 
the  colonies  and  their  trade  were  inconsiderable 
then>  in  comparison  of  what  th^  lure  now.  The 
iBland  of  Jamaica  was  an  unwholesome  desart,  little 
inhabited,  and  less  cultivated.  New  York  Mid  Ne# 
Jersey  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  the  half 
of  St  Christopher's  in  that  of  the  French.  ^  The 
ifitond  of  Atit%«a,  the  two  Carolinas,  Pennsylvama, 
Georgia,  and  .Nova  Scotia,  were  ncA  planted.  Vir- 
ginia,  Maryland,  and  New  England,  were  planted ; 
fldrid  though  they  were  very  thriving  colonies,  yet 
there  was  not  perhaps  at  thtt- time,  either  in  EurQj[)e 
or  America,  a  single  person  who  foresaw,  or  ev^t 
MUipected,  the  ri^)id  progress  wMd^  they  have  mx^te 
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made  in  wealthy  populaticm,  and  improvement.  The 
The  island  of  Barfaadoes,  in  short,  was  the  only  Bri^ 
tish  colony  of  any  consequence,  of  which  the  condition 
at  that  time  bore  ^uiy  resemblance  to  what  it  is  at 
present.  The  trade  of  Uie  colonies,  of  which  Eng« 
land,  even  for  some  time  after  the  act  of  navigation, 
enjoyed  but  a  part,  (fior  the  act  of  navigation  was 
not  very  strictly  executed  till  several  years  after  it 
was  enacted),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the  cause  of 
the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the  great  naval 
power  which  was  supported  by  that  trade.  The  trade 
which  at  that  time  supported  that  great  naval  power 
was  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  wjhich 
lie  round  tbe  Mediterranean  sea.  But  the  share 
which  Great  Britain  at  present  enjoys'bf  that  trade 
could  not  support  any  such  great  naval  power*  Had 
the  growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to  dl 
nations,  w.hatever  share  of  it  might  have  fallen  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a  very  considerable  share  would 
probably  have  fallen  to  her,  must  have  been  all  an 
addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  was  before 
in  possession.  In  consequence  of  the  monopoly,  tbe 
increase  of  tl^  colony  trade  has  not  so  much  occa« 
sioned  an  addition  to  the  trade  which  Great  Britain 
had  before,  as  a  total  change  in  its  direction. 

Secondly,  This  monopoly  has  necessarily  contri- 
buted to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit,  in  all  the  diffe** 
rent  branches  of  British  trade,  hi^er  than  it  natu- 
rally would  have  been,  had  all  natk>ns  been  allowed 
a  free  trade  to  the  British  col(mies^ 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  necessa* 
rily  drew  tow wds  that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  c£^tal  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  so,  by  the  expulsion 
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of  all  foreign  capitals,  it  necessarily  reduced  the 
whole  quantity  of  capital  employed  in  that  trade 
below  what  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the 
case  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  lessening  thp  compe- 
tition of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  neces- 
sarily raised  the  rate  of  profit  in  that  branch.  By 
lessening,  too,  the  competition  of  British  capitals  in 
all  other  branches  of  trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the 
rate  of  British  profit  in  all  those  other  branches. 
Whatever  may  have  been,  at  any  particular  period, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of  navigation,  the 
state  or  extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  must,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  that  state,  hav6  raised  the 
ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  both  in  that  and  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  British  trade.  If,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  act  of  navigation,  the  ordinary  rate 
of  British  profit  has  fallen  considerably^  as  it  cer- 
tainly has,  it  must  must  have  fallen  still  lower,  had 
not  the  monopoly  established  by  that  act  contri- 
buted to  keep  it  up. 

But  whatever  raises,  in  aiiy  couiitry,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  ne- 
cessarily subjects  that  country  both  to  an  absolute 
and  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  every  branch  of 
tnade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

It  subjects  her  to  an  absolute  disadvantage ;  be- 
cause, in  such  branches  of  trade,  her  merchants  can- 
not get  this  greater  profit  without  selling  dearer 
than  they  otherwise  would  do,  both  the  goods  of 
foreign  countries  which  they  import  into  thfeir  own, 
and  the  goods  of  their  own  country  which  they  ex-  . 
port  to  foreign  countries.    Their  own  country -must 
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both  '>nT  dearer  and  sell  dearer ;  most  boA  Imj  les 
and  sell  less ;  mast  both  enjcj  less  and  piodoceleas, 
than  she  oth  rwise  would  do. 

It  subjects  he  to  a  rdative  disadrantage ;  be- 
cause, in  such  branches  of  trade,  it  sets  other  ooan- 
tries  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  afascdiitedis- 
ad vantage,  either  more  aboTcher  or  less  below  ber 
than  tber  otben^  i^  would  be.  It  enaUes  them  both 
to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more,  in  pmportion 
to  what  she  enjoys  and  produces.  It  renders  their 
superiority  greater,  or  thdr  infericMity  less,  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  By  raiang  the  price  of  her 
produce  above  what  it  othowise  would  be»  it  st- 
ables the  merchants  of  other  countries  to  undersell 
her  in  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  to  justle  ho* 
out  of  almost  aO  those  brandies  <^  trade  oi  whidi 
she  has  not  the  monopoly. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour,  as  the  cause  of  thdr  manu- 
factures being  undersold  in  foreign  markets;  but 
they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  They 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  othor  pe<^le ; 
but  they  say  nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  pro- 
fits of  British  stock,  however,  may  contribute  to- 
wards raising  the  price  of  British  manufactures,  in 
many  cases,  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more,  than 
the  high  wages  of  British  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, one  may  justly  say,  has  partly  been  drawn  and 
partly  b»n  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the 
monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of  Europe  in  particular, 
and  from  that  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 
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It  bas  partly  been  drawn  from  those  branches  of 
trade,  by  the  attraction  of  superior  profit  in  the  co- 
lony trade,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  increase 
of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  insufficiency  of 
the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to 
carry  it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them,  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  high  rate  of  profit  established  in 
Great  Britain  gives  to  other  countries,  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great  Britain 
has  not  the  monq>oly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 
from  those  other  branches  a  part  of  the  British  capi- 
tal, which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  in 
them,  so  it  has  forced  into  them  many  foreign  capi- 
tals which  would  never  have  gone  to  them,  had  th6y 
not  been  expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In  those 
4>ther  branches  of  trade,  it  has  diminished  the  com- 
petition of  British  capitals5  and  thereby  raised  the 
rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  the 
competition  of  foreign  capites,  and  thereby  sunk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other,  it 
must  evidently  have  subjected  Great  Britain  to  a  rela- 
tive disadvantage  in  all  those  other  branches  of  traded. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  pei^aps  be  said, 
is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any 
other ;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into  that  trade 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has 
turned  that  capital  inta  an  employment  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country  than  any  other  which  it 
could  have  founds 
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The  most  advantageous  employment  of  any  capi- 
tal to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  whicb 
maintains  there  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive 
labour,  and  increases  the  most  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  country.  But  the 
quantity  of  productive  labour  which  any  capital 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  can 
maintain,  is  exactly  in  prc^rtion,  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  second  book,  to  the  frequency  of  its  returns. 
A  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  example,  em- 
ployed in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  of  which 
the  returns  are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  constant  employment,  in  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  equal  to 
what  a  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a 
year.  If  the  returns  are  made  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
year,  it  can  keep  in  constant  employment  a  quantity 
of  productive  labour,  equal  to  what  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on  with  a 
neighbouring^  is,  upon  that  account,  in  general, 
more  advanti^eous  than  one  carried  on  with  a  dis- 
tant country ;  and,  tor  the  same  reason,  a  direct  fo- 
reign trade  of  ccmsumption,  as  it  has  likewise  been 
shown  in  the  secojQd  book,  is  in  general  more  ad- 
vantageous than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  soiar  as  it 
has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  has,  in  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of 
it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on 
with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
distant  country,  and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  fo- 
reign trdde  of  consumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has,  in  all 
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cases,  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on 
with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
4ist$»nt  countr J. 

It  has,  i^  all  cases,  forced  some  part  of  that  capi- 
tal from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  that 
with  the  more  distant  r^ons  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies ;  from  wWch  the  returns  are  necessari- 
ly less  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater 
distance,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  those  countries.  New  colonies,  it  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  are  always  understocked.  Their 
capital  is  always  much  less  than  what  they  could 
employ  with  great  profit  and  advantage  in  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have 
a  constant  demancl,  therefore,  for  more  capital  than 
^ey  have  of  their  own ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow 
as  much  as  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to 
whom  they  are,  therefwce,  always  in  debt.  The 
most  common  way  in  which  the  colonies  contract 
this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bond  of  the 
rich  people  of  the  mother  country,  though  they 
sometimes  do  this  too,  but  by  running  as  much  in 
arrear  to  their  correspondents,  who  supply  them 
with  goods  from  Europe,  as  those  correspondents 
will  allow  them.  Their  annual  returns  frequently 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third,  and  sometimes 
not  to  SQ  great  a  proportion  of  what  they  owe.  The 
whole  capital,  therefore,  which  their  correspondents 
advance  to  them,  is  seldom  returned  to  Britain  in 
less  than  three,  and  sometimes  not  in  less  than  four 
or  five  years.  But  a  British  capital  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  for  example,  which  is  returned  to  Great 
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Britain  only  once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  constant 
emplojrment  only  one  fifth  part  of  the  British  indus- 
try which  it  could  maintain,  if  the  whole  was  re- 
turned once  in  the  year ;  and,  instead  of  the  quan- 
tity of  industry  which  a  thousand  pounds  could 
maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  constant  employ- 
ment the  quantity  only  which  two  hundred  pounds 
can  maintain  for  a  year.  The  planter,  no  doubt,  by 
the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods  from 
Europe,  by  the  interest  upon  the  bills  which  he 
grants  at  distant  dates,  and  by  the  commission 
upon  the  renewal  of  those  which  he  grants  at  new 
dates,  makes  up,  and  probably  more  than  makes  up, 
all  the  loss  which  his  correspondent  can  sustain  by 
this  delay.  But,  though  he  make  up  the  loss  of  his 
correspondent,  he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very  dis- 
tant, the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very  frequent 
and  near;  but  the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which 
he  resides,  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  con- 
stantly maintained  there,  the  annual  produce  of 
the  \and  and  labour,  must  always  be  much  less. 
That  the  returns  of  the  trade  to  America,  and  still 
more  those  of  that  to  the  West  Indies,  are,  in  ge- 
neral not  only  more  distant,  but  more  irregular  and 
more  uncertain  too,  than  those  of  the  trade  to  any 
part  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  will  readily  be  allow- 
ed, I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  experience 
of  those  difierent  branches  of  trade. 

SecofnMyy  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has, 
in  many  cases,  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
8umption»  into  a  round-about  one« 
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Among  tlie  enumerated  commodities  which  can 
l>e  sent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there 
are  several,  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds  very 
much  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
which  a  part,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other 
countries.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing 
some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a 
roundabout  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  for  example,  send  annually  to 
Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety-six  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  and  the  consumption  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  said  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand.  Up- 
wards of  eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads,  therefore, 
must  be  exported  to  other  countries,  to  France,  to 
Holland,  and  to  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas.  But  that  part  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  those 
eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  to  Great  Britain, 
which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  those  other 
countries,  and  which  brings  back  from  those  other 
countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods  or  money  in 
return,  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  consumption ;  and  is  necessarily  forced  into  th}s 
f!hiployment,  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  great  sur- 
plus. If  we  would  compute  in  how  many  years  the 
whole  of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great 
Britain,  we  must  add  to  the  distance  of  the  Ameri* 
can  returns  that  of  the  returns  from  those  other 
countries.  If,  in  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption which  we  carry  on  with  America,  the 
whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not  \  come 
Ijack  in  less  than  three  or  four  years,  the  whole  ca- 
pital employed  in  this  round-about  one  is  not  likely 
to  come  back  in  less  than  four  or  five.  If  the  one 
can  keep  in  constant  employment  but  a  third  or  a 
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fourth  part  of  the  domestic  iDdostiy  which  eoold  he 
maintained  by  a  capital  returned  once  in  the  year, 
the  other  can  keep  in  constant  employment  but  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  industry.  At  some  of 
the  out-ports,  a  irredit  is  commonly  given  to  those 
foreign  correspondents  to  whom  they  export  their 
tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,  it  is  com- 
monly sold  for  ready  money:  the  rule  is,  Wei^ 
and  pay.  At  the  port  of  London,  therefore,  the  fi- 
nal returns  of  the  whole  round-about  trade  are  more 
distant  than  the  returns  from  America,  by  the  time 
only  which  the  goods  may  lie  unsold  in  the  ware- 
house; where,  however,  they  may  sometimes  lie  long 
enough.  But,  had  not  the  colonies  been  confined  to 
to  the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sale  of  their 
tobacco,  very  little  more  of  it  would  probably  have 
come  to  us  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  home 
consumption.  The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
chases at  present  for  her  own  consumption  with  the 
great  surplus  of  tobacco  which  she  exports  to  other 
countries,  she  would,  in  this  case,  probably  have  pur- 
chased with  the  immediate  produce  of  her  own  in- 
dustry, or  with  some  part  of  her  own  manufac- 
tures. That  produce,  those  manufactures,  instead 
of  being  almost  entirely  suited  to  one  great  mar- 
ket, as  at  present,  would  probably  have  been  fitted 
to  a  great  number  of  smaller  markets.  Instead  of 
one  great  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consump-* 
tion.  Great  Britain  would  probably  have  carried  on 
a  great  number  of  small  direct  foreign  trades  of  the 
same  kind.  On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  re- 
turns, a  part,  and  probably  but  a  small  part,  perhaps 
not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  capital  which 
at  present  carries  on  this  great  round-about  trade, 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  those  small 
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direct  ones ;  might  have  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment an  equal  quantity  of  British  industry ;  and 
have  equally  supported  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  All  the  purposes 
of  this  trade  being,  in  this  manner,  answered  by  a 
much  smaller  capital,  there  would  have  been  a  large 
spare  capital  to  apply  to  other  purposes ;  to  improve 
the  lands,  to  increase  the  manufactures,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  to  come  into 
competition  at  least  with  the  other  British  capitals 
etiiployed  in  all  those  different  ways,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  superiority  over  other 
countries,  still  greater  than  what  she  at  present 
enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  too,  has  forced 
«ome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  fo^ 
reign  trade  of  consumption  to  a  carrying  trade ;  and 
consequently,  from  supporting  more  or  less  the  in- 
dustry of  Gtreat  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether 
in  supporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly 
that  of  some  other  countries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually  pur- 
chased with  the  great  surplus  of  eightyrtwo  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually  rci-exported  from  Great 
Britain,  are  not  all  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  Part 
of  them,  linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  ex- 
ample, is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  particu-^ 
lar  consumption.  But  that  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  which 
this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necessarily  with^ 
drawn  from  supporting  the  industry  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  supporting,  partly  that 
of  the  colo;)ieS|  and  partly  that  of  the  particular 
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countries  who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  besides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  proportion  of  tl^ 
capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally 
have  gone  to  it,  seems  to  have  broken  altc^ether 
that  natural  balance  which  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place  among  all  the  different  branches  of  Bri- 
tish industry.     The  industry  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
stead of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of 
small  markets,  has  been  principally  suited  to  one 
great  market.     Her  commerce,  instead  of  running 
in  a  great  number  of  small  channels,  has  been  taught 
to  run  principally  in  one  great  channel.    But  the 
whole  system  of  her  industry  and  commerce  has 
thereby  been  renderea  lesfs  secure ;  the  whole  state 
of  her  body-politic  less  healthful,  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.     In  her  present  condition.  Great 
Britain  resembles  one  of  those  unwholesome  bodies 
in  which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are  ov^^own,  and 
which,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  many  dan- 
gerous disorders,  scarce  incident  to  those  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  more  properly  proportioned.    A 
small  stop  in  that  great  blood  vessel,  which  has  been 
artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natural  dimensions, 
and  through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  for- 
ced to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  most 
dangerous  disorders  upon  the  whole  body-politic. 
The  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies,  ac- 
cordingly, has  struck  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanish 
armada,  or  a  French  invasion.     It  was  this  terror, 
whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered  the 
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repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  among  the  merchants  at 
least,  a  popular  measure.  In  the  total  exclusion 
from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  last  dnly  for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  cmr  merchants  tised  to 
fancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to  their  trade ; 
the  greater  part  of  our  master  manufacturers,  the 
entire  ruin  of  their  business ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their  employment.  A 
rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  conti- 
nent, though  likely,  too,  to  occasion  some  stop  or 
interruption  in  the  employments  of  some  of  all  these 
different  orders  of  people,  is  foreseen,  however,  with- 
out any  such  general  emotion.  The  blood,  of  whi^ 
the  circulation  is  stopt  in  some  of  the  smaller  res- 
sels,  easily  disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  with- 
out occasioning  any  dangerous  disorder ;  but,  when 
it  is  stopt  m  any  of  the  greater  vessels,  convulsions, 
apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoid- 
able consequences.  If  but  one  of  those  overgrow^ 
manufactures,  which,  by  means  either  of  bounties 
or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets, 
have  been  artificially  rabed  up  to  any  unnatural 
height,  fi«ds  some  small  stop  or  interruption  in  its 
employment,  it  frequently  occasions  a  mutiny  and 
disorder  alarming  to  government,  and  embarrassing 
even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  How 
great,  therefore,  would  be  the  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, it  was  thought,  which  must  necessarily  be  oc» 
casioned  by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  so  ^eat  a  proportion  of  our  principal  ma-* 
nufacturers  ? 

Some  moderate  ahd  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  trade  to 
the  colonies^  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
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firee,  seems  to  be  the  odIj  expedient  which  can,  in  all 
Ivtiire  times,  deliver  hex  from  this  danger ;  which 
can  enable  her,  or  ev^i  foice  bar,  to  withdraw  some 
part  of  her  capital  from  this  overgrown  empio jment, 
and  to  torn  it,  though  with  less  profit,  towards  o- 
ther  employments ;  and  which,  br  gradually  dimi- 
nishing <me  branch  of  her  industry,  and  gradually 
increasing  all  the  rest,  can  by  degrees  restm^  all 
the  different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  health- 
ful, and  proper  proportion,  which  perfect  liberty  ne- 
cessarily establishes,  and  which  perfect  liberty  can 
alone  preserve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occasion  some 
transitory  inconveniency,  but  a  great  permanent  loss, 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  industry  or  capi- 
tal is  at  present  engaged  in  it.  The  sudden  loss  of 
the  employment,  even  of  the  ships  which  impcnrt  the 
eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  whidi  are 
ever  and  above  the  consumption  of  Ghreat  Britain, 
might  alone  be  felt  very  sensibly.  Such  are  the  un- 
fortunate effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  mer- 
cantile system.  They  not  only  introduce  very  dan- 
gerous disorders  into  the  state  of  the  body-politic, 
but  disorders  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  remedy, 
without  occasioning,  for  a  time  at  least,  still  greater 
disorders.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  colony 
trade  ou^it  gradually  to  be  opened ;  what  are  the 
jestraints.which  ought  first,and  what  are  those  which 
ought  last,  to  be  taken  away ;  pr  in  what  manner  the 
na^tural  system  of  perfect  liberty  and  justice  ought 
gradually  to  be  restored,  we  must  leave  to  the  wisr 
dom  of  fiiture  statesmen  and  legislators  to  determine. 
Five  different  events,  unforeseen  and  unthought 
pt  have  very  fortunately  concurred  to  hinder  Great 
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Britain  from  feeling,  so  sensibly  as  it  \^as  generally 
expected  she  would,  the  total  exdusion  which  has 
now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  first 
of  December  1774)  from  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  colony  trade,  that  of  fSse  twelve  associated  pro^ 
vinces  of  North  America.     First,  those  colonies,  lA 
preparing  themselves  for  their  non-importation  a- 
greement,  drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  all 
the  commodities  which  were  fit  for  their  marloet : 
secondly,  the  extraordinary  demand  ef  the  ^anish 
flota  has,  thb  year,  drained  Germany  and  the  north, 
of  many  commodities,  linen  in  particular,  which  used 
to  come  into  competition,  even  in  the  Britii^  mar- 
ket, with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain ;  tMrd* 
ly,  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has  occa- 
sioned an  extraordinary  demand  from  the  Tuiicej 
market,  which,  during  the  distress  of  the  country, 
^nd  while  a  Russian  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Ar^- 
chipel^^,  had  been  very  poorly  supplied :  fourthly^ 
the  demiand  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  has  been  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  for  some  time  past :  and  fifthly,  the 
late  partition  and  consequential  pacification  of  Po- 
land, by  opening  the  market  of  that  great  country, 
have  this  year  added  an  extraordinary  demand  from 
thence  to  the  increasing  demand  of  the  north.  These 
events  are  all,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tran- 
sitory and  accidental ;  and  the  exclusion  from  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortu* 
nately  it  should  continue  much  longer,  may  still  oc*- 
casion  some  degree  of  distress.     This  distress,  how- 
ever, as  it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much 
less  severely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  industry  and  capital  of  th^ 
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country  may  find  a  new  employment  and  direction, 
so  as  to  prevent  this  distress  from  ever  rising  to  any 
considerable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefiwre,  so 
far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  ci^ital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all  cases 
turned  it,  from  a.  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with 
It  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a  more  distant  coun- 
try ;  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  into  a  round-about  one ;  and  in  some 
cases,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into  a 
carrying  trade.  It  has  in  all  cases,  therefore,  turn- 
ed it  from  a  direction  in  which  it  would  have  main- 
tained a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  into 
one  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity. By  suiting,  besides,  to  one  particular  market 
only,  so  great  a  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
pf  Great  Britain,*  it  has  rendered  the  whole  state  of 
that  industry  and  commerce  more  precarious  and 
less  secure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accom*- 
jpoiodated  to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  must  car^ully  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  the  colony  trade  and  thote  of  the  mon<qK)ly  of 
that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and  necessarily 
beneficial ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  hurtful. 
But  the  former  are  so  ben^cial,  that  the  colony 
trade,  though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and  notwith- 
standing the  hurtful  effects  of  that  monopoly,  is  still 
Upon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial 
though  a  good  deal  less  so  then  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  effect  of  the  colony  trade,  in  its  natural  and 
|ree  state,  is  to  open  a  great  though  distant  market, 
for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  jSritish  industry  as 
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may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer  home^ 
of  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  its  natural  and 
free  state,  the  colony  trade,  without  drawing  from 
those  markets  any  part. of  the  produce  which  had 
ever  been  sent  to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain 
to  increase  the  surplus  continually,  by  continually 
presenting  new  equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it. 
In  its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony  trade  tends 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  iB 
Great  Britain,  but  without  altering  in  any  respect 
the  direction  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there 
before.  In  the  natural  and  free  state  of  the  colony 
trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nations  would 
hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rising  above  the  com- 
mon level,  either  in  the  new  market,  or  in  the  new 
employment.  The  new  market,  without  drawing 
any  thing  from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if  one  may 
say  so,  a  new  produce  for  its  own  supply ;  and  that 
new  produce  would  constitute  a  new  capital  for  car- 
rying on  the  new  employment,  which,  in  the  same 
manner,  would  draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  excluding  the  competition  of  other  nations, 
and  thereby  raising  the  rate  of  profit  both  in  the 
new  market  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws  pro- 
duce from  the  old  market,  and  capital  from  the  old 
employment.  To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony 
trade  beyond  what  it  ptherwise  would  be,  is  the  a- 
vowed  purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  our  share  of  that 
trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been 
no  reason  for  establishing  the  monopoly.  But  what- 
ever forces  into  a  branch  of  trade^  of  which  the  re- 
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turns  are  slower  and  more  distant  than  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  any  country,  than  what  of  its  own  ac- 
cord would  go  to  that  branch,  necessarily  renders 
the  whole  quantity  of  productive  labour  annually 
maintained  there,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country,  less  than  they  o- 
therwise  would  be.     It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  bdow  what  it  would 
naturally  rise  to,  and  thereby  diminishes  their  power 
of  accumulation.     It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times^, 
their  capital  from  maintaining  so  great  a  quantity 
of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise  main* 
tain,  but  it  hin(lers  it  from  increasing  so  fast  as  it 
would  otherwise  increase,  and  consequently  from 
maintaining  a  still  greater  quantity  of  productive 
labour. 

The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  how- 
ever, more  than  counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the 
bad  effects  of  the  monopoly ;  so  that,  monopoly  and 
altogether,  that  trade,  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  pre- 
sent, is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advan- 
tageous; The  new  market  and  the  new  employment 
whicli  are  opened  by  the  colony  trade,  are  of  much 
greater  extent  than  that  portion  of  the  old  market 
and  of  the  old  employment  which  is  lost  by  the  mo- 
nopoly* The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which 
lias  been  created,  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  colony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  productive  labour  than  what  can  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulsion  of  capi- 
tal from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more 
frequent.  If  the  colony  trade,  however,  even  as  it 
is  carried  on  at  present^  is  advantag^eous  to  Great 
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Britain^  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  monopoly,  but  in 
spite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the 
rude  produce  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture,  is  the  proper 
lousiness  of  all  new  colonies ;  a  business  which  the 
cheapness  of  land  renders  more  advantageous  than 
any  other*  They  abound,  therefore,  in  the  rude 
produce  of  land ;  ^nd  instead  of  importing  it  from 
other  countries,  they  have  generally  a  large  surplus 
io  export.  In  new  colonies,  ^igriculture  either  draws 
hands  from  all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them 
from  going  to  any  other  employment.  There  are 
few  hands  to  spare  for  the  necessary,  and  none  for 
the  ornamental  manufactures.  The  greater  part  of 
Hhe  manufactures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchase  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for  them- 
selves. It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  manufac-^ 
tures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  indirectly  en- 
courages its  agriculture.  The  manufacturers  of  Eu- 
rope, to  whom  that  trade  gives  employment,  consti- 
tute a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  , 
the  most  advantageous  of  all  markets :  the  home 
market  for  the  corn  and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and 
butchers  meat  of  Europe,  is  thus  greatly  extended 
by  means  of  the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  populoiis 
and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  estih 
blish,  or  even  to  maintain,  manufactures  in  any 
country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  ma- 
nufacturing countries  before  they  had  any  conside- 
rable colonies.  Since  they  had  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  they  have  both  ceased  to  be  so. 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, aggravated  by  other  causes,  have,  perh^is, 
Bcarly  overbalanced  the  natural  good  effects  of  the 
colony  trade.  These  causes  seem  to  be  other  mono- 
polies of  different  kinds ;  the  degradation  of  the  va- 
lue of  gold  and  silver  below  what  it  is  in  most  other 
countries;  the  exclusion  from  foreign  markets  by 
improper  taxes  upon  exportation,  and  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  home  market,  by  still  more  improper 
taxes  upon  the  transportation  of  goods  fit>m  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another ;  but  above  all,  that 
irregular  and  partial  administration  of  justice,  which 
often  protects  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which  makes  the 
industrious  part  of  the  nation  sUraid  to  prepare  goods 
for  the  consumption  of  those  haughty  and  great  men, 
to  whom  they  dare  not  refuse  to  sell  upon  credit, 
and  from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain  of  re- 
payment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  good  ef- 
fects of  the  colony  trade,  assisted  by  oth^r  causes, 
fakve  in  a  great  measure  conquered  the  bad  effects 
of  the  monopoly.  These  causes  seem  to  be,  the  ge- 
neral liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  some 
restraints,  is  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to 
what  it  is  in  any  other  country ;  the  liberty  of  re- 
porting, duty  frtte,  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  which 
are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  to  almost 
any  foreign  country;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  imbounded  liberty  of  tran- 
sporting them  from  one  part  of  our  own  country  to 
any  other,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account 
to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable  to  question 
or  examination  of  any  kind^  but  above  all,  that  equal 
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and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  which  ren- 
ders the  rights  of  the  meanest  British  subject  re- 
spectable to  the  greatest,  and  which,  by  securing  to 
every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  gives  the 
greatest  and  most  effectual  encouragement  to  every 
sort  of  industry. 

If  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  hpwever, 
have  been  advanced,  as  they  cerainly  have,  by  the 
colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by  means  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  that  trade,  but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly. 
The  effect  of  the- monopoly  has  been,  not  to  aug- 
ment the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and 
shape  of  a  part  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which 
the  returns  are  slow  and  distant,  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  accommodated  to  one  from  which 
the  returns  are  frequent  and  near.  Its  effect  has 
consequently  been,  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a 
much  smaller,  and  thereby  to  diminish,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  whole  quantity  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry maintained  in  Great  Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like 
all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients  of  the 
mercantile  system,  depresses  the  industry  of  all  other 
countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies,  without  in 
the  least  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishing, 
that  of  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  established. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  tha^  coun- 
try, whatever  may  at  any  particular  time 'be  the 
extent  of  that  capital,  from  maintaining  so  great  a 
quantity  of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise 
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maintain,  and  from  affording  so  great  a  revenue  to 
the  industrions  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwise 
afford.  But  as  capital  can  be  increased  only  by  sa- 
vings from  revenue,  the  monopoly,  by  hindering  it 
from  affording  so  great  a  revenue  as  it  would  other- 
wise afford,  necessarily  hinders  if  from  increasing  so 
fast  as  it  would  otherwise  increase,  and  consequent- 
ly from  maintaining  a  still  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  affording  a  still  greater  revenue 
to  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  that  country.  One 
great  original  source  of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  monopoly  must  necessarily  have  Ten- 
dered, at  all  times,  less  abundant  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  mo^ 
nopoly  discourages  the  improvement  of  land.  The 
profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the  difference 
between  what  the  land  actually  produces,  and  what, 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can  be  made 
to  produce.  If  this  difference  affords  a  greater  pro- 
£t  than  what  can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in 
any  mercantile  employment,  the  improvement  of 
land  will  draw  capital  from  all  mercantile  employ- 
ments. If  the  profit  is  less,  mercantile  employments 
will  draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land. 
Whatever,  therefore,  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile 
profit,  either  lessens  the  superiority,  pr  increases  the 
inferiority  gf  the  profit  of  improvement ;  and  in  the 
one  case,  hinders  capital  from  going  to  improvement, 
and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from  it ;  but  by  dis- 
couraging improvement,  the  monopoly  necessarily 
retards  the  natural  increase  of  another  great  origf- 
nal  source  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By  raising 
the  rate  of  profit,  too,  the  monopoly  necessarily 
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keeps  up  the  market  rate  of  interest  higher  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  But  the  price  of  land,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reot  which  it  affords,  the  number  of 
years  purchase  which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  ne- 
cessarily falls  as  the  rate  of  interest  rises,  and  rises 
as  the  rate  of  interest  falls.  The  monopoly,  there- 
fore, hurts  the  interest  of  the  landlord  two  different 
w^ays,  by  retarding  the  natural  increase,  first,  of  his 
rent,  and,  secondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would  get 
for  his  land,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate  of  mercan- 
tile profit,  and  thereby  augments  somewhat  the  gain 
of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obstructs  the  natural 
increase  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits 
of  stock ;  a  small  profit  upon  a  great  capital  gene- 
rally affording  a  greater  revenue  than  a  great  pro- 
fit upon  a  small  one.  The  monopoly  raises  the  rate 
of  profit,  but  it  hinders  the  sum  of  profit  from  ri- 
sing so  high  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

All  the  original  sources  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  stock,  the 
monopoly  renders  much  less  abtmdant  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  To  promote  the  little  interest 
of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts 
the  interest  of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  coun- 
try, and  of  all  the  men  in  all  other  countries. 

It  is  solely  by  raising  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved,  vt  could  prove, 
advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order  of  men. 
But  besides  all  the  bad  effects  to  the  country  in  ge-. 
neral,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  neces- 
sarily  resulting  from  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  there  is. 
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one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  these  put  togeUier, 
but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  is  in- 
separably connected  with  it.  The  high  rate  of  pro- 
fit seems  everywhere  to  destroy  that  parsimony 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  is  natural  to  the 
character  of  the  merchant.  When  profits  are  high, 
that  sober  virtue  seems  to  be  superfluous,  and  ex- 
pensive luxury  to  suit  better  the  affluence  of  his  si- 
tuation. But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile  ca- 
pitals are  necessarily  the  leaders  and  conductors  of  . 
the  whole  industry  of  every  nation ;  and  their  ex- 
ample has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  man- 
ners of  the  whole  industrious  part  of  it  than  that  of 
any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  atten- 
tive and  parsimonious,  the  workman  is  very  likely 
to  be  so  \0Q ;  but  if  the  master  is  dissolute  and  dis- 
orderly, the  servant,  who  shapes  his  worit  according 
to  the  pattern  which  his  master  prescribes  to  him, 
will  shape  his  life,  too,  according  to  the  example 
which  he  sets  him.  Accumulation  is  thus  prevent- 
ed in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  naturally  the 
most  disposed  to  accumulate;  and  thb  funds  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour  receive  no 
augmentation  from  the  revenue  of  those  who  ought 
naturally  to  augment  them  the  most.  The  capital 
,  of  the  country,  instead  of  increasing,  gradually 
dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  less  and  less. 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of  Ca- 
'^diz  and  Lisbon  augmented  the  capital  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated  the  poverty,  have 
Ihey  promoted  the  industry,  of  those  two  beggarly 
countries?  Such  has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  ex- 
pense in  those  two  trading  cities,  that  those  exorbi- 
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tant  profits,  far  from  augmenting  the  general  capi- 
tal of  tfee  country,  seem  scarce  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which  they  were 
made.  Foreign  capitals  are  every  day  intruding 
themselves,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  and  more  into 
the  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon.  It  is  to  expel  those 
foreign  capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  grows 
every  day  more  and  more  insufficient  for  carrying 
on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  endeavour 
every  day  to  straiten  more  and  more  the  galling 
bands  of  their  absurd  monopoly-  Compare  the  mer- 
cantile manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  with  those  of 
Amsterdam,  and  you  will  be  sensible  how  differently 
the  conduct  and  character  of  merchants  are  affected 
by  the  high  and  by  the  low  profits  of  stock.  The 
merchants  of  London,  indeed,  have  not  yet  gene- 
rally become  such  magnificent  lords  as  those  of 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon ;  but  neither  are  they  in  general 
such  attentive  and  parsimonious  burghers  as  those 
of  Amsterdam.  They  are  supposed,  however,  many 
of  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  so  rich  as  many  of 
the  latter:  but  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come,  light  go, 
jsays  the  proverb ;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  expense 
§eems  iCverywhere  to  be  regulated,  not  so  much  ac- 
cording to  the  real  ability  of  spending,  as  to  the  sup- 
posed facility  of  getting  money  to  spend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which  the  mo- 
nopoly procures  to  a  single  order  of  men,  is  in  many 
different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  up  a  people  of  customers,  may  ^t  first  sicM 
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appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose 
goyemment  is  influenced  by  shopkeepers.  Such 
statesmen,  and  such  statesmen  only,  are  capable  of 
fancying  that  they  will  find  some  advantage  in  em- 
ploying the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  found  and  maintain  such  an  empire.  Say 
to  a  shopkeeper.  Buy  me  a  good  estate,  and  I  shall 
always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  shop,  even  though  I 
should  pay  somewhat  dearer  than  what  I  can  have 
them  for  at  other  shops ;  and  you  will  not  find  him 
very  fonvard  to  embrace  your  proposal.  But  should 
any  other  person  buy  you  such  an  estate,  the  shop- 
keeper will  be  much  obliged  to  your  benefactor  if 
he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his 
shop.  England  purchased  from  some  of  her  subjects, 
who  found  themselves  uneasy  at  home,  a  great  estate 
in  a  distant  country.  The  price,  indeed,  was  very 
small ;  and  instead  of  thirty  years  purchase,  the  or- 
dinary price  of  land  in  the  present  times,  it  amount- 
ed to  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the  difierent 
equipments  which  made  the  first  discovery,  recon- 
noitred the  coast,  and  took  a  fictitious  possession  of 
the  country.  Tlie  land  was  good,  and  of  great  extent; 
and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to 
work  upon,  and  being  for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell 
their  produce  where  tliey  pleased,  became,  in  the  course 
of  little  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  (between  1620 
and  1660),  so  numerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that 
the  shopkeepers  and  other  traders  of  England  wished 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  cus- 
tom. Without  pretending,  therefore,  that  they  had 
paid  any  part,  either  of  the  original  purchase-money, 
or  of  the  subsequent  expense  of  improvement,  they 
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petitioned  the  parliament  that  the  cultivators  of 
America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
shop:  first,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe  ;  and,  secondly,  for  selling  all 
such  parts  of  their  own  produce  as  those  traders 
might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  For  they  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  buy  t3very  part  of  it.  Some 
parts  of  it  imported  into  England,  might  have  inter- 
fered with  some  of  the  trades  which  they  themselves 
carried  on  at  home.  Those  particular  parts  of  it, 
therefore,  they  were  willing  that  the  colonists  should 
sell  where  they  could ;  the  farther  off  the  better  : 
and  upon  that  account  proposed  that  their  market 
should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  A  clause  in  the  famous  act  of  naviga- 
tion established  this  truly  shopkeeper  proposal  into 
a  law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto 
been  the  principal,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  the 
sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion  which  Gr^t 
Britain  assumes  over  her  colonies.  lu  the  exclusive 
trade,  it  is  supposed^  consists  the  great  advantage  of 
provinces,  which  have  never  yet  afforded  either  re- 
venue or  military  force  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government,  or  the  ddence  of  the  mother  country. 
The  monopoly  is  the  principal  badge  of  their  depen- 
dency, and  il  is  the  sole  fruit  which  has  hitherto 
been  gathered  from  that  dependency.  Whatever 
expence  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  m  main- 
taining this  dependency,  has  really  been  laid  aut  in 
order  to  support  this  monopoly.  The  expense  of  the 
ordinary  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies  amount- 
ed, before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturb- 
ances, to  the  pay  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot ;  to 
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the  expense  of  tbe  artilleiy,  stores,  and  extraordinarj 
provisions  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  supply 
them ;  and  to  the  expense  of  a  very  considerable 
naval  force  which  was  constantly  kept  up  in  order 
to  guard,  from  the  smuggling  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions, the  immense  coast  of  North  America,  and 
that  of  our  West  Indian  islands.  The  whole  expense 
of  this  peace  establishment  was  a  charge  upcm  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  smallest  part  of  what  the  dominion  of  the  colo- 
nies has  cost  the  mother  country.  If  we  would  know 
the  amount  of  the  whole,  we  must  add  to  the  annual 
expense  of  this  peace  establishment  the  interest  of 
the  sums  which,  in  consequence  of  her  considering 
her  col<Miies  as  provinces  subject  to  her  dominioun 
Great  Britain  has  upon  different  occasions  laid  out 
upon  their  defence.  We  must  add  to  it,  in  particu- 
lar,.tbe  whole  expense  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it.  The  late 
war  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel ;  tod  the  whole 
expense  of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  might 
have  been  laid  out»  whether  in  Germany  or  the  East 
IndieSj  ought  justly  to  be  stated  to  the  account  of 
the  colonies.  It  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  mil- 
lions sterling,  including  not  only  the  new  debt  which 
was  c(mtracted,  but  the  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
additional  land-tax,  and  the  sums  wl^ch  were  every 
year  borrowed  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  Spanish 
war  which  began  in  t789  was  principally  a  colony 
quarrel.  Its  principal  object  was  to  prevent  the 
search  of  the  colony  ships  which  carried  on  a  con- 
traband trade  with  the  Spanish  Main.  This  whole 
expense  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which  has  been  given 
in  order  to  support  a  monopoly.     The  pretended 
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purpose  of  it  was  to  encourage  the  manufactures,  and 
to  increase  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  its 
real  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  rate  of  mercantile 
profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants  to  turn  into  a 
branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  slow 
and  distant  than  those  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  their  capital  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done :  two  events  which,  if  a 
bounty  could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  such  a  bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  management,  there- 
fore, Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  loss  from  the 
dominion  which  she  assumes  over  her  colonies. 

To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  voluntarily 
give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave 
them  to  elect  their  own,  magistrates,  to  enact  their 
own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and  war,  as  they  might 
think  proper,  would  be  to  propose  such  a  measure 
as. never  was,  and  never  will  be,  adopted  by  any  na- 
tion in  the  world.    No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  dominion  of  any  province,  how  troublesome 
soever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  small  so- 
ever the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expense  which  it  occasioned.     Such 
sacrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agree- 
able to  the  interest,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  every  nation ;  and  w  hat  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to  the 
private  interest  of  the  governing  part  of  it,  who 
would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of  many 
places  of  trust  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  wealth  and  distinction,  which  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  turbulent,  and,  to  the  great  body 
pf  the  people,  the  most  unprofitable  province,  seldom 
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fails  to  afford.  The  most  visionary  enthusiasts 
would  scarce  be  capable  of  proposing  such  a  mea- 
sure, with  any  serious  hopes  at  least  of  its  ever  bep> 
ing  adopted.  If  it  was  adopted,  however,  Oeat 
Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed  from 
the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  peace  establishment 
of  the  colonies,  but  mi^t  settle  with  them  such  a 
treaty  of  conmierce  as  would  effectually  secure  to 
her  a  free  trade,  more  advantageous  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  though  less  so  to'the  merchants, 
than  the  monopoly  which  she  at  present  enjoys.  By 
thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  affection  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which,  perhaps, 
our  late  dissensions  have  well  nigh  extinguished, 
would  quickly  revive.  It  might  dispose  them  not 
only  to  respect,  for  whole  centuries  together,  that 
treaty  of  commerce  which  they  had  concluded  with 
us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  ij^ 
trade,  and,  instead  of  turbulent  and  factious  subjects, 
to  become  our  most  faithful,  atfectionate,  and  gene- 
rous allies :  and  the  same  sort  of  parental  affection 
on  the  one  side,  and  filial  respect  on  the  other,  might 
revive  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which 
used  to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece  and 
the  mother  city  from  which  they  descended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  t# 
the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  afford, 
in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public,  sufficient 
not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  its  own 
peace  establishment,  but  for  contributing  its  propor- 
tion to  the  support  of  the  general  government  of  the 
empire.  Every  prevince  necessarily  contributes, 
more  or  less,  to  increase  the  expense  of  that  general 
government.    If  any  particular  province,  therefor^ 
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does  not  contribute  its  share  towards  defraying  this 
exptose,  an  unequal  burden  must  be  thrown  upqn 
some  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary 
revenue  too  which  every  province  affords  to  the  pub* 
lie  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reason,  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  whole  empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue 
does  in  time  of  peace.  That  neither  the  ordinary 
nor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Great  Britain  de^ 
rives  from  her  colonies  bears  this  proportion  to  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  British  empire,  will  readily  be 
allowed.  The  monopoly,  it  has  been  supposed,  in- 
deed, by  increasing  the  private  revenue  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to 
pay  greater  taxes,  compensates  the  deficiency  of  the 
public  revenue  of  the  colonies.  But  this  monopoly, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  though  a  very  grievoui 
tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it  may  increase 
the  revenue  of  a  particular  order  of  men  in  Great 
Britain,  diminishes,  instead  of  increasing,  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  consequently  di- 
minishes, instead  erf  increasing,  the  ability  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men, 
too,  whose  revenue  the  monopoly  increases  consti-a^ 
tute  a  particular  order,  which  it  is  both  absolutely 
impossible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  or- 
ders, and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax 
beyond  that  proportion,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
in  the  following  book.  No  particular  resource^  there- 
fore, can  be  drawn  from  this  particular  order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own 
assemblies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  assemblies  can  never  be  so  ma^ 
naged  as  to  levy  upon  their  constituents  a  public  re- 
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venue,  sufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  at  all  times 
their  own  civil  and  military  establishment,  but  to 
pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the 
general  government  of  the  British  empire,  seems  not 
very  probable.  It  was  a  long  time  before  even  the 
parliament  of  England,  though  placed  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  could  be  brought  un- 
der such  a  system  of  management,  or  could  be  ren- 
dered sufficiently  liberal  in  their  grants  for  support- 
ing the  civil  and  military  establishments  even  of  their 
own  country.  It  w^  only  by  distributing  ^mong 
the  particular  members  of  parliament  a  great  part 
either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  disposal  of  the  offices 
arising  from  this  civil  and  military  establishment, 
that  such  a  system  of  management  could  be  esta- 
blished even  with  regard  to  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  distance  of  the  colony  assemblies 
from  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  their  number,  their 
dispersed  situation,  aod  their  various  constitutions, 
would  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in  the 
same  manner,  even  though  the  sovereign  had  the 
same  means  of  doing  it ;  and  those  means  are.  want- 
ing. It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  distribute 
among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony  as- 
semblies such  a  share,  either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the 
disposal  of  the  offices,  arising  from  the  general  go- 
vernment of  the  British  Empire,  as  to  dispose  them 
to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to  tax  their 
constituents  for  the  support  of  that  general  govern- 
ment, of  which  almost  the  whole  emoluments  were  to 
be  divided  among  people  who  were  strangers  to  them. 
The  unavoidable  ignorance  of  admistration,  besides* 
concerning  the  relative  importance  of  the.  different 
members  of  those  different  assemblies,  the  offences 
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which  must  frequently  be  given,  the  blunders  which 
must  constantly  be  committed,  in  attempting  to  ma- 
nage them  in  this  manner,  seems  to  render  such  a 
system  of  management  altogether  impracticable  with 
regard  to  them. 

The  colony  assemblies,  besides,  cannot  be  supposed 
the  proper  judges  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  support  of  the  whole  empire.  The  care  of  that 
defence  and  support  is  not  entrusted  to  them.  It  is 
not  their  business,  and  they  have  no  regular  means 
of  information  concerning  it.  The  assembly  of  a  pro- 
vince, like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  iriay  Judge  very  pro- 
perly concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  particular  dis- 
trict, but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging  con- 
cerning those  of  the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even 
judge  properly  concerning  the  proportion  which  its 
own  province  bears  to  the  whole  empire,  or  concern^ 
ing  the  relative  degree  of  its  wealth  and  importance, 
compared  with  the  other  provinces;  because, those 
other  provinces  are  not  under  the  inspection  and  su- 
perintendency  of  the  assembly  of  a  particular  pro- 
vince. What  is  necessary  for  the  defence  and  sup- 
port of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  what  proportion 
each  part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  on- 
ly by  th^t  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  proposed,  accordingly,  that  the  colo- 
nies should  be  taxed  by  requisition^  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  determining  the  sum  which  each 
colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  provincial  assembly  as- 
sessing and  levying  it  in  the  way  that  suited  best  the 
circumstances  of  the  province.  What  concerned  the 
whole  empire  would  in  this  way  be  determined  by 
the  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends  the 
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affairs  of  the  whole  empire  ;  and  the  provincial  affairs 
of  each  colony  might  still  be  regulated  by  Its  own 
assembly.  Though  the  colonies  should,  in  this  case, 
have  no  representatives  in  the  British  parliament, 
yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  the  parliamentary  requisition  would  be 
unreasonable.  The  parliament  of  England  has  not, 
upon  any  occasion,  shewn  the  smallest  disposition  to 
overburden  those  parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not 
represented  in  parliament.  The  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  without  any  means  of  resisting  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  than 
any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Parliament,  in  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  its  supposed  right,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  colonies,  has  never  hitherto 
demanded  of  them  any  thing  which  even  approached 
to  a  just  proportion  to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow- 
subjects  at  home.  If  the  contribution  of  the  colonies, 
besides,  was  to  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  land-tax,  parliament  could  not  tax  them 
without  taxing  at  the  same  time  its  own  constitu- 
ents, and  the  colonies  might  in  this  case  be  consi- 
dered as  virtually  represented  in  parliament. 

Examj^les  are  not  wanting  of  empires  in  which  all 
the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  in  one  mass  ;  but  in  which 
the  sovereign  regulates  the  sum  which  each  province 
ought  to  pay,  and  in  some  provinces  assesses  and 
levies  it  as  he  thinks  proper ;  while  in  others  he 
leaves  it  to  be  assessed  and  levied  as  the  respective  • 
states  of  each  province  shall  determine.  In  some 
provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only  imposes  what 
taxes  he  thinks  proper,  but  assesses  and  levies  them 
in  the  way  he  thinks   proper.      From   others  he 
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demands  a  certain  sum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  states  of 
each  jxrovince  to  assess  and  levy  that  sum  as  they 
think  proper.  According  to  the  scheme  of  taxing 
hy  requisition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  would 
stand  nearly  in  the  same  situaticm  towards  the  colo- 
ny assemblies,  as  the  king  of  France  does  toward 
the  states  of  those  p^vinces  which  still  enjoy  ^he 
privilege  of  having  stifes  of  their  Own»  the  jNrovin*- 
ces  of  France^  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  go- 
verned. 

But  though,  accordinl^  to  this  scheme,  the  colo- 
nies could  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  that  their  share 
#f  the  public  burdens  should  ever  exceed  the  pro- 
per proportion  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  at 
home.  Great  Britain  might  have  just  reason  to  fear 
that  it  i^ver  would  amount  to  that  proper  propor- 
ti(m.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britmn  has  not  for 
soate  time  past  had  the  same  established  authority 
in  the  colonies,  which  the  French  king  has  in  those 
provinces  of  France  whkh  still  enjoy  the  privilege 
«f  having  estates  of  their  oWn.  The  colony  assem- 
blies, if  they  wftre  not  very  favourably  disposed  (and 
unless  more  skilfully  managed  than  they  ever  hai^e 
lueen  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  so,) 
might  still  find  many  gretences  for  evading  or  reject- 
ing the  most  reasonable  requisitions  of  parliament. 
A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  oliall  suppose ;  ten 
millions  must  immediately  be  raised,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  seat  of  the  empire.  This  sum  must  be  bor- 
rowed upon  the  ciedit  of  some  parliamentary  fund 
mortgaged  for  paying  the  iiHerest.  Part  of  this  fund 
parliwient  proposes  to  raise  by  a  tax  to  be  levied  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  part  ctf  it,  by  a  requisition  to  all 
tlie  different  colony  assemblies  of  Americn  an4  th« 
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West  Indies.  Would  people  readily  advance  their 
money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund  which  partly  de- 
pended upon  the  good 'humour  of  all  those  assem- 
blies~^far  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  thinking  themselves  not  much  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  it  ?  Upon  such  a  fond,  no 
more  money  would  probably  be  advanced  than  what 
the  tax  to  be  levied  in  Great  Britain  might  be  sup- 
posed to  answer  for.  The  whole  burden  of  the  debt 
contracted  on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  man- 
ner fall,  ^  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great 
Britain ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  upon 
the  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  since 
the  world  began,  the  only  state  which,  as  it  has  ex- 
tended its  empire,  has  only  increased  its  exp^ise 
without  once  augmenting  its  resources.  Other  states 
have  generally  disburdened  themselves,  upon  their 
subject  and  subordinate  provinces,  of  the  most  consi- 
derable part  of  the  expense  of  defending  the  empire. 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  suffered  her  subject  and 
subordinate  provinces  to  disburden  themselves  upon 
her  of  almost  this  whole  expense.  In  order  to  put 
Great  Britain  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  her 
own  colonies,  which  the  law  has  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  subject  and  subordinate,  it  seems  necessary,  up- 
on the  scheme  of  taxing  them  by  parli^nentary  re- 
quisition, that  parliament  should  have  some  means 
of  rendering  its  requisitions  immediately  effectual,  in 
case  the  cplony  assemblies  should  attempt  to  evade  or 
reject  them;  and  what  those  means  are,  it  is  not  very? 
easy  to  conceive,  and  it  hks  not  yet  been  explained. 
^Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
same  time,  be  ever  fully  established  in  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies^  even  independent  of  the  consent 
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of  their  own  assemblies,  the  importance  of  those  as- 
semblies would,  from  that  moment,  be  at  ah  end, 
and  with  it,  that  of  all  the  leading  men  of  British 
America.  Men  desire  to  have  some  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the 
power  which  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  men, 
the  natural  aristocracy  of  every  country,  have  of 
preserving  or  defending  their  respective  importance, 
depends  the  stability  and  duration  of  every  system 
of  free  government.  In  the  attacks  which  those 
leading  men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im- 
•  portance  of  one  another,  and  in  the  defence  of  their 
own,  consists, the  whole  play  of  domestic  faction  and 
ambition.  The  leading  men  of  America,  like  those 
of  all  other  countries,  desire  to  preserve  their  own 
importance.  They  feel,  or  imagine,  that  if  their  as- 
semblies, which  they  are  fond  of  calling  parliaments, 
and  of  considering  as  equal  in  authority  to  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so  far  degraded 
as  to  become  the  humble  ministers  and  executive 
ofBcers-'of  that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their 
own  importance  would  be  at  an  end.  They  have 
rejected,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  being  taxed  by 
parliamentary  requisition,  and,  lik^  other  ambitious 
and  high-spirited  men,  have  rather  chosen  to  draw 
the  sword  in  defence  of  their  own  importance. 

Towards  the  declension  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne  the  principal  bur- 
den of  defending  the  state  and  extending  the  empire, 
demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  Upon  being  refused,  the  social  war 
broke  out.  during  the  course  of  that  war,  Rome 
Spranted  those  privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  them, 
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one  by  one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  detached  than- 
selves  from  the  general  confederacy.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  insists  upon  taxing  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  they  refuse'to  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in 
which  they  are  not  represented.  If  to  each  colony 
which  should  detach  itself  from  the  general  confe- 
deracy Great  Britain  should  allow  such  a  number 
of  representatives  as  suited  the  proportion  of  what  il 
contributed  to  the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  subjected  to  the  same  taxes, 
and  in  compensation  admitted  to  the  same  freedom 
of  trade  with  its  fellow-subjects  at  home ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  representatives,  to  be  augmented  as  the 
proportion  of  its  contribution  might  afterwards  aug- 
ment ;  a  new  method  of  acquiring  importance,  a  new 
and  more  dazzling  object  of  ambition,  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  Instead 
of  piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found 
in  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  fac- 
tion, they  might  then  hope,  from  the  presumption 
which,  men  naturally  have  in  their  own  ability  and 
good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of  the  great  prizes  which 
sometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the  great  state 
lottery  of  British  politics.  Unless  this  or  some  other 
method  is  fallen  upon,  and  there  seems  to  be  none 
more  obvious  than  this,  of  preserving  the  importance 
and  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  leading  men  of 
America,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever 
voluntarily  submit  to  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  consider, 
that  the  blood  which  must  be  shed  in  forcing  them 
to  do  so,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  those 
who  are,  or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  f<Mr  our 
fellow  citizens.  They  are  very  weaK  who  flatter 
themselves  that,  in  the  state  to  which  thjings  have 
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come,  our  colonies  wUl  be  easily  conquered  by  force 
dlone.  The  persons  who  now  govern  the  resolutions 
of  wbat  they  call  their  continental  congress,  feel  in 
themselres  at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importance 
which,  p^haps,  the  greatest  subjects  in  Europe  scarce 
feel.  From  shopkeq)ers,  tradesmen,  tmd  attorneys, 
they  are  become  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  are 
anployed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extensive  empire,  which,  they  flatter  them- 
selves, will  become,  and,  which,  indeed,  seems  very 
likely  to  become,  one,  of  the  greatest  and  most  fbr- 
midable  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Five  hundred 
different  people,  perhaps,  who  in  different  ways  act 
immediately  under  the  continental  congress,  and  five 
hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  who  act  und^  those  five  '' 
himdred,  all  feel  in  the  same  manner  a  proportionable 
rise  in  their  own  importance.  Almost  every  indivi* 
dual  of  the  governing  pwty  in  America,  fills,  at  pre* 
sent,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  station  superior,  not  only 
to  what  be  had  «ver  filled  before,  but  to  what  he  had 
ever  expected  to  fill ;  and  unless  some  new  object  of 
ambition  is  presented  either  to  him  or  to  his  leaders, 
if  he  has  the  ordinary  spirit  of  a  man,  he  will  die  in 
defence  of  that  station. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  President  Henaut,  that  we 
now  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  many  little 
transactions  of  the  Ligue,  which,  when  they  happen- 
ed, were  not  perb^)s  considered  as  very  important 
pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then,  says  he,  fan- 
cied himself  of  some  importance ;  and  the  innomer- 
able  memoirs  which  have  come  down  to  us  fVom  tho^e 
times,  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  written  by 
people  who  took  {Measure  in  recording  and  magnify 
\ti%  events,  in  which  they  flattered  thefnselves  they 
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had  been  considerable  actors.  How  obstinately  the 
city  of  Paris  upon  that  occasion  defended  itself,  what 
a  dreadful  famine  it  supported,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  best,  ^nd  afterwards  the  most  beloved  of  all 
the  French  kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater  part 
of  the  citizens,  or  those  who  governed  the  greater 
part  of  them,  fought  in  defence  of  their  own  import- 
ance, which  they  foresaw  was  to  be  at  an  end  when- 
ever the  ancient  government  should  be  re-establish- 
ed. Our  colonies,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to 
consent  to  a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  them- 
selves, against  the  best  of  all  mother  countries,  as 
obstinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  -did  against  one  of 
the  best  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  in  an- 
cient times.  When  the  people  of  one  state  were 
admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship  in  another,  they 
had  no  other  means  of  exercising  that  right,  but  by 
coming  in  a  body  to  vote  and  deliberate  with  the 
people  of  that  other  state.  The  admission  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privi- 
vileges  of  Koman  citizens,  completely  ruined  the 
Roman  republic.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  who  was,  and  who  was  not,  a  Ro- 
man citizen.  No  tribe  could  know  its  own  members. 
A  rabble  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced  into  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  ci- 
tizens, and  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic, 
as  if  they  themselves  had  been  such.  But  though 
America  were  to  send  fifty  or  sixty  new  representa- 
tives to  parliament,  the  door-keeper  of  the  house  of 
commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  who  was  and  who  was  not  a 
member.    Thouglji  the  Rom^m  constitution,  there- 
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fore,  was  necessarily  ruined  by  the.  union  of  Rome 
with  the  allied  states  of  Italy,  there  is  not  th^  least 
probability  that  the  British  constitution  would  be 
hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies. 
That  constitution,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  com- 
plete by  it,  and  seems  to' be  imperfect  without  it. 
The  assembly  which  deliberates -and  decides  concern- 
ing the  affturs  of  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order 
to  be  properly  informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  re- 
presentatives from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union, 
however,  could  be  easily  effectuated,  or  that  difficul- 
ties, and  great  difficulties,  might  not  occur  in  the  ex- 
ecution, I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  yet  heard  of  nouQ, 
however,  which  appear  insurmountable.  The  princi- 
pal, perhaps,  arise  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but 
from  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  people,  both 
on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  on  this  side  the  water  are  afraid  lest  the  mul- 
titude of  American  representatives  should  overturn 
the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and  increase  too  much 
either  the  influence  of  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  force  of  the  democracy  on  the  other.  But  if  the 
number  of  American  representatives  were  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  American  taxation,  the 
number  of  people  to  be  managed  would  increase  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them, 
and  the  means  of  n^anaging  to  the  number  of  people 
to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and  democratical 
parts  of  the  constitution  would,  after  the  union,  stand 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  of  relative  force  with  re- 
gard to  one  another  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are 
afraid  lest  theif  distance  from  the  seat  of  government 
might  expose  them  to  many  oppressions ;-  but  their 
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representatives  in  parliament,  of  which  the  numbo* 
ought  from  the  first  to  be  considerable,  would  easily 
be  able  to  protect  them  from  all  oppression.  The 
distance  could  not  much  weaken  the  dependency  of 
the  representative  upon  the  constituent,  and  the  fof- 
m&r  would  still  fed  that  he  owed  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment^ and  all  the  consequence  which  he  derived  from 
it^  to  the  good-will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the 
interest  of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that 
good-will,  by  comfdaining,  with  all  the  authority  of 
a  member  of  the  legidature,  of  every.outrage  which 
any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guijty  of  in  those 
remote  parts  of  the  empire.  The  distance  of  Ame- 
rica from  the  seat  of  government,  besides,  the  natives 
of  that  country  might  flatter  themselves,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason  too,  would  not  be  of  very  long 
continuance.  Such  has  hitherto  l^en  the  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  that  country  in  yrealth,  population,  and  im- 
provement, that  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  the  Ainerican  might 
exceed  that  of  the  British  taxation.  The  seat  of  tiie 
empire  would  then  naturally  remove  itself  to  thatpart 
of  the  empire  which  contributed  most^  to  the  gene- 
ral defence  and  support  of  the  whole. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage 
to  the  £ast  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  are 
the  two  greatest  and  most  important  events  record- 
ed in  the  history  of  mankind.  Their  consequences 
have  already  been  great ;  but,  in  the  short  period  of 
between  two  and  three  centuries  which  has  lapsed 
since  these  discoveries  were  made,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  whole  extent  of  their  consequences  can  have 
been  seen.  What  benefits  or  what  misfcutunes  to 
mankind  may  hereafter  result  from  those  great  e- 
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rents,  bo  human  wisdom  can  foresee.  By  uniting  in 
some  measure  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  worlds 
by  enabling  them  to  relieve  one  another's  wants,  to 
increase  one  another's  enjx^yments,  and  to  encourage 
one  another's  industry,  their  general  tendency  would 
seem  to  Jje  beneficial.  To  the  natives,  however,  both 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  all  the  commercial  be* 
nefits  which  can  have  resulted  from  those  events  have 
been  sunk  and  lost  in  the  dreadfurmisfortunes  which 
they  have  occasioned.  These  misfortunes,  however, 
seem  to  have  arisen  rather  from  accident  than  from 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  those  events  themselves^. 
At  the  particular  time  when  these  discoveries  were 
made,  the  superiority  of  force  happened  to  be  so  great 
on  the  side  of  the  Europeans,  thirt.they  were  enabled 
to  commit  with  impunity  every  sort  of  injustice  in 
those  remote  countries.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  the  na- 
tives of  those  countries  may  grow  stronger^  or  those 
of  Eurc^  tnay  grow  weaker ;  and  the  inhabitants 
oi  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive 
^  that  equality  of  courage  and  force  wbicA,  by  in- 
spiring mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  injustice 
of  independent  nations  into  some'sort  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  one  another.  But  nothing  seems  more 
likely  to  establish  this  equality  of  force,  than  that 
mutual  communication  of  kncfwledge,  and  of  all  sorts 
of  improvements,  which  an  extensive  commerce  from 
all  countries  to  all  c;puntries  naturidly,  or  rather. ne* 
cess^uily,  carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  principal  effects  (^ 
ihDse  discpveries  has  been,  to  raise  the  mercantile 
system  to  a  degree  of  splendour  and  glory  which  tt 
could  never  otherwise  have  attained  to.  It  is  the 
object  of  that  system  to  enrich  a  greftt  nation,  rather 
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by  trade  and  manufactures  than  by  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  rather  by  the  industry  of  the 
towns  than  by  that  of  the  country.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  those  discoveries,  the  commercial  towns  of 
Europe,  instead  of  being  the  manufacturers  and  car- 
riers for  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  world  (that  part 
of  Europe  which  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  seas,)  have  now  become  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  numerous  and  thriving  cultivators 
of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in  some  respects 
the  manufacturers  too,  for  almost  all  the  different 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Two  new 
worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  industry,  each  of 
them  much  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the  old 
ohe»  and  the  market  of  one  of  them  growing  still 
greater  and  greater  every  day. 

The  countries  which  possess  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, and  which  trade  directly  to  the  East  Indies, 
enjoy  indeed  the  whole  shew  and  splendour  of  this 
great  commerce.  Other  countries,  however,  not- 
withstanding all  the  invidious  restraints  by  which  it 
is  meant  to  exclude  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  greater 
share  of  the  real  benefit  of  it.  The  colonies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  example,  give  more  real  encou- 
ragement to  the  industry  of  other  countries  than  to 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  single  article 
of  linen  alone,  the  consumption  of  those  colonies  a- 
mounts,  it  is  said  (but  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant 
the  quantity,)  to  more  than  three  millions  sterling 
a-year.  But  this  great  consumption  is  almost  entirely 
supplied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
Spain  and  Portugal  furnish  but  a  small  part  of  it. 
•The  capital  .which  supplies  the  colonies  with  this 
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great  quantity  of  linen  is  annually  distributed  a- 
mong,  and  furnishes  a  revenue  to  the  inh^tants 
of  those  other  countries.  The  pro£ts  of  it  only 
are  spent  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help 
to  support  the  sumptuous  profusion  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  enc^a- 
Ttours  to  secure  to  itself  the  exclusive  tr^e.of  its 
own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the 
countries  *in  favour  of  which  lihey  are  established, 
than  to  those  against  whi^h  they  are  established. 
The  unjust  oppression  pf  the  industry  of  other 
countries  falls  back,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  the  heads 
'  of  the  oppressors,  and  crushes  their  industry  more 
than  it  does  that  of  those  other  countries.  By  those 
regulations,  for  example,  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh 
must  send  the  linen  which  he  destines  for  the  Ame- 
rican market  to  London,  and  he  must  bring  b^k 
from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  destines  for  the 
German  market;  because  he  can  neither  send  the 
one  directly  to  America,  nor  bring  the  other  directly 
from  thence.  By  this  restraint  he  is  probably  ob- 
liged to  sell  the  one  somewhat  cheaper,  and  to  buy 
the  other  somewhat  dearer,  than  he  otherwise  might 
have  done ;  alid  his  profits  are  probably  somewhat 
abridged  by  means  of  it.  In  this  trade,  however, 
between  Hamburgh  and  London^  he  certainly  re- 
ceives the  returns  of  his  capital  much  more  quickly 
than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  direct  trade 
to  America,  *  even  though  we,  should  suppose,  what 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  that  the  payments  of  Ame- 
rica were  as  punctual  as  those  of  London.  In  the 
trade,  therefore,  to  which  those  regulations  confine 
the  merchant  ot  Hamburgh,  his  capital  can  keep  in 
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constant  employment  a  much  greater  quantity  (^ 
German  industry  than  he  possibly  could  have  done 
in.  the  trade  from  which  he  is  excluded.  Though 
the  one  employment,  therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps 
be  less  profitable  than  the  other,  it  cannot  be  less 
advantageous  to  his  country.  It  b  quite  otherwise 
with  the  employment  into  which  the  monopoly  na- 
.  turally  attracts,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  the 
London  merchant.  That  emplojrment  may,  per- 
h^>s,  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments ;  but  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more  advan* 
tageous  to  his  country. 

After  all  the  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  of  every 
country  in  Europe  to  ^igross  to  itself  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies,  no  country 
hat  yet  been  able  to  engross  to  itsdf  any  thing*  but' 
the  expense  of  supporting  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
defending  in  time  of  war,  the  ^^ressive  Buibcfrity 
which  it  assumes  over  them.  The  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  possession  of  its  colonies,  eveary 
country  has  engrossed  to  itself  completely*  The 
advantages  resulting  from  their  trade»  it  has  been 
obliged  to  share  with  many  other  countries. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopc^  of  the  great 
commerce  of  America  naturally  seems  to  be  im  ac* 
quisition  of  the  highest  value.  To  the  undisceminf 
eye  of  giddy  ambition  it  naturally  presents  itseH^ 
amidst  the  confused  scramMe  of  polities  and  war,  as 
a  very  dazzling  object  to  fight  for.  The  dazzling 
splendour  of  the  object,  however,  the  inMnenM 
greatness  of  the  commeire,  is  the  very  quali^ 
which  renders  the  mooopely  of  it  hurtful,  or  whidk 
makes  one  employment,  in  Hs^  own  natwe  necema- 
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rily  less  advantageous  to  the  country  than  the 
greater  part  of  other  employments^  absorb  a  much 
§^ater  propfortion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  woyld  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 

The  mercantile  stodc  rf  every  country,  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  second  book,  naturally  seejcs,  if 
one  may  say  so.,  the  emfdoyment  most  advant^^us  / 
to  that  country.  If  it  is  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade,  the  country  to  which  it  bdongs  becomes  the 
emporium  of  the  goods  of  aU  the  countries  whose 
trade  that  stock  cariies  on.  But  tiie  owner  of  that 
stock  necessarily  wishes  to  dispose  of  as  great  a 
part  of  those  goods  as  he  can  at  home.  He  thereby 
saves  himself  the  trouUe,  risk,  and  eiqiense,  of 
exportation;  and  he  will  upon  that  account  be 
glad  to  sell  them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much 
smaller,  price,  bat  with  somewhat  a  smaller  profit 
than  he  might  expect  to  ma^  by  sending  them 
abroad,  be  naturally,  therefore,  endeavours  as 
much  as  he  can  to  turn  his  canying  Irade  into  a 
foreign  trade  of  consumptmn.  If  his  stock,  again, 
is  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he 
will,  fot  the  same  reason,  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  at 
home,  as  great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods 
which'  he  collects  in  order  to  export  to  some  foreign 
market;  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he 
can,  to  turn  his  fcureign  trade  of  consumption  into  a 
home  trade.  The  mercantile  stopk  of  every  country 
naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the  near,  and  shuns 
the  distant  employment ;  naturally  courts  the  em- 
ployment in  which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and 
shuns  that  in  which  they  are  distant  and  sk>w;  na- 
turally courts  the  employment  in  which  it  can  main- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  }ab<;mr  in 
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the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its 
owner  resides,  and  shuns  that  in  which  it  can  main- 
tain there  the  smallest  quantity.  It  naturally  courts 
the  employment  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  most  ad- 
vantageous, and  shuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cases 
is  least  advantageous  to  that  country. 

But  if,  in  any  one  of  those  distant  employments 
which  in  ordinary  cases  are  less  adv^antageous  to  the 
country,  the  profit  should  happen  to  Tise  somewhat 
higher  than  what  b  sufficient  to  balance  the  natural 
preference  which  is  given  to  nearer  employments, 
this  superiority  of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  those 
nearer  employments,  till  the  profits  of  all  return  to 
their  proper  level.  This  superiority  of  profit,  how- 
ever,  is  a  proof  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  society,  those  distant  employments  are  some- 
what understocked  in  proportion  to  other  employ- 
ments, and  that  the^tock  of  the  society  is  not  dis- 
tributed in  the  properest  manner  among  all  the  dif- 
ferent employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof 
that  something  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  sold 
dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some  particu- 
lar class  of  citizens  is  more  or  less  oppressed,  either 
by  paying  more,  ox  by  getting  less  than  what  is  suit- 
able to  that  equality  which  ought  to  take  place,  and. 
which  naturally  does  take  place,  among  all  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  them.  Though  the  same  capital  ne- 
ver will  maintain  the  .same  quantity  of  productive 
labour  in  a  distant  as  in  a  near  emplojrment,  yet  at 
distant  employment  may  be  as  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  society  as  a  near  one;  the  goods 
which  the  distant  employment  deals  in  being  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  for  carrying  on  many  of  the  nearer 
employments.  .  But  if  the  profits  of  those  who  deal 
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in  such  goods  are  above  their  proper  level,  those 
goods  will  be  sold  dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or 
somewhat  above  their  natural  price,  and  all  those 
engaged  in  the  nearer  employments  will  be  more  or 
less  oppressed  by  this  high  price.  Their  interest, 
therefore,  in  this  case,  requires  that  some  stock 
should  be  withdrawn  from  those  nearer  employ*- 
ments,  and  turned  towards  that  distant  one,  in  or- 
der to  reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  level,  and  the 
price  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their  natural 
price.  In  this  extraordinary  case,  the  public  inlbarest 
requires  that  some  stock  should  be  withdrawn  from 
those  employments  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  more 
advantageous,  and  turned  towards  one  which,  in  or- 
dinary  cases,  is  less  advantageous  to  the  public;  and, 
in  this  extraordina^  case;  the  natural  interests  and 
inclinations  ^  men  coincide  as  exactly  with  the  pu- 
blic interests  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cases,  and  lead, 
them  to  withdraw  stock  from  the  near,  and  to  turn 
it  towards  the  distant  employments. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  interests  and  passions  of 
individuals  naturally  dispose  them  to  turn  their  stock 
towards  the  employments  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
are  most  advantageous  to  the  society.  But  if  from 
this  natural  preference  they  should  turn  too  much  of 
it  towards  those  employments,  the  fall  of  profit  in 
them,  and  the  rise  of  it  in  all  others,  immediately  dis- 
pose them  to  alter  4his  faulty  distribution.  Without 
any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  inte-^ 
rests  and  passions  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to  di- 
vide and  distribute  the  stock  of  every  society  among 
all  the  diflerent  employments  carried  on  in  it,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the^whole  society. 

All  the  different  regulations  of  the  mercantile  system 
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necessarily  deran^emwe  or  less  this  natural  and  most 
advantageous  disUibntion  of  stock.  But  those  which 
concern  the  trade  to  America  and  the  East  Indies  de- 
range it  perhaps  more  than  any  other ;  because  the 
trade  to  those  two  great  continents  absorbs  a  greater 
quantity  of  stock  thananytwootherbranches^of  trade. 
The  regulations,  howeyer,  by  which  this  derangement 
is  ^fiected  in  those  two  different  branches  of  trade,  are 
lK>t  altogether  the  same.  Monopoly  is  the  great  en- 
gine dT  both ;  but  it  is  a  differait  sort  of  mcmopoly. 
Mottcqpoly  of  one  kind  or  another,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  the  sole  esgine  of  the  mercantile  system. 

In  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  endeavoius 
to  engross  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  market  ci 
its  own  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding  all  other  nations 
from  any  direct  trade  to  tbem.  Dunng  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portipguese  endea- 
voured to  manage  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  in  the 
same  manner,  by  claiming  the  sole  right  of  sailing  in 
the  Indian  seas,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  having 
firstfound  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dutch  still  con- 
tinue to  exclude  all  otiber  European  nations  from  any 
direct  trade  to  their  spice  islands.  Monopolies  of  this 
kind  are  evidently  established  against  all  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  are  thereby  not  only  excluded  from 
a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to 
turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  ^e  obliged  to  buy 
the  goods  whicfa  that  trade  deals  ie,  somewhat  dearer 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themselves  directly 
from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

But  since  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portugid,  no 
European  ^aticm  has  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  of  whidi  the  princqml  pcnrts 
are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  all  European  nations. 
Except  in  Portugal,  however,  and  within  these  few 


y^ars  in  France,  the  trade  to  tbe  £ast  Ittdi^s  tias,  in 
ererj  European  countrj,  been  subjected  to  an  ex^ 
elusive  company.  Monojiolies  of  this  kind  are  pro-^ 
perly  established  against  the  vely  nation  which 
erects  them.  The  greatet  part  ci  that  nation  are 
thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  ti^mie  to  which  it 
might  be  convenient  for  them  to  tuiti  some  part  of 
their  stocki  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which 
that  trade  deals  in  somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was 
open  lind  free  to  all  their  couiitryn^n.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  £n|^ish  East  India  company^ 
for  example^  the  other  inhabitants  of  Englaiid)  over 
and  above  bHng  excluded  frmn  the  trade,  must  have  ' 
paid»  in  the  pride  of  the  East  India  goods  which  they 
have  consumed^  not  only  for  all  the  exti^aordinary 
profits  which  the  company  majr  have  made  upon 
those  goods  in  consequence  of  their  monopoly^  but 
for  all  the  extraordinary  waste  which  the  fraud  and 
abuse  inseparable  from  the  management  of  the  af^ 
fairs  of  so  gf eat  a  company  must  necessarily  have 
occasioned.  The  absurdity  of  this  second  kind  of' 
monopoly,  therefore^  is  much  more  manifest  than 
that  of  tbe  firstt 

Both  these  kind^  of  mohopdlies  derange  more  or 
less  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stodc  of  the  society; 
but  they  do  not  idways  derange  it  in  the  same  way; 

Monopolies  of.  the  first  kind  always  attract  to  th^ 
particulartrade  in  which  they  areestablished  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  society  than  what  would 
go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  accord*  ' 

Monopolies  of  the  second  kind  may  sometimes  at- 
tract stock  towards  the  particular  tcade  in  which  they  ^ 
are  established,  and  sometimes  repel  it  from  thattrade^ 
according  to  different  circumstances.    In  poor  coimA : 
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tries  they  Aaturally  attract  to  wards,  that  tmde  more 
stock  than  would' othennlse  go  to  it.  In  rich  co«m-^ 
tries  they  ntturallj  repel  from  it  a  godd  deal  of 
Stock  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it* 

Such,  poor  coaiteies  ^  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for 
example,  woold  ptobally-  have  ne?er  s^t  a  smgle 
ship  to  the  East  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  been  sub* 
jected  to  mt  exdusire  compan  j.  The  estidbliriiinent 
of  such  a  con^an  J  necessarily  encourages  adventu^ 
rers.  Their  monopoly  secures  them  against  all  oom^ 
petitors  in  the  home-market,  and  they  have  the  same 
chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the  traders  of  other 
'  nations.  Their  monopoly  sI^wk  tbem  the  certainty 
of  a  great  pro&t  upon  a  ccmiicterable, quantity  of 
goods,  aad  the  chance  of  a  considerate  protfit  upon 
a  great  quantity.  Without  such  extnu^diflaly  en- 
couragement, the  poor  traders  of  snch  poor  co<un- 
tries  would  probably  never  have  thought  of  hazard- 
ing their  small  ci^Mtab  in  so  velry  distant  and  un- 
certain  an  adventure  as  ^e  trade  to  the  Eadt  In-^ 
4ies  must  natoraUy  have  appeared  to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  HoHaad,  on  the  coiflrary, 
would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  send 
many  more  ships  to  the  East  Indtes  than  it  actually 
does.  The  Ihnited  rtock  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
company  probably  r^eb  from  that  trade  many  great 
mercanttfe  capitals  whkh  wsould  otherwise  go  to  it. 
The  mercantile  c^iHal  of  Holland  is  so  great,  that 
it  is,  as  it  were»  cpntinaaliy  overflowing,  sometimes 
into  the  public  funds  of  Ibreign  countries,  sometimes 
into  loans  to  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  fo- 
reign countries,  sometimes  into  the  most  round- 
about foreign  trades  of  consumption^  and  sometimes  *■ 
into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments  being 
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dHttpletel)r  filled  upy  all  the  cofpital  wMch  Csm  be 
placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  ^(At  \mng  el- 
ready  placed  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  neees* 
sarily  flows  towards  the  most  distant  employments* 
The  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  if  it  Were  altogether 
free,  would  probably  dbsorb  the  gre«t«r  part  of  this 
redundant  capital.  The  East  Indies  o£Rer  a  market, 
both  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  for  the 
goU  and.  silver,  as  well  as  for  several  other  {MTodac* 
tioDs,  of  America,  greater  and  more  extensive  than 
both  Europe  and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  distr3iution*of 
stock  ia.  necessarily  hurtfid  to  the  society  in  which* 
it  takes  place;  whether  it  be  by  repelling  from  a 
particular  tnde  the  stjock  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  it,  or  by  attracting  towards  a  particular  trade  that 
which  would  not  otherwise  come  to  it.  If,  without 
any  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  HoUand  to  the 
East  Indies  woiUd  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that 
country  must  suffer  a  consid^able  loss  by  part  of  its 
eapitalbeing^excIiidedfromtheem{^ymtot  most  cf^-^ 
venient  for  that  port.  And  in  the  same  manner.  If, 
without  an  exdusive  company,  the  trade  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  to  the  East  Indies  would  be  less  than 
it  actually  is,  or,  what  perhi^  is  more  probable, 
would  not  exist  at  all,  those  tw^  countries  must 
likewise  suffer  a  considerable  loss,  by  part  of  their 
capital  being  drawn  into  an  employmtot  which  must 
be  more  or  less  unsuitable  to  their  present  circum- 
stances. Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  to  buy  East  India  goods  of  othq*  na- 
taoits,  even  though  they  should  pay  somewhat  dearer, 
than  to  turn  so  great  a  part  of  their  small  capital  to 
so  very  distant  a  trade,  in  which  the  returns  ar^  so 
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teiylow,  mw&icbthatcainial  can  nmintain  sosawfl 
a  qtnOittty  of  prodaclivc  labour  at  home,  wbere  pro* 
dactire  labour  is  so  much  wanted,  wb»e  so  little  i^ 
done,  and  where  so  mnch  is  to  db. 

Though  fHthoot  an  exdoti^e  comptoy,  therefwe, 
a  particular  cdafitry  sbbuld  not  be  able  to  carry  on 
anj  direct  trad^  to  tbe  Estst  Indies,  it  will  not  from 
^ente  follow^  th^  such  a  company  ought  to  be  es^ 
taUished  there,  but  only  that  such  a  cowitry  ought 
not,  in  these  circumstances,  to  trade  directly  to  the 
East  Indies.  That  sadtt  companies  are  not  in  gene- 
ral necessary  for  carrying  on  the  East  lodia  trade, 
is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Ihe  esqierietice  oi  the 
Portuguese,  wbci  erqcjtd  almost  the  whole  of  it  f<»r 
more  tbttti  a  century  together,  mithout  any  exclusive 

No  private  mei^chant,  it  has  been  sud,  could  welt 
have  capital  sufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  i^oitst 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  East  Indies,  kf  order  t6 
provide  goods  for  the  ships  which  h^  in%ht  occa-* 
si<Hially  send  thither ;  ttnd  yet,  unless  he  was  able 
to  do  this,  the  difficult  of  findiifga  tsarga  mi^t  fre'- 
quently  msike  bis  ships  lose  the  season  for  retum- 
hig ;  mfd  the  expense  of  ^  \6isg  a  delay  would  not 
only  eat  up  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure,  but 
frequently  c^^isioif  a  very  considerable  loss.  This 
argument,  however,  if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all, 
would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade  could 
be  carried  on  without  an  exclusive  compaii^,  which  h 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  nations.  There  is 
no  great  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  capital  of  any 
one  private  merchant  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  aU 
the  subordinate  branches  which  must  be  carried  on, 
in  orda*  to  caarry  on  the  principal  one.   But  when  a 
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inatioR  is  ripefor  any  great  branch  of  tirade,  some 
^Aerchants  naturally  turn  their  capitals  towards  the 
principal,  and  some  towards  the  subordinate  branches 
of  it;  mid  though  all  the  different  branches  of  it  are 
in  this  mann^  carried  on,  yet  it  very  seldom  hapr 
pens  that  they  *arc  all  carried  on  by  the  capital  of 
-one  private  merchant.  If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  ripe 
for  the  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portion  of  its  cai- 
^tal  win  naturally  divide  itself  among  all  the  difiei- 
rent  liranclies  of  that  trade.  SoB^e  of  its  merchants 
win  fifid  it  for  their  interest  to  reside  m  the  East 
In<Mes,  and  to  employ  their  c^tals  there  in  provi- 
4ling  goods  for  the  ships  which  are  to  he  sent  out  by 
other  merdiants  who  reside  in  Europe.  The  settle- 
^nenAs  wJiieh  different  European  iiations  have  ob- 
tained m  the  East  Iiidies,  if  they  were  taken  from 
the  exclusive  companies  to  .which  they  at  present 
belong,  and  put  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
tlie  sov^^ign,  would  fender  this  residence  both  safe 
:tod  easy,  at  least  to  the  merchants  of  the  particular 
nations  to  whom  those  settlements  belong.  If,  at 
any  particular  time,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  any 
-country  ^vhichj  of  its  own  accord,  tended  and  inr 
dined,  if  I  may  say  so,  towards  the  East  India 
trade,  «vas  not  sidficient  for  ^carrying  ^n  all  those 
drffierent  branclies  of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  th^t,  at 
that  particular  time,  that  country  w^s  not  ripe  for 
that  trade,  and  that  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for 
some  time,  even  at  a  higher  price,  from  other  Eu- 
r<^an  naUons,  the  East  India  goods  it  had  occasion 
ibr,  than  to  import  them  itself  directly  from  the  East 
Indies,  What  it  might  lose  by  the  high  price  of  those 
gmxls,  could  seldom  be  equal  to  the  loss  which  it  would 
sustain  by  the  distraction  of  a  large  portion  of  its  Qapi- 
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tal  from  other  einplo]nneiits  more  mcewaiyt  of  mwe 
useful^  or  more  suitaUe  to  its  circumstances  and  si- 
tuatioD)  than  a  direct  trade  to  the  E^JSt  laiijes.     . 

Though  the  Europeans  posstos  many  considerable 
settlements  both  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
East  Indies,  they  have  not  yet  established,  injeHh^ 
of  those  countries^  sudi  nmneroaii  and  thriyiag  co« 
lonies  as  those  ip  the  islands  and  continieiit  of  Anae- 
rica.  Africa,  however,  as  well  as  several  of  tSie  ocmh- 
tries  comprehended  under  the  general  muse  of  ifa^ 
East  Indies,  are  inh^dnted  by  barbarous  tatiMs.  But 
diose  nations  were  by  no  means  so  weak  and  dal^^lee- 
less  as  the  miserable  and  helpless  Americans;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countrfes 
which  they  inhabited^    they  were,  besi^,   oradi 
more  pc^ulous.  The  most  barbarous  nations,  either 
of  Africa  or  of  the  East  Indies,  wec^  shiepherds ; 
even  the  Hottentols  were  so.  ■   Birt  the  natives  of 
every  part  of  Amei^ica,  except  Mexico  ami  Peru, 
were  only  hunters  ;  and  the  diflRBrence  is  very  great 
between  the  number  of  shepherds  and  4bat  of  hufetr 
ters,  whom  the  same  extent  df  equadly  finrMe  tenrir 
tory  can  maintain.     In  Africa  and'  the  Bast  Indies, 
therefore,  it  was  mcnre  difficnlt  to 'displace' the  na* 
tives,  and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhalat^ 
ants.   The  genius  of  exclusive  companks,  besides,- is 
imfavourable,  it  has  already  been  observed,  to  the 
growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  pnrf^dbly  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  little  progress  which  they  have 
made  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Portuguese  carried  on 
the  trade,  both  to  Africa  and  the  East  lAdies,  with-- 
but  any  exclusive  companies;  and  their  £iettlenieiits 
at  Congo,  Angote,  and  Bengnela  on  the  coast  <rf  Af^ 


lin,  and  i^t  6oa  in  tbcf  Bacfc  IncUes,  though  mudi 
4c|K9efwed  by  stifierstition  aAd  eTery  sc^  of  hod  ^ 
irenm^ilfc,  yat  bear  some' resanblatice  ta;  the  colo** 
ftieBtof,  Aneti^a^  mdace  pifftly  inhabited  hy  Portit* 
guese  Vb^  h»re  beta  estabttihed  there  for;  eereral 
gi^arrMions.  The  Dutch  settlen^Qts^  at.tiw  Cape 
of  Good'  Hi^  and  ai  BidBvia  we  at  jureBent  the 
mott  amsidemble  pofamios  which  the;  fiilropdans 
fafHFe  estidifidusd^  eitter  is  iA£rica^or  in  thte.£ast  In- 
dite; andboth  ihctee  seltldnisnts  are  |ieciiUarly  for^ 
tttnatein  ihair  situatfairi.  /  The  Cape  of  ^GfNkl>Hc|ie 
.WM  Mbhabttal  by.  a  race^of  pelade  ajoidstiitui  barba* 
nmst  sM^jfoiteas  incapabteof  de&ndtiig!thtfi^elTe6> 
sdiik^  na*h|e»idS  Aoberics.  :  lit  is^  beside^  She  half-* 
wiiy  house;  itfione  may ^afiibv  hdkvteen  FMtcffe  aatid 
tfie  JBttst  indks,  «air  Miieh  lalount  €Fery  Earopi^ui 
daqoiy  iMl£ft:fiame  $tay  hath,  in  gwig  and  returning^ 
Tl]»  supplying  of  ihos&  jUpd^witfa  ev&rj  kott  of.  freA 
ptOThdcina^titfith'j&uit^  and  soi&e|imeft;with, wine,  i^« 
fuoi»>almeA  very  sextatslrei  market  for  the  surplus 
^ffoducfe^^  of  >the  i  ookinistik  .What  the  Cape  of  Good 
ifmpemtmtmimk^  Europe  and  every  part  of  the  East 
indies^  Batoiiia  is  bet^eeniftbeiprifacipalcountries  bf 
the!£a8t  IiiiB«k  It  Ues  Atpoii  tbe  most  fire^uented 
toad  fipm  jlndostiai  to  ^Chma  >  a^d.' Japao^t  imj  is 
ni^lyiaimit  i^dnway  iipdn.ithatriroad.i.JtlmostaQ 
tibe^ahips^  tto^  thattaaiiibetiireeaf  Euroj^ljond'Cfaida^ 
imbdifat  iBatoiia ; ;«id  it is^i^nrer amd  ahchneattlthis^ 
thie  cembrq  >aBd  prinot{Kil'mart}o£lwhatiia  caHed  tiie 
CQunti^y  torile^f  thef  East  Indies;  not  •niy  of  ^tkit 
pwfe  of  it  wUieh  is  oarlied  da  hyi  Europeans,  jpvii  i^ 
thia*  whkhbcdkrri^ooby  th^  naliirei  indiai^;  fi^dv^ 
«ciafiaFig»fed'by  thetnhaiHtaiits  of  China  aqdJapan^ 
of^Tonquin^  Msdaeca,-  Cochin^hina,  and  the  island 
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dfCelebes,  are  frequ^itlytobe  seen  in  its  port*  Such 
advantageous  situations  have  kidded  tiiMe  two  ookh 
niesto  surmount  ril  the  obstacles  which  tte  oppressive 
gentusof  an  exclusive  company  miqrbaveoecllsionally 
opposed  to  their  growth*  Tbejhaveeffldiledfiatevia 
to  surmount  the  additkmd  (^advantage  of  perkqps 
tlio  most  unwholesome  olimato  in  the  world. 

The  En^isb  and  Dot^  oonip«iies»  though  thqr 
have  esti^Hshed  no  conaideraUie  eolooieft,  except 
the  two  above  mentioned^  have  both  made  oonside* 
raUe  omquests  in  the.  East  ImUas.  Bnt  in  the  n^uir 
ner  in  which  they  both  govern  their  new  ssljects^ 
the  natural  genius  of  an  exclusive  cooipaay  hw 
shown  itself  most  distinctij.  In  the  ^ite  iriimds, 
the  Dotdi  are  said  to  bam  all  the  spioeries  which  a 
fertile  season  paodnoes*  beyond  what  they  expect  to 
dispose  of  in  £uMpe  with  match  a  prafit  as  th^  think 
sufficient.  In  the  islands  wheve  they  have  pp  settle- 
ments»  they  give  a  premium  to  those  who  coAleet  the 
young  blossoms  and  green  leaves  o£  the  -elove  and 
nutmeg  trees»  which  naturally  grow  theie»biit'whici| 
this  savage  policy  has  now,  it  is  said,  ahokost  com- 
pletely extirpated.  Even  in  the  islanda  whece  they 
have  settlements,  they  have  very  imich  reduced,  it 
is  said,  the  pumber  of  those  trees.  If  the  produce 
even  of  their  own  islands  wi(s  much  gwater  than 
what  suited  their  nrnvket,  the  natives,  tAiey  fii^pect, 
mi^  find  means  to  convey  some  paiK^  of  it  to  other 
nati(ms;  and  the  best  way,  they  iofiagme,  to-secmre 
thefar  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  caoe  thnt  no  mcNPe 
shall  grow  than  what  they  themselves  canry  to  marr 
ket.  By  different  arts^  of  (^ression,  they  have  rechi«- 
ced  the  population  of  several  of  the  Moluccas  nesr* 
ly  to  the  number  which  is  sufficient  to  suf^y  with 


amk  prwirim^  Bmi  other  inecesMvies  t>f  life  tii«k  , 
own  iBfiigiii&rMt  gmimns^  ami  audi  of  tiieir  shtpi 
as  oecwsionaHy  c^netbefe  fof  a  cargo  ci  iqpkei. 
•Under  ibe  govenmeat  e^^ii  of  the  ^rtuguese,  bow- 
ev^9  those  tslancb  are  Mid  to  kan  been  tdierabty 
Sci^l  inhabited.  The  Engffcli  company  haire  Mt  3^ 
iiad  time  tojesUMish  In  Bengal  so  pei^BGtlf  dei<»iie- 
live  aejntem.  Yke  plan  of  their  government,  hovr* 
e^ftTf  baa  hod'exa^lf  j^  name  tendetu^.  K bas  not 
lieen  aiiOMmioni  lamwcli  aMired,  far  the  chief, 
that  18^  thelirst  ctork  of  alkcto^y,  to  order  apeiMn| 
to  ploogb  iqfi  a  rieh  field  of  {>oppie8,and  sow  it  with 
^fk^  JDir/jome  otiier  grahi.  The  {Ht^teoee  was,  to 
{nevent  a  teareity  of  prorvktions ;  but  the  real  reason, 
vto  give  the  chief  an  oppoftanity  of  setting  at  a  better 
jpiicea  large  qio^itity  4>f  opkmi  wbieb  be  happened 
ti^v  to  have  upon  hand*  Upo^a  irther  oeoasions,  the 
order  im  been^rei^ersed ;  and  a  rich  fieid  of  rice  or 
rather  gtiiia  toft  been  pliHighed  up,  in  order  to  malce 
voom  for  a  pian^ition  of  poppies^  when  the  chief 
ibreyaw  that  eMraordliiary  profit  was  likely  to  be 
made  by  &f&vmt.  Tte  servants  o€  the  company  hai^e, 
upotf  sev^^^  o6[ra8ions,  attempted  to  establish  in  their 
own  iisvoar  tte  monc^y  of  some  of  the  most  in#- 
portwt  branches,  not  only  oi  the  foreign,  but  of  the 
inland  trs^  of  the  cotm^.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  it  is  hnpossihle  that  they  should  not,  at 
^Ott0d  time  or  another,  havaattooipted  fo^restraln  th«^ 
ptoductioti  of  the  partieiilwr  articles  of  which  they 
had  thus  nsnrped^the  moaop^,  not  <mly  to  the  qnan- 
tity  whif^  they  thiemselves  could  purchase,  l^t  to 
t^t  whid>  tbey  could  expect  to  sell  with^cb  a  pro- 
At  as  they  n{)%ht  think  suffiei^t.  In  the*  course  of 
^  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  thei£bgli^  company 
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woAkWit  tliiiiMiiiiefKliMe  probably  fratwl  I 
plcAelf  destcuckive  m  that  of  tbe  D||tab« : 

.Nothuis^  hawewentf  can  be  moieidirmsltjr.eoiilrary 
ta  tbe  raal  uiteKsi  af  tbaaa  ■coiwfaiiiai^  fHatidcced 
a»  tbe  fioveffji^  af  tbe  coiwtffiea  wbieh  tbagr  b»e 
€a>niiwpcd»  tbaA  tbia  destructive  plan.^  InjdteMtai 
^omitrles,  •tbe  revaitne  ^  the  aatereigB  ia  draim 
Irani  thai  of  tbe  people.  ;  Tbe  gvoater  «be  mrenw 
af  tbe  people,  tbcorafafe,  the  geeater  tbe  anoMalp^^ 
4iiee  of  thekilwA  aad  l«boiur»  the  mom  tbeyrcanaf^- 
ImmI  to  tbe  MveK]g»«  Jlilbii  iatavait^theneftra, 
lai  increaie  as  Bmcb  aa  poasfMevtbaJhammalpaodhMe. 
But  if  this  is  tbe  isti^iestaf  wery^unemgn^ii  is  p^ 
euliarly  so.  of*  one.wbaee  .vweow^,  Uke*  tbat4>f  tbe 
aaivereign  of  Beagialf  aviaflB  abieflj  fiKMiS>»ilaiid«ea4L 
.That  rent  itivnk  aaeasaiwly.  be  ip  pgaportia*  ta  tiie 
^loaiitUy  •aod  vabie  of  tbe  ptaduoaf  aadbolh  tbe 
one  aiid  the  other  imitt  depend  upw^  thtf  >e9dteiit  of 
tbe  DMrket.  The  quaatity  will  always-; be.  suited 
viith  »ore  or  less  exaoteeasto  tbe  eessttiaptiaa  of 
tbose  who  caa  aibrd  taipay  iar  :its>  aiai  itfae.  price 
wbiph  tfa^  will . pay  wiUr  alfwaya  be  j»|*iqm1&m  to 
tbe  eager nesa  of  4hcir  oaa»peititiQii.  It  ii. tbe  iaterasit 
a£  sach  a  soi^ereigm  thfae^tae,  to^  ^upettrtbeiiaosiexr 
taasive  mwket  ftn^  Ahe)pi^ii^of  hia'ea«iitiQ%  ta 
fUlow  the  QiPtt.perfeki  fijoedaaa^af  eqafttany,  in  or- 
der to  ipfaease^MKittMbi  as'  pngs^de.  the  ftumber  aad 
coQipetiibioiif^^  buyers;;  .^aniiapmi  this  acmmtit'to  #- 
boUshj  Qff^oaly^aU  $^nff$oikh  butnUjretbrtipiiitau^ 
on  the.traii9||(Mrt4tiao/i)^tbe>bpaitoI^^ 
part  of  the  i:9U0tvyU^mm^WiiUfiQtt\ti$:^^ 
to.fo^eigpptcwaitnes,ri^it«p^a4}|eiflqfi€^^ 
of  any  kind  fpr  whic^.it  can, be  i^x»haaiged^!  -  He- is 
ia  this  manner  Doathkely  tointioeasebcvtti^be^iuan- 
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^  a«d  ^ahie  of  that  pro^MCfb  Mii  icoM^iieiitly  <tf 
lii9  ow»  Aaie  of  !*•  or  <^lmQwn.fi9f^ma%. 

Bot  a^fxupwy  of  nierdbaats  m^,  it  seewi^  iMar 
jpabte  of  eoiu^riiig  tbott9tlves>ait  Mvereigiuu^  Mren 
sifter,  they  hamt  beoome  meh*..  IVade*  or  tntjin^  ia 
.oiidfr'to  sdliagain,  tiiey  ^ittliCOMkl^  a>  thmpfvin«* 
cipdtbMidefii,  and,  by  &  simn^e  «}isiti;ditj,  in^pufd 
thtiickAnMllcTof/the  80f«eigivafe  bat  an.  l^p^nilK: 
tofttotoftbe.mcridiaat;  aaaonitlUi^wihicfebaMgkt 
to  iia  nade  svfaBcrvieot  lo  it»  dP/liq^  meiaa  of  wkkk 
thefvmflrf'beeaaUedto  buy  cheaper  m  Ibfy^  aod 
tibei«lQn4o  tall  {with  aibf^ppvofiimS^^  Tkegr 
MnAraTQiir;  for  thb  paapoaa,  toftiofp  iowt  aa  niMli  as 
poMUeaUfComiartitorsfpam  tJke  iMtket  ^^ 
tffkft  ^bich;aiefiubject*to;lkair  gorenmierit^  .awlf  fcml^ 
aeqiiaitlj^.to  radtibe^:  at  least*,  aome  part  of  ^rsur- 
^a  pro<iiacttQf  ^tbose  coimtrioa  to  VFbat  i^  barely 
^radlkieiit  for.si^yja^  their  owndemaBd,  or  tamtet 
tb^^  oat^  asspact  tot  aell  in  EuMpi^  mXh ^Htcbiai^roAt 
as  ik&yi  m^  ldiiAk/aasoiiable»  Tbair  Baetcantiie  ha^ 
bits  4mw  themi  ia»  tUs  iaami«r,  almoat  iiec»taaily» 
tiimigfa'pefbapsioaeasftiy,  to  pcefer,  upon  all  O0di«- 
nary  oocMtbnit^  the  little  »d.trte8itory  pr^&k^^-tim 
iBMiiopciki  to.  the  f^raat  ^adrpefflOAaent  iteaanae  of 
tkesoreac^;  and  iwovldigisadiiiUy.kad  tfaslaiito 
timet  the  odantriefljralqac^tia  tlnbir  gowenutteat^iiear-^ 
if  aaJtbatDtttdk  ta-aat  the  A(bki6[»&  I  it  ks:  dle.nite- 
ratttoff  the  £aBlb  Ittdpa  com^taiif  ,.t;cM^derad  a^soret 
i<igBg»  tibtt<th&  Europaatt  gooda/irhich  ate  cainad 
ta^diaitr  ladiaa  .dfaaiaioas  ahould  be  sold  theta^as 
cheap  as  passpUe;  add.  that  tfaejl«fiaii  good»  wfakh 
ape  brou^  ifrosn'tihence  diould  Imbg  there,  a^  good 
a  priee>  ^srrdbaiild  be  sold  thme^  as  dear  aa  posfliUe., 
Bttt  -the  roTevse  of  thisis  their  interast  asmerchaito* 
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As  sovereigns,  their  interest  is  exactify  the  same  wHh 
that  of  the  country  which  they  govern.  As  merchanta* 
their  interesft  is  directly  opposite  to  that  interest.  ^ 
•  But  if  tlie  genius  of  such  a  government,  even  as 
to  what  cotK^erns  its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this 
tnanmer  essentially,  and  perhaps  incUraUy  faulty^ 

that  of  its  administration  in  India  is  still  naore  so. 

»i 

"lliat*  administraltiin  is  necessarily  composed  of  a 
costfcU  of  mat;haitts,  a  professkm  ik>  doubt  ^xtretnen 
fyrespecteMe^  but  which  in  no  country  in  the  world 
carries  along  with  it  that  sort  of  authority  which 
naturally  overawes  tiie  people,  aiKi  without  force 
commands  their  willing  obedieqee.  Such  a  council 
<»n  command  obedience  only  by  ibft  milkary  force 
with  which  they  are  accompanied ;  and  their  govam- 
ilient  4g,  therefore,  necessarily  militwy  and  despptir 
tat  Their  proper  business,  however,  is  that  of  mer* 
chants.  It  is  to  sell,  upon  their  master'i^  account, 
the  European  goods  consigned  to  them,  and  to  buy 
in  return  Indian  goods  for  the  Euit^ifan  market* 
It  is  to  sell  the  otie  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  othar  as 
cheap  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  exclude^  as 
much  as  possible,  all  rivals  frcMU  the  particular  mar.* 
feet  where  they  keep  their  ^op^  The  genius  of  the 
odnHnistration,  tterefore,  so  far  a^  conosma  the  trade 
of  the  company,  is  the  sariie  ^  that  of  the  direction. 
It  tends  to  make  govsernment  snbserviept  to  the  isr 
terest  of  monopoly,  wiA  consequently,  to  stunt  the 
natnral  growth  of  some  pwts,  at  l»st,  of  the  satpImB 
prcKluoe  of  the  country,  to  wtmt  is  baftilgr  suffident 
£c^  answering  the  demand  of  the  company. 

All  the  meinbens  of  the  administration,  besides, 

,;lrade  more  or  less  upon  their  own  'iHicount ;  and  it 

is  in  ioun^to  prohibit  them  fr<un  doing  so.   Nxithin^ 
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dan.  be  more  edmptetely  fboli^  than  to  e]q>«t  tibal 
the  clerks  of  a  great*  couBling^Udude^  at  ten  thoa-^ 
tood  miles  distance,  and  conseqneiiCly  dhnost  quite 
0Ut  df  sight,  should,  upon  a  simple  ixrdte  fr^  tkeir 
master,  give  up  at  once  doiag  any  sort  of  teisiness 
upon  their  own  account;  abandon  for  ever  all  hopeK 
of  makdig  a  fortune,  of  which  they  ha^e  the  means 
in  their  hands;  and  content  themselves  with  the  mo- 
derate salaries  which  those  OEasters  allow  tbem^  imd 
which,  moderate  as  they  are,  can  seldoia  be  au^ 
mentedi  being  cdmmonly  as  large  as  the  real  profite 
of  the  company  trade  can  affords  In  such  drcum^ 
stances,  to  prohibit  the  servants-  of  the  oompany 
from  trading  upon  their,  own  account,  can  havB 
scarce  any  other  efiect  than  to  ^able  the  superior 
servants,  under  pretence  6f  eseeutiiig  their  master^s 
order,  to  oppress*  such  of  the  ioferiiMr  ones  ashav^ 
had  the  misfcatune  to  fall  under  their  displeasure^ 
The  servants  naturally  endeavour  to  estaUkh  the 
same  monc^M>ly  in  favour  of  their  own  private  trade 
as  of  the  public  trade  of  the  conqmny.  If  they  are 
suffered  %o  act  as  they  could  wish^  they  will  esta- 
blish this  monopcrfy  openljr  and  directly,  by  feirly 
prohibiting  all  other  people  firoBi  trading  in  the  ari^ 
tides  in  which  they  cbobse  to  deal;  and  this^  perhaps, 
is  the  best  and  least  oppressive  way  of  estaUishing 
it.  But  if,  by  an  order  from  Eurqpe^  they  are  pro- 
hibited  from  doing  this,  th^  will,  notwithstandii^ 
endeavour  to  estahlkh  a  moncq;)oly  of  the  same  kind 
secretly  and  indirtctly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  mwe 
destructiVfe  to  the  country.  They  will  employ- the 
whole  authority  of  gpovemmenti  and  pervert  thead^- 
ministratioii  o£  justice,  in  order  to  hwass  and  ruin 
those  who  interfere  with  them  in  any  branch  •f  com^ 
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fluttce  which^  by  meatts  of  agfents,  either  conc^aled^ 
OT  at  least  notipabUclj  avowed^  they  may  choose  td 
ettry  on.  But  the  prirate  trade  of  the  servaats  wiH 
naturally  exteasd  to  a  much  greats  rariety  of  articles 
than  the  putdic  trade  of  the  conpaiiy.  The  puUic 
tnKk  of  the  company  eiitends  notfurther  than  the 
trade  with  Europe^  and  ccmiprehencb  a  part  <mly  of 
the  fare^  trader  of  the  country*  But  the  private 
trade  cf  the  servants  may  extend  to  all  the  different 
brances  both  of  its  inland  and  foreig*n  trade.  Hie 
moM^ly  of  the  company  can  tend  only  to  stunt  the 
natund  growth  of  tluit  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
which,  in  ^e  case  of  a  free  trade*  would  be  ejqport^ 
ed  to  Europe.  That  of  the  servants  tends  to  stunt 
the  natural  growth  of  ev^^  part  of  the  produce  in 
which  they  chcMMe  to  deal;  of  what  is  destiased  An* 
home  consumption,  as  well  as  of  wl^  is  destined 
for  exportation;  and  consequently/  to  degrade  the 
cultivation  of  the  wfaole  cotmtry,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the 
quaatity  of  every  sort  of  produce^  even  that  of  the 
Hf^cessaries  of  life,  wheaorer  th£  s^rants  €f  the  com- 
pany dioose  to  deal  in  Uiem,  to  What  those  servants 
can  both  afiford  to  buy  and  expect  to  sell  with  such 
a  profit  as  pleases  them. 

From  the  nature  of  thdr  situation,  too,  the  ser- 
rBiiU  must  be  more  disposed  to  siqiport  with  rigor- 
ous' severity  their  own  interest,  against  that  of  the 
coun^  which  they  {povem,  than  their  masters  can 
be  to  support  tiieirs.  The  countly  bdongs  to  their 
masters,  who  cannot  avoid  having  some  t^;ard  for 
the  interest  of  what  belongs  to  thai& ;  but  it  daes 
mot  belong  to  the  servants.  The  imI  interest  «f 
their  masters^  if  they  were  capable  df  tuideiiitending^ 
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Hf  is  the  8e»e  ivrith  that r(rf  the.  covOArj^  ;>  dnd  it.  ii> 
from  i^ora&ce  <iiiefl}s^  said  the  iB^BBseiS  of  mei^ 
emtile  prejudice,  that  tfaejr  ever  Ofpress  JA.  But  the 
real  intereirt  <^  the  sarvants,  bbjriiomMiBS'thesaDie 
with  that  of  the  CQuntrfy.aaidihe  most  perfect  isfor- 
mation  would  not  neoeinmly  put  an.  end *t<>  their 
offte9^i&m;  The  regulations^  accordingly,  which 
have  fceen:  sent^out  from  Europey  though  tbe^  have 
be^i  frequently^  weak,  hi^e  upon  uiotrt  occasiom^ 
been  well  meaninf .  More  intelligenoe,  and  p^hape 
less  good  meaning,  has^ontetimes  appeared  in  those 
established  by  the  sa*tant^  in  Ind^r  It  is  a  very 
swgular  goremmebt  in  which  every -m^nber  of  the 
adnitnistration  wislies  to  get  out  43ft  the  country,  and 
consequently  to  have  done  with  the  govem»enA  as 
soon  as  he^can,  and  to  whose' interest,  the  day  after 
he  has  left  it,  and  carriM  his  whole  fortune  witk 
him,  it'  i^  perfectly  indifferetft  tbou^  the  whole 
country  was  swallowed  up^l^  an  eairthquake* 

I  mean  not,  hoirever, il^aiiy  thing  which  I  have 
here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation^  upon  the 
general  character  of  the^s^vavts:  of  the  Eart  India 
company,  and  much  less  upon  that  of  any  particular 
persons.  It  is  the  system  of  government,  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cen- 
sure, not  the  character  of  those  who  have  acted  in 
it.  They  acted  as  their  situation  naturally  directed, 
and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudest  against 
them  would  probably  not  have  acted  better  them- 
selves.  In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Ma- 

*  The  interest  of  every  proprietor  of  India  stock,  however,  is 
by  tio  means  the  same  i^lth  that  of  the  country  in  the  govern*^ 
ment  of  which  his  vote  gives  him  some  iiiflueBce<-»See  book  ^ 
dwip.  i.  part  S. 
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drid  ^nd  Calortta^  huve,  upon  several  occasions,  con-' 
ducted  themselves  wkH  a  resolution  and  decbive 
wisdom  which  would  have  dolK  honcter  to  the  se^ 
nate  of  Rome  in  the  best  dajrs  of  that  republic.    The 
men^bers  of  those  coiakiSB,  however,  had  been  bred 
to  profes!fions  very  difi^rest  from  war  Imd  politics.- 
But  their  situation  alone,  i^itfaout  educatk»i,  expe-^ 
rience^  or  even  ecampb^  seems  to  imve  fof  BSfied  inf 
tl^m  all  at  onoe  the  great.  quiUities  if^bich  it  requi- 
jced,  and  to  have  inspired  them  both  with  abtlities^ 
and  virtues  which  thej  themselves  could  not  well 
iaiow  that  Xhey  possess^.     If  upon  some  occasjfons^- 
th^efoce^  it  has  animdUd  tbera  to  actions  of  mag- 
nanimity which  could  n^t  well  hitve  been  exp^ted 
from  them,  we  should  not  wonder  if,  upon  others, 
it  has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of  somewhat  a  dif- 
ferent  nature. 

Such  e^iclusive  companies,  therefore^  are  ntiisan* 
ces  in  every  respect ;  always  more  or  less  inconveni-' 
ent  to  the  countries  in  which  they  lire  established^ 
and  destructive  to  those  which  have  the  misfortune 
to  fan  under  their  gevenunbnt^ 
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Thi  two  foUowiag  Accounts  are  subjoined,  in  ordei  to  illustrate  and 
confinn  what  is  said  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  concerning^ 
the  Tonnage  Bounty  to  the  White-herring  Fishery.  The  Reader,  1  be- 
lieve, may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  accounts. 

An  Account  of  Busses  fitted  out  in  ScoOand  far  Eleven  Feort,  with  ike  Number 
of  empty  Barrels  carried  out,  and  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Herrings  caught; 
also,  the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  rf  SeaeteekSfand  on  each  Barrd 
wkenfvUypajcked, 


Years. 

Number  of 

Empty  Barrels 

Barrelsof  Her- 

Bounty paid  on  the 

Busses. 

carried  out. 

rings  caught. 

Busses. 

£      s.    d. 

1771 

29 

5,948 

2,832 

2,085    0    0 

1772 

168 

41,316 

22,237 

11,055    7    6 

1773 

190 

42,333 

42,055 

12,510    8    6 

1774 

248 

59,303 

56,365 

26,952    2     6 

1775 

275 

69,144 

52,879 

19,315  15    0 

1776 

294 

76,329 

51,863 

21,290     7     6 

1777 

240 

62,679 

43,»3 

17,592     2    6 

1778 

220 

56,390 

40,958 

16,316    2    6 

177J9 

206 

55,194 

-  29.367 

15,287    0    0 

1780 

181 

48,315 

19,885 

13,445  12    6 

1781 

135 

33,992 

.      16,593 

9,613  15     6 

Tot 

^U  2,186 

!       550,943 

378,347 

£155,463  11     0 

SeatAedcs            578,347            Bounty  at  a  medium  for  each  barrel  of  sea- 
steeks, £0    8    2J 

But  a  barrel  of  seasteeks  being  only  reckon- 
ed two-thirds  of  a  barrel  fully  packed,  one 
third   is  deducted,    which  brings   the  bounty 
3  deducted      126,115|      to , ,£0  12    3} 

And  if  the  herrings  are- exported,  there  is  besides  a  pre- 
mium o{,„,f ,_ , , 0    2    8 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Goremment  in  money  for  each 
^^^'  ^8- £0  14  Hi 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  salt  usually  taken  credit 
for  as  expended  in  curing  each  barrel,  which,  at  a  medium,  is, 
of  foreign,  one  bushel  and  one  fourth  of  a  bushel,  at  10s.  a 
bushel,  be  ddded,  viz , 0  12     6 


the  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  amount  to £i     7    5} 

Toi.  ir,  •    K  k 
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If  the  herrings  are  cored  with  Britkh  salt,  it  will  stand  thus,  vfi . 

Bountj  as  before ^ £0  14  llf 

B\it  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch  salt, 
at  Is.  6d.  per  bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a  me- 
dium used  in  curing  each  'barrel,  is  added,  viz 0    3    0 

the  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amomit  to jCO  17  llf 

And,  when  buss  herrings  are  entered  for  home  comsmHptiom  in  Scotland^ 
and  pay  the  shilling  a  barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  stands  thus,  to  wit,  as 
Hefore £0  12    !| 

From  which  the  Is.  a  barrel  is  to  be  deducted 0    1    0 


£0  11    3f 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added  again,  the  duty  of  the  fo- 
reign salt  used  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings,  viz. . .«. .....0  12    6 

So  that  the  premium  allowed  for  eadi  barrel  of  herrings 
•ntered  for  home  consumption  is. » £1    3   9{ 

If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  as  follows,  vii. 
Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the  busses  as  above,  £0  It   ^ 
From  which  deduct  the  Is.  a  barrel  paid  at  the  time  they 
are  entered  for  home  consumption .« ', 0    1    0 

£0  11  ^ 
But  if  to  the  bounty,  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch 
salt,  at  Is.  6d.  per  bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a 
medium  used  in  curing  each  barrel,  is  added,  viz ^  ^ 


the  premium  for  each  barrel    entered   for  home  consump- 
tion will  be „ ^ £0  14   Sf 

Though  thfe  loss  of  dui!^  npon  herrincrs  eiported  cannot,  p<»»"hai*» 
properly  be  considered  as  bounty*  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home 
consumption  certainly  may. 

An  AofxmiU  of  the  Qiuuiiky  <f  Fortign  Sak  impmitd  Mto  Scotland,  mi  tf 
Scotch  StJt  de&vered  Dvty  free  fnm  the  WqHcm  ihart,  far  tie  Fitkay,fim 
tie  m  of  April  1771  to  tkt  &tk  <f  April  1782,  witk  the  MaSim  ^ktk 
fignmt  Year, 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
iinpcnrted. 

Scotch  Salt  de- 
livered ftrnn 
tiie  Worlw. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

From  the  5th  of  April  1771  to  the) 
5th  of  April  1782,               / 

Medium  for  one  year 

d3«,9T4 

156,226 

85,l59t«r 

.     15,2Wr 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  bushel  of  foreign  salt  weighs  84  lb*  that  c 
British  salt,  B^  lb.  only. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  TOIVMI. 


Edinburgh,  printed  by  John  Brown. 
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